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INTRODUCTION. 

A Statement  of  the  Problem.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
according  to  Hebrew  tradition,  has  been  a 'problem’  book.  It 

had  to  struggle  for  a place  within  the  canon,  and  once  within 
the  bounds  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  it  had  to 

defend  itself  in  order  to  maintain  its  position.  Hananiah  ben 

1 

Hezekiah,  the  Talmudic  sage,  proved  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  by  skillfully  reconciling  every  discrepancy  between 
the  work  of  the  exilic  prophet  and  the  Pentateuch.  Hananiah' s 
efforts  were  successful  and  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  remained  within 
the  canon,  but  his  explanations,  unless  some  of  them  have  been 
preserved  within  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  have  been  lost.  Today 
the  problem  of  the  book's  relationship  to  the  Pentateuch  is 
still  vital  and  scholars  lament  the  loss  of  Hananiah' s notes, 
but  for  the  past  fifty  years  they  have  been  feverishly  at  work 
on  various  theories  which  promise  to  cast  a ray  of  light  upon 
the  authorship  and  the  composition  of  the  book,  for  the  problem 
of  the  unity  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  solved. 

Hugo  Winckler,  Charles  Torrey,  Gustav  Hblscher  and 
James  Smith  have  presented  unioue  views,  but  their  theories 
have  not  been  widely  accepted.  C.  H.  Cornill,  Richard 
Kraetzschmar , Johannes  Herrmann,  and  G.  A.  Cooke  have  written 
excellent  commentaries,  but  they  adhere  to  the  view  that  all 
of  Ezekiel's  prophetic  activity  took  place  in  Babylonia. 

1.  Streane:  A Translation  of  the  Treatise  Chagigah.  p.  70f. 
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Volkmar  Herntrich  was  not  satisfied  with  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Ezekiel,  so  he  developed  several  suggestions 

made  by  the  more  radical  scholars  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  at  least  during  the  period  of 
his  activity,  lived  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  that  he 
spoke  directly  to  the  House  of  Israel,  the  rebellious  child- 
ren who  v/ere  living  in  the  land  of  Palestine  during  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah. 

These  conflicting  theories  were  first  brought  to  my 

attention  during  the  second  semester  of  the  year  1955-34  by 
Doctor  Clyde  1/Vildman,  at  that  time  professor  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  in  his  course  "The  Later 
Prophets"  and  they  were  accentuated  as  I prepared  a term 
paper  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  In  1935,  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  I carefully  read  the  views  of  Kraetzschmar , Herrmann 
and  Herntrich.  Their  work  was  illuminating  but  not  convincing 
and  I felt  that  a better  theory  could  be  developed  which  would 
answer  many  of  the  ouestions  involved  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  some  of  the  important  passages  within  the  book  from 
the  knife  of  a textual  surgeon. 

I spent  the  year  1936-37  studying  the  material  unearth 
ed  at  Ras  Shamra.  The  relationship  between  the  Ras  Shamra 
documents  and  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  has  not  been  fully  developed 
but  scholars  have  pointed  out  a number  of  similarities  between 
the  ancient  records  discovered  at  Ras  Shamra  and  the  priestly 
element  within  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  my  archaeological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Elmer  A.  Leslie  kept  the 
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problem  of  the  unity  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  before  me. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  1937-58  school  year, 

I was  a member  of  the  Hebrew  Seminar  on  "Ezekiel"  and  with  the 
aid  of  Doctor  Leslie's  helpful  suggestions,  I began  an  earnest 
study  of  all  the  available  material  on  the  life  and  the  work 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Theory  after  theory  was  taken  up  and. 
meticulously  examined,  but  each  proved  to  be  vulnerable  and 
none  v/as  satisfactory.  The  vast  majority  of  scholars  were 
conservative  but  their  views  did  not  harmonize  and  their  con- 
clusions did  not  agree  in  detail.  Doctor  Leslie  emphatically 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  Herntrich's  sound 
arguments  that  Ezekiel  lived  and  prophesied  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  But  if  Herntrich's 
view  is  to  be  accepted,  how  is  the  Babylonian  element  within 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  to  be  explained?  Herntrich's  answer  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  Babylonian  coloring  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  is  more  than  a mere  frame  which  can  be  removed  without 
serious  damage  to  the  heart  of  the  book. 

Numerous  briefs  have  been  prepared  in  behalf  of  the 
unity  and  of  the  integrity  of  Ezekiel's  writings,  and  just  as 
many  objections  have  been  raised  by  sincere  scholars  who 
refuse  to  dismiss  their  legitmate  ouestions  without  an  answer, 
and  the  problem  remains,  is  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  a unit,  that 
is  largely  the  work  of  one  man  or  is  it  the  product  of  several 

authors  that  has  been  compiled  so  skillfully  that  it  has 
puzzled  the  scholars  for  centuries? 
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A History  of  the  Investigation  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Research  prior  to  Ewald  or  before  1865. 

1 

Flavius  Josephus  referred  to  two  books  written  by 

Ezekiel  but  failed  to  describe  their  contents.  The  Talmud 

2 

recognized  some  250  points  at  which  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 

differed  from  the  Lav/  of  Moses,  however,  R.  Jehudah  said,  r,of 

a truth  remember  thou  that  man  for  good,  and  Chananiah  son  of 

Hezekiah  was  his  name.  But  for  him  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  would 

have  been  withdrawn,  for  its  words  were  opposed  to  the  words  of 

the  Law.  What  did  they  do?  They  brought  up  for  him  three 

hundred  measures  of  oil,  and  he  sat  in  an  upper  chamber  and 
3 

expounded  it.” 

Saint  Jerome  knew  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  filled 
4 

with  many  difficulties  and  he  entered  into  his  discussion  of 

5 

Ezekiels  final  vision  with  great  fear  and  trepidation. 

The  Church  Fathers  grappled  with  the  hidden  mysteries 

6 

of  the  book,  but  their  work,  as  Wilhelm  Neuss  has  shown,  is 
almost  entirely  concerned  with  a theological  interpretation 
based  upon  their  conception  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testament. 


1.  Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  X,  5,  1. 

2.  Streane:  A translation  of  the  treatise  Chagigah,  p.  71. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  7(5f , Chagigah  Isa.  Cf.  Shabbath  13b;  Menahoth  45a. 
The  greatest  opposition  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  arose  over  the 
theosophical  speculations  in  chapter  1 where  references  to  the 
chariot  or  merkabah  are  made.  Cf.  G.  F.  Moore:  Judaism,  vol.  1 
(1927)  p.  247,  300,  also  J.  Rabbinowltz:  Mishnah  Lie  gill  ah 
(notes  and  translation)  (1931)  p.  137. 

4.  Migne:  Patrologla  Latina,  XXV,  S.  Hieronymous,  p.  17. 

5.  Ibid,  "Commentariorm  in  fezechielem  Prophet  amn  p.  387. 

6.  Neuss:  Die  Entwlcklung  der  theologischen  Auf fas sung  des 

Buches  EzechTel,  bis  ¥ur  £elt  der  Erhscholas^ik.  (Toil). 
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The  Jewish  scholars,  from  the  time  when  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon  was  completed  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
followed  the  Talmud  and  sought  various  v/ays  by  which  the 
differences  between  the  words  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Laws  of  Moses 
could  be  explained.  They  attributed  the  loss  of  the  work  of 

Hananiah  ben  Hezekiah,  who  had  successfully  expounded  the 

1 

riddles  of  Ezekiel,  to  sin. 

John  Calvin,  the  French  Protestant  reformer,  was  pre- 

2 

paring  a series  of  lectures  on  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  when 

death  ended  his  career.  Calvin  solved  each  problem  by  removing 

it  from  the  human  to  the  divine  realm  and  regarding  Ezekiel  as 

an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Cod.  Ezekiel* s visions  occurred 

because  of  God* 3 intervention  and  there  are  no  difficulties 

involved  in  their  interpretation.  The  vision  in  Ezekiel  8-11 

was  explained  on  the  grounds  that  the  prophet  remained  in  his 

exilic  home  during  the  entire  affair  and  that  the  elders  who 

visited  him  were  not  captives,  but  were  people  of  Judah,  and 

that  the  two  actually  met  in  the  visionary  experience  of 

Ezekiel.  Thus,  the  prophet  "does  not,  therefore,  relate  the 

thing  as  done,  but  simply  teaches  how  God  appeared,  and  adds 

3 

the  c ir curas tances." 

Baruch  Spinoza,  1670,  was  not  contented  with  the 
ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  after 
studying  the  Scriptures,  felt  that  he  was  justified  in 

1.  Spiegel:  HTR.  vol.  24,  (1931),  p.  246. 

2.  Calvin:  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  2 vols.  (translated 

by  Thomas  Myers , ("1549 ) 

3.  Ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  276. 
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condemning  the  belief  which  the  scholars  had  in  the  unity  of 

the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  ’’That  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  only  a 

1 

fragment,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  first  verse."  but  that 
is  not  all  for  the  entire  text  implies  other  writings*  Spinoza 
was  somewhat  dubious  about  the  work  of  Hananiah  ben  Hezekiah, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  successful  in  explaining  every 
inconsistency  which  occurred  between  Ezekiel* s writings  and 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  said,  "How  he  did  so  does  not  sufficient- 
ly appear,  whether  it  was  by  writing  a commentary  which  has 

now  perished,  or  by  altering  Ezekiel* s words  and  audaciously 

2 

striking  out  phrases  according  to  his  fancy.” 

Georg  Ludwig  Oeder,  1756,  felt  obligated  to  remove  the 

non-sacred  passages  of  the  Bible  and  drew  up  an  argument 

against  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel  40-48.  Since  neither  Jews 

nor  Christians  had  been  able  to  give  an  adequate  explanation 

of  Ezekiel  40-48,  Oeder  assumed  that  none  would  be  forth 

coming  in  the  future  and,  on  the  basis  that  genuine  prophecy 

can  be  explained,  he  concluded  that  the  final  nine  chapters  of 

3 

Ezekiel* s book  were  not  authentic.  Oeder  rejected  the  view 
of  medieval  scholars,  who  regarded  the  two  books  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  a reference  to  the  present  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  an 
apocryphal  book,  and  insisted  that  Josephus  referred  to  two 
books  which  were  later  combined  into  one.  The  first  book  of 
Ezekiel  contained  chapters  1-39  and  the  second  contained 

1.  Spinoza:  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus , chapter  10.  (I 
use  The  Chief  lorks  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  vol.  1 (1883) 
translated  by  ft.  H.  M.  Elwes,  p.  148. 

2.  Ibid,  Chapter  2,  vol.  1,  p.  39f. 

3.  Oeder:  Freye  Untersuchungen  Viber  einige  Bticher  des  Alten 
Testaments ,^herausgegeOen  von  Georg  Vogel,  (±77 1)  p^  o44* 
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Chapters  40-48. 

Georg  Johann  Ludvig  Vogel  (1771)  approved  and  published 

the  free  studies  of  Oeder  along  with  his  comments  on  the  work. 

Vogel  accepted  the  view  that  the  present  Book  of  Ezekiel 

contained  two  books  ard developed  a theory  to  explain  the  origin 

2 

of  the  non-genuine  prophetic  book,  Ezekiel  40-48.  Vogel  con- 
cluded that  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  written  by 

the  Samaritans  who  desired  to  gain  equal  rights  with  the 

5 

tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  passage  is  pseudepigraphic 

and  was  written  in  order  to  convince  the  Jews,  who  returned 

from  Babylonia,  that  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  should  be 

destroyed  and  that  another  temple  should  be  erected  according 

to  the  plan  of  the  Judaean  prophet  Ezekiel. 

Johann  David  Michaells  (1772)  reviewed  the  work  of 

Oeder  and  Vogel  and  declared  that  their  conclusions  in  regard 

4 

to  Ezekiel  40-48,  "sind  in  der  That  nichts  als  Vermuthungen.” 
Michaelis  agreed  with  Oeder  and  Vogel  that  the  passage,  as  yet, 
had  not  been  properly  explained  and  that  the  temple  planned 
by  Ezekiel  was  not  the  same  as  the  temple  erected  after  the 
exile.  Michaelis  suggested  a moral  interpretation  as  a 
possible  solution  for  the  difficulties  in  chapters  40-48  and 
concluded  that  if  Oeder  and  Vogel  had  remained  consistent 
they  would  have  been  forced  to  include  chapters  38-39  in 
the  non-prophetic  section  for  "Diese  Weissagung,  von  der  man 

1.  Ibid,  p.  352f. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  37 3f • 

3.  Ibid,  p.  386f • 

4.  Michaelis:  Orientalische  und  Exegetische  Bibliothek,  II, 
(1772)  p.  53. 
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nach  200  Jahren  noch  keine  Erfttllung  gezeiget  hat,  scheint 
ehen  so  viel  Schwierigkeiten  zu  hahen,  und  nach  ihren  Grund- 

s&tzen  eben  so  verd&chtig  zu  sein,  als  die  Beschreibung  des 

1 

Tempels.” 

2 


William  Newcome,  an  English  scholar  influenced  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  decided  that  he  could  bring  out  some  of  the 
literary  qualities  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  by  correcting 
the  text.  He  used  the  Septuagint  and  other  available  ver- 
sions in  improving  the  text  and  restoring  in  part  the 
metrical  structure.  In  his  introduction  to  the  book  Newcome 
followed  Eichhorn  who  pointed  out  Ezekiel1 s originality  and 

3 

opposed  J.  D.  Michaelis  who  regarded  Ezekiel  as  an  imitator. 

He  also  objected  to  Le  Clerc’s  argument  that  the  penury  of 

4 

words  in  the  Hebrew  language  caused  ambiguity  and  quoted 
numerous  Old  Testament  passages  to  show  the  beauty  of  Hebrew 
poetry. 


Heinrich  Corrodl,  1792,  a disciple  of  Semler,  endorsed 

the  views  of  Oeder  and  Vogel  in  his  attempt  to  discover  the 

history  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Bible  development.  He 

accepted  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  In  regard  to  chapters 

38-39  and  interpreted  them  as  the  work  of  a student  of 

5 

Ezekiel  who  was  active  during  the  Creek  period.  Corrodl 
denied  Vogel1 s Samaritan  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  Ezekiel 


1.  Ibid,  p.  57. 

2.  Newcome,  W.,  An  Attempt  Towards  an  Improved  Version,  a 

Metrical  Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of*  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel^  (1788)  2 " 

Ibid,  p.  xviii. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  xxxiiiff. 

5.  Corrodi:  Versuch  einer  Beleuchtung  des  Ceschichte  des 

Jtidlschen  und  Christ lichen  BlbelkanonsT  I>  (1792),  p.  loS’f. 
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40-48  and  sought  historical  support  for  his  theory  on  the 

lateness  of  the  final  sections  of  Ezekiel  but  concluded,  "Ich 

bin  daher  weit  entfernt  von  Gewissheit  zu  sprechen,  wo  nur  ein 

1 

gewisser  Grad  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit  stattfinden  kann." 

Johann  Gottfried  Eichhorn,  founder  of  modern  Old 

Testament  criticism,  and  a thorough  student  of  the  languages 

of  the  Near  East,  viewed  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  oriental 

books.  Conservative  scholars  regard  Eichhorn  as  a radical, 

yet  Eichhorn  denied  the  arguments  against  the  authenticity  and 

the  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  and  though  he  admitted 

that  there  were  many  difficulties  within  the  book,  he  Insisted 

that  the  writings  were  genuine  and  that  they  were  written  by 

Ezekiel,  a prophet,  who  lived  during  the  exile.  Eichhorn 

argued  that  a later  author  would  have  clothed  the  ideas  in 

2 

different  garments. 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  a brief  article,  "Concerning 

* 3 

the  Author  of  Some  Poems  Ascribed  to  Ezekiel."  took  issue  with 
Eichhorn* *  s conclusion  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  the  product 
of  a single  hand.  This  unknown  scholar  opposed  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  oracles  on  the  ground  that,  "A  dissonance  of 

character  in  these  compositions  invites  rather  to  embrace  an 

4 

opposite  suspicion." 

This  critic  divided  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  at  the  close 
of  chapter  24  and  maintained  that  chapters  1-24  were  the 


Ibid,  p.  106. 

Eichhorn:  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  vol.  4,(1824)  p. 

Monthly  Magazine  and  British  Register,  vol.  5,  (1798) 
189-190. 

Ibid,  p.  189. 


257. 


10 


product  of  a poet  with  a busy  imagination  and  a low  ignoble 

taste  who  was  "prone  to  ideas  physically  and  morally  (c.  iv 

1 

and  c.  xxiii)  obscene*"  The  author  of  the  first  twenty-four 

chapters  knew  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  and  part  of  Babylonia, 

particularly  the  region  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar, 

but  very  little  of  the  remainder  of  the  world.  The  author  of 

Ezekiel  25-33,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  a loftier  view  of 

poetry  and  a knowledge  of  geography  and  history  "such  as 

might  be  expected  from  a professed  historiographer  of  the 

campaigns  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  from  the  companion  of  his 
2 

marches."  These  chapters  seem  to  have  been  written  for  metro- 
politan readers  and  not  for  a small  group  of  Jewish  exiles. 

The  writer  interprets  chapters  38-39  as  war  songs  and 
suggests  Daniel  as  the  author.  He  also  gives  Daniel  the 
title  * Poet  laureate  of  Nebu  Ehadrezzar*  and  justifies  his 
act  by  saying,  "Daniel  and  the  other  hostages  selected  on  the 
first  reduction  of  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  imbibed,  in 
Chaldaean  schools,  a steady  alliance  to  the  court  of  Babylon; 

for  he  is  described  by  his  legendary  biography;  as  in  favour 

3 

with  his  sovereign.  (Daniel  2.  48)."  The  theory  has  been 
4 

assailed  but  we  note  with  interest  the  suggestion  that  the 
author  of  Ezekiel  25-33  was  familiar  with  Babylonian  records. 

Professor  Leopold  Zunz,  head  of  the  Old  Testament 
department  in  Berlin  University,  studied  the  bold  attempts 


1.  Ibid,  p.  189. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  189. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  190. 

4.  Spiegel:  HTR,  vol.  24,  (1931)  p.  248f. 


which  had  been  made  to  question  the  authenticity  of  sections 

within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  when  Zunz  published  his  book. 

Die  Gottesdienst lichen  Vortr&ge,  he  denied  the  authenticity 

of  the  entire  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Zunz  concluded  that  the  Book 

of  Ezekiel  was  written  during  the  Persian  period  and  based  his 

conclusions  on  a belief  that  Ezekiel^  description  of  God  was 

closer  to  that  portrayed  by  Zechariah  and  Daniel  than  it  was 

to  the  description  of  God  given  by  Jeremiah,  his  supposed 
1 

cont emporary. 

Zunz  maintained  his  position  throughout  the  course  of 
his  studies  and  made  many  suggestions  which  have  been  develop- 
ed by  scholars  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel.  We  shall  list  the  points  briefly,  1,  There  is  no 

mention  made  of  Ezekiel  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  to 
2 

that  of  Ezra.  2,  Ezekiel  refers  to  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  and 

3 

must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  Persian  period.  3,  The 

literary  relationship  between  Ezekiel  and  the  other  books  of 

4 

the  Old  Testament  indicates  a late  date.  4,  The  mentions  of 

Persia  in  Ezekiel  27.  10  and  38.  5 set  the  date  in  the 
5 

Persian  era.  5.  Judah  is  used  ten  times  by  Ezekiel  as  a 
reference  to  the  national  title  and  Israel  is  used  174  times, 
whereas  Jeremiah  used  Judah  130  times  and  Israel  111  times. 
Such  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  two  prophets  were  contempor- 
aries. 


1.  Zunz:  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortr&ge,  (1832),  p.  157. 

2.  Zunz:  ZDMG , (1874),  p.  678. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  678. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  681. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  688. 
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Z unz  accepted  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  but  he 


did  not  accept  the  exilic  period  as  the  proper  historical 

background  for  the  writing.  He  moved  the  entire  book  into  the 

Persian  period  where  he  found,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 

least,  a more  suitable  environment.  After  some  deliberation 

as  to  the  exact  date  Zunz  finally  decided  that  the  book  was 

written  between  the  years  440  and  400  B.  C. 

We  regard  the  work  of  Zunz  as  the  first  scholarly 

attack  upon  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  though  the  historicity 

was  shaken  the  unity  of  the  book  remained  firm. 

2 

Heinrich  H&vernich  insisted  that  the  writings  of  the 

Old  Testament  must  be  interpreted  from  the  age  in  which  they 

developed  and  he  accepted  the  exilic  period  as  the  background 

for  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 

HBvernich  recognized  the  priestly  spirit  displayed  by 

5 

Ezekiel  and  questioned  the  tradition  recorded  by  Josephus 
that  Ezekiel  was  a youth  when  he  went  into  exile.  Ezekiel, 
according  to  H&vernich,  was  old  enough  at  the  time  of  his 
captivity  to  possess  a fundamental  knowledge  of  the  priestly 

4 

law  and  customs.  The  relationship  between  Jeremiah  and 

Ezekiel  was  emphasized  by  H&vernich  but  he  did  not  approve 

the  suggestion  made  by  Carpzov  that  Ezekiel  was  either  the 

5 

son  or  the  servant  of  Jeremiah. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  688. 

2.  H&vernich:  Commentar  liber  den  Propheten  Ezechlel,  (1843). 

3.  Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  X,  6,  3. 

4.  H&vernich:  op.  cit. , p.  vili. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  xvii. 
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H&vernich  criticized  the  scholars  who  were  seeking 
to  interpret  Ezekiel  as  a mere  writer  rather  than  a typical 
prophet  and  added,  "Die  Schriftsteller  habe  hier  den  Prophet en 
erdriickt:  Hier  habe  man  es  mit  rein  klinstlerischen 
Erzeugnissen  zu  thun.  Nun  ist  zwar  ganz  richtig,  dass  sich 
eine  gewisse  Kunst  auch  in  dieser  Darstellung  des  Propheten 
beth&tigt.  Aber  es  ist  eine  Verkennung  des  Wesens  der 
Prophetie,  wenn  man  diesen  kftnstlerischen  Trieb  als  das  jene 
Compositionen  erzeugende  Princip  ansieht,  Die  Prophetie 
wurzelt  auf  einem  ganz  anderen  Boden  und  wiirde  sie  auf  jene 
Weise  in  das  Grebiet  des  rein  kftnstlerischen  Interesses 
gezogen,  so  wtirde  sie  eben  aufhBren  ichte  Prophetie  zu  seyn 

und  zu  den  Abarten,  den  falschen  Nachbildungen  derselben 

1 

gehbren," 

The  commentary  of  H&vernich  is  scholarly  and  the 

author  does  well  to  justify  the  traditional  view.  He  rightly 

questions  the  theories  which  would  move  the  book  from  the 

exilic  period  but  he  does  not  adequately  explain  the  activity 

of  Ezekiel  during  the  first  period  of  his  prophetic  career 

but  he  does  say  that  Ezekiel’s  visions  were  influenced  by  the 

powerful  impression  which  a foreign  land  filled  with  symbolism 

2 

would  make  upon  the  prophet’s  mind, 

Ferdinand  Hltzig  was  attracted  by  the  relationship 
between  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  the  other  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  concluded  that  Ezekiel,  driven  from  an  evil 

1,  Ibid,  p,  xxi, 

2.  Ibid,  p.  xx. 
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world  in  which  he  lived,  found  refuge  in  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  his  people.  He  knew  2 Samuel,  Joh,  Isaiah  36f, 

Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  as  well  as  many  parts  from  the  other 
1 

books.  Thus  Hitzig  concluded  that  Ezekiel  worked  quietly  in 

a study  and  that  he  had  other  Old  Testament  literature  about 

him  as  he  wrote  his  prophetic  book  and  that  he  was  not  a 

prophet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  although,  "Bevor 

Schriftsteller,  war  er  Prophet;  und  als  solcher  ist  er  nicht 

2 

erst  gegen  Ende  des  10.  Jahres  29.  1 aufgetreten.” 

The  foreign  words  used  by  Ezekiel  and  the  corrupt 

text  gave  Hitzig,  who  was  interested  in  correcting  the  text, 

an  opportunity  to  enter  into  word  studies  which  sometimes 

grow  monotonous,  however,  he  concluded,  "Die  Sprache  Ezechiels 

ist,  wie  wir  einem  sp&ten  Schriftsteller,  der  im  Auslande 

3 

lebt,  erwarten  mttssen,  schon  ziemlich  stark  ausgeartet .n 

When  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  brought  to  Palestine  it 

was  discovered  that  the  people  could  not  understand  many  of 

the  terms  and  the  scribes  sought  to  remedy  the  situation  by 

adding  words  in  the  margin  to  explain  the  degenerated  forms. 

These  words,  sometimes  correct  but  often  incorrect,  were 

4 

inserted  into  the  text  by  later  copyists  and  they  are  the 

words  which  have  caused  no  end  of  trouble. 

5 

Abraham  Geiger  accepted  the  arguments  of  Zunz  and 

1.  Hitzig:  Per  Prophet  Ezechlel,  (1847)  p.viii. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  xi£l. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  xvi. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  xvi. 

5.  Geiger:  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  (1857), 
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located  the  period  of  Ezekiel* s activity  after  that  of  Haggai, 

1 

Zachariah,  and  Malachi.  But  Geiger  did  nothing  to  develop 

the  theory  of  a late  date  for  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Professor  Kliefoth  interpreted  the  various  formulae 

which  appear  throughout  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, such  as*  "That  I 

am  Yahweh" , "I,  Yahweh,  have  said  it.",  and  "The  hand  of 

Yahweh  came  over  me." as  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  an 

appearance  or  a message  from  Yahweh.  "So  viele  Male  diese 

Formel  in  dem  Buche  Ezechiels  vorkommt,  so  viel  einzelne 

2 

Gottesworte  sind  in  demselben  uns  aufbewahrt."  Kliefoth 
regarded  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  a compilation  of  messages  from 
God,  the  majority  of  which  do  not  have  a date  connected  with 
them.  Chapters  40-48  are  the  kernel  and  climax  of  the  entire 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  according  to  Kleifoth,  and  are  not  to  be 

separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  book  as  Oeder  and  Vogel 

* 

advocated. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  23. 

2.  Kliefoth,  Th.,  Das  Buch  Ezechiels,  (1864),  p.  77. 

* Many  of  the  commentators  prior  to  1865  were  conservative 
scholars  and  they  followed  the  traditional  channels  and  we 
submit  a list  of  works  which  we  have  examined  but  which  has 
made  no  contribution  to  our  study.  William  Greenhill:  An  Ex- 
position on  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, (1649)  The  work  of  a Puritan 
scholar.  Johann  Carl  Volborth:  Ezechiel  aufs  neue  aus  dem 

Hebr&ischen  iibersetzt,  (1787),  a brief  practical  commentary 
Tor  German  clergymenT  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl  Rosenm&ller: 

Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum,  (8-9)  1st  edition,  1808-10, 
Ezechiel,  a widely  read  commentary  which  exerted  little 
Influence  in  Ezekiel  research.  Friedrich  Wihelm  Carl  Umbriet: 
Praktlscher  Commentar  iiber  Heseklel,  (1843)  The  book  avoids 
critical  problems  but  gives  a good  translation  of  Ezekiel  and 
arranges  it  in  poetical  form.  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie:  The  Gospel 
in  Ezekiel,  (1857)  He  used  395  pages  for  sermons  based  on  texts 
taken  from  Ezekiel  36.  16-36.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  Ezekiel  and 
the  Book  of  his  Prophecy,  third  edition,  (1863)  A English 
commentary  on  Ezekiel  which  was  deeply  indebted  to  Havernich. 


Research  from  Ewald  to  Kraetzschmar , 1865-1900* 

T 

Heinrich  Ewald  opened  the  way  for  the  modern  scholar 

when  he  published  his  work  on  the  prophets  of  Israel.  His 
views  were  firmly  rooted  in  the  past  but  he  made  rich  sugges- 
tions and  pointed  out  problems  in  a way  that  students  were 
urged  to  grapple  with  them  until  they  gained  results. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  according  to  Ewald,  was  taken  to 
Babylonia  as  a captive  in  597  B.  C.  and  he  lived  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Ewald  regarded  Ezekiel  as  a prophet 
but  also  recognized  the  literary  qualities  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  consequently  interpreted  Ezekiel  as  both  a prophet 
and  a writer. 

Ezekiel  probably  wrote  some  of  his  material  before  the 

fall  of  Jerusalem,  nEs  ist  wohl  mBglich  ja  aus  vielen  anzeichen 

sicher  das  Hezeqiel  schon  vor  der  Zerstbrung  Jerusalem1 s 

manches  niederzuschreiben  anfing,  nachdem  er  die  ersten  Jahre 

2 

lang  Bffentlich  gewirkt  hatte.”  But  though  some  passages  were 
written  during  the  first  part  of  Ezekiel* s career,  the  book 
itself  was  not  planned  until  some  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Judaean  state.  MNun  aber  wftrde  Hezeqiel* s Buch,  wenn 
er  nach  der  Zerstbrung  noch  ebenso  bedeutend  Bffentlich 
gewirkt  h&tte  wie  vor  ihr,  davon  ebenso  sichbare  Zeichen 
tragen  mftssen  wie  von  der  frtthern  Zeit:  da  also  diese  g&nzlich 

fehlen,  so  folgt  schon  hieraus  dass  er  mehr  Schriftsteller  als 

2 

1.  Ewald:  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  vol.  2,  (1868). 

2.  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  327 • 
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Prophet  war  und  sein  grosses  Buch  fast  allein  aus  schrift- 

1 

stellerischer  Musse  hervorging." 

After  receiving  his  call  (1.  If.)  Ezekiel  was  silent 

until  a second  vision  (8.  If.)  came  and  permitted  him  to 
2 

prophesy.  Then  Ezekiel  predicted  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
criticized  the  new  cult  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  priests 
within  Yahweh*s  temple.  In  less  than  seven  years  the  city 
fell  and  a new  group  of  discouraged  exiles  were  brought  to 
Babylonia.  At  that  time  Ezekiel  changed  his  message  from 
despair  to  hope. 

Ewald  considered  the  book  to  be  the  work  of  Ezekiel 

and  believed  that  it  was  carefully  planned  by  the  prophet  and 

constructed  out  of  material  which  he  had  written  on  various 

occasions,  for  example  Ezekiel  40-48  was  written  very  late  by 

3 

Ezekiel  for  "schon  f&ngt  hier  Ezra!s  Luft  zu  wehen  an." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Ezekiel  could  have 
been  a prophet,  as  Ewald  insisted  that  he  was,  and,  while 
living  in  Babylonia,  deliver  a message  which  concerned  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  However,  after  the  exiles 
of  586  B.  C.  had  arrived  in  Babylonia,  it  would  be  possible 
for  Ezekiel  to  have  been  the  prophetic  writer  who  was  working 
to  reestablish  hope  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
disappointed  sons  of  Israel,  Ood*s  own  children. 

1.  Ibid,  p.  328. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  374. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  330. 
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Doctor  H.  Graetz,  the  greatest  Jewish  scholar  of  his 
generation,  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
from  the  attack  launched  by  his  older  contemporary  Zunz. 

Graetz  pointed  out  that  the  Berlin  professor  did  not  challenge 
the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  than  questioned  the 
conclusion  of  Zunz  that  Ezekiel  saw  "Assyrische  Prachtbauten" 
on  the  grounds  that  such  a sight  would  have  been  Impossible 
if  the  author  lived  in  the  Persian  period.  Graetz  also  consid 
ered  the  hesitation  which  Zunz  displayed  before  adopting  a 
date  for  the  v/riting  of  Ezekiel  as  another  sign  of  weakness 
In  the  theory  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  written  during  the 
Persian  period. 

We  believe  that  Graetz  is  correct  in  his  argument  that 

the  symbols  used  by  Ezekiel  belong  to  the  Babylonian  rather 

2 

than  to  the  Persian  era.  Ezekiel  is  not  mentioned  between  the 

time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  that  of  Ezra  because  there  is  no 

3 


literature  from  that  period  and  not  as  Zunz  maintained  because 


he  had  not  yet  lived.  The  argument  of  Zunz  that  Ezekiel  sep- 
arated priests  from  Levites  is  denied  by  Graetz  who  stated 

that  Ezekiel  separated  priests  from  priests,  not  priests  from 
4 

Levites.  Graetz  also  objected  to  the  judgment  of  Zunz  in  re- 
gard to  the  date  of  the  language  used  within  the  Book  of 

5 

Ezekiel  and  Insisted  that  the  Aramaic  words  "beweist  gar  nicht 


s 


1.  Graetz:  MGWJ  vol.  23,  (1874)  pp.  433-446,  515-525. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  436. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  441. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  443. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  439. 
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The  work  of  Graetz  did  not  give  a satisfactory  answer 
to  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Zunz  and  scholars  have  not 
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taken  the  contributions  of  Graetz  seriously,  a fact  which  is 

1 

lamented  by  Shalom  Spiegel.  However,  Graetz  did  raise  two 

points,  which  added  weight  to  his  defense  of  the  traditional 

historical  setting  for  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  First,  Why 

should  a writer  oppose  idolatry  as  persistently  as  Ezekiel  did 

if  he  lived  after  the  exile?  During  the  exile  idolatry  was 

laughed  off  the  stage  of  Jewish  thought.  Second,  Why  should 

an  elaborate  plan  of  the  temple  have  been  drawn  up  if  the 

second  temple  had  been  built?  Graetz  then  concluded  that  if 

Ezekiel  had  lived  after  the  exile  he  would  have  used  the  term 

P-1  ~1  ~)  Y /#  rather  than  TD  *•  “7  V7  in  referring  to  the 
. 2 r""r~ 
temple  singers. 

Bernhard  Duhm, famed  for  his  sharply  drawn  definition 

of  the  literary  style  used  by  the  prophets,  and  noted  for  his 

ability  to  remove  passages  from  the  genuine  writings  of  Isaiah 

and  Jeremiah,  did  not  perform  any  operation  upon  the  Book  of 

Ezekiel.  Duhm  did,  however,  refuse  to  classify  Ezekiel,  who 

3 

was  dependent  upon  Jeremiah,  as  one  of  Israel’s  great  prophet 

for  he  could  not  discover  the  inspirational  drive  within 

Ezekiel  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  other  great  prophets 

He  summarized  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  as  11  Jeremia  ist  Gefiihls- 

4 

mensch,  Hesekiel  Verstandesmensch. ” Duhm  did  not  alter  his 

1.  Spiegel:  HTR.  vol.  24  (1931)  p.  250. 

2.  Graetz:  op.  cit.,  p.  446. 

3.  Duhm:  Die  Theologie  der  Fropheten,  (1875)  p.  208. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  252. 
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opinion  of  Ezekiel  and  when  he  published  the  second  edition 

of  Israels  Propheten  he  again  stressed  the  point  that  Ezekiel 

was  not  an  inspired  prophet  but  was  a cold,  reasoning,  and 

careful  thinker.  Duhm  added,  "Das  Buch  zeigt  tiberall 

denselben  schriftstellerischen  Character;  es  1st  durchaus  ein 

2 

Produckt  des  Schreibtisches."  This  statement,  coming  from  one 

who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  the  art  of  detecting 

variations  in  style,  as  his  interpretation  of  Isaiah  and 

Jeremiah  clearly  show,  certainly  adds  weight  to  our  belief 

that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  largely  the  work  of  one  author. 

3 

Eduard  Reuss  interpreted  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  the 

product  of  a single  mind  but  suggested  that  the  author  was 

primarily  a writer  and  not  an  orator,  "Apres  tout  ce  qui 

vient  d’etre  dit,  il  est  presque  superflu  d’ajouter  qu’il  n'y 

a pas,  dans  tout  ce  livre,  une  seule  page  que  nous  devrions 

supposer  avoir  ete  lue  ou  debitee  publiquement . Ezechiel  n’a 

pas  ete  orateur;  il  est  ecrivain.  Ce  qu’il  nous  donne,  ce  sont 

des  elucubrations  litteraires,  le  produit  d’un  travail  de 

cabinet,  le  fruit  du  recueillement  et  de  la  contemplation.  Il 

faudrait  fermer  les  yeux  a 1’ evidence,  pour  arriver  a soutenir 

qu’il  ait  jamais  eu  1’ occasion  de  se  meler  activement  aux 

affaires,  de  sortir  de  sa  retraite  pour  paraitre  sur  la  scene 

ou  s’agitaient  les  passions  et  ou  se  deroulaient  les 
4 

evenements. " Ezekiel,  since  he  lived  In  exile,  had  no  oppor- 

1.  Duhm:  Israels  Propheten1 2 3 4  (1922)  p.  229. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  229. 

3.  Reuss;  Les  Prophetes,  vol.  2 (1876). 

4.  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  10. 


tunity  to  take  active  part  in  public  life  and  consequently  he 
was  forced  to  work  in  the  quiet  surroundings  of  a study  where 
he  wrote  his  book  which,  he  hoped,  would  some  day  assist  the 
House  of  Israel  to  rebuild  their  nation  according  to  a plan 
that  would  insure  its  permanence. 

Reuss  concluded  that  "Ezechiels  Stil  hat  keine  Pehler 
and  that  the  majority  of  his  oracles  were  symbolic.  Reuss 
went  so  far  as  to  interpret  the  death  of  the  prophet’s  wife 


1 


2 

as  a symbolic  representation  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel  was  more  than  a writer  of  oracles  and  therefore 

we  disagree  with  the  limitation  which  Reuss  placed  upon  the 

prophet  but  we  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Reuss,  after  his 

study  of  the  prophet’s  style  of  writing,  and  of  the  historical 

background,  still  believed  in  the  traditional  view  in  regard 

to  the  unity  and  historical  setting  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

5 

Carl  Friedrich  Keil  opposed  H&vernich’s  interpretation 

that  Ezekiel  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  symbolic  figures  of 

Babylon  on  the  grounds  that  a Jewish  priest  would  not  be 

influenced  by  foreign  ideas.  Keil  regarded  the  Book  of 

4 

Ezekiel  as  a complete  unit  and  insisted  that  it  was  written  by 
Ezekiel  who  was  living  in  exile  at  the  time  of  Jerusalem’s 


fall. 

Ezekiel’s  call  to  the  prophetic  office  contained  the 


1.  Reuss:  Das  Alte  Testament,  vol.  2,  p.  349. 

2.  Ibid,  pi  393. 

3.  Keil:  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel, 

(Translated  by  James  Martin)  2 vols.  ( 107(5  ) . 

4.  Ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  V. 
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command  to  warn  and  to  watch  over  Israel.  The  fulfillment  of 

the  first  charge  was  nothing  more  than  the  warning  and  the 

prediction  of  doom  which  has  expressed  itself  in  the  writings 

of  Ezekiel.  The  second  charge  was  not  fulfilled  until  after 

the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  message  of  hope  was  delivered  to 

the  exiles,  "in  order  to  preserve  from  despair  the  nation 

languishing  in  exile,  and  given  over  to  the  scorn,  contempt, 

and  tyranny  of  the  heathen,  he  was  able  to  open  up  the 

sources  of  comfort  by  announcing  that  the  Lord  in  requital  of 

the  ignominy  heaped  upon  His  people,  would  overwhelm  all  the 

heathen  nations  with  destruction. .. .would  again  gather  them 

out  of  their  dispersion. . .and  would  conduct  them  back  to  their 
1 

own  land." 


Rudolf  Smend  (1880)  believed  that  Ezekiel  was  old 

enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of  king  JehoiachinTs  captivity 
2 

in  597  B.  C.  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  priestly 
customs  at  Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel,  after  living  in  exile  for  five  years,  was 
called  by  Yahweh  and  given  the  command  to  serve  as  a prophet. 
But  since  Ezekiel  was  living  in  Babylonia  he  was  not  able  to 
function  as  a prophet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  "In- 
mitten der  Gola  am  Kebar  konnte  Ezechiel  kein  eigentlicher 
Prophet  sein  und  ist  es  auch  nie  geworden.  Ein  prophet  d.  h. 
ein  Mittelsmann  zwischen  Gott  und  Volk  muss  inmitten  des 
Volkes  leben,  Ezechiel  hatte  nur  einzelne  Volksglieder  vor 


1.  Ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  7. 

2.  Smend:  Der  Prophet  Ezechiel,  (1880)  p.  xiv. 
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sich,  das  Volk  selbst  musste  er  sich  kttnstlich  vergegen- 
1 

w&rtigen."  However,  according  to  Smend,  Ezekiel  was  not  en- 

gaged  in  the  production  of  his  hook  during  the  period  before 

the  fall  of  Jerusalem  for  the  general  artistic  arrangement  and 

the  literary  elaborations  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  have 

forced  Smend  to  the  conclusion  that,  "Das  ganze  Buch  ist  viel- 

mehr  die  logische  Entwicklung  einer  Reihe  von  Gedanken  nach 

einem  wohliiberlegten  und  z.  Th.  ganz  schematischen  Plane,  man 

kftnnte  kein  Sttick  herausnehmen,  ohne  das  ganze  Ensemble  zu 

zerstbren. . .Hbchst  wahrscheinlich  ist  das  ganze  Buch  deshalb 

auch  in  einem  Zuge  niedergeschrieben  und  als  seine  ungefMhre 

Abfassungzeit  hat  das  Datum,  40.  1 zu  gelten,  der  zwei  Jahre 

sp&ter  fallende  Nachtrag  29.  17ff.  setzt  bereits  seine 

Publication  voraus.  Uebrigens  schrieb  Ezechiel  wbhrend  der 

2 

Belagerung  von  Tvrus." 

Smend  believed  that  Ezekiel  represented  a later  step 

in  the  development  of  Israel’s  religious  ideas  than  that 

3 

represented  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  He  also  made  many 

comparisons  between  the  Laws  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and 

the  priestly  Code  and  agreed  with  George  and  Vatke  that  the 

Book  of  Ezekiel  was  the  key  that  would  unlock  the  critical 

4 

problems  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  relationship  which  exists  between  the  life  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  formation  of  his  book  is  very  obvious.  The 


1.  Ibid,  p.  xvi. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  xxif. 
3*  Ibid,  p.  vii. 
4.  Ibid,  p.  312. 
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date  586  B.  C.  is  a dividing  point  in  each.  The  fall  of 

Jerusalem  resulted  in  a change  within  the  life  of  Ezekiel 

and  the  prophet  became  a pastor  and  a law-giver  and  the 

Book  of  Ezekiel  makes  a corresponding  change  after  chapter  53. 

The  first  period  of  the  prophet’s  activity  and  the  first  part 

of  the  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  failure  of  Israel 

to  worship  Yahweh  as  they  should.  The  second  period  of  the 

prophet’s  activity,  and  the  greatest  as  far  as  Israelite 

religion  is  concerned,  is  recorded  in  chapters  34-48  in  which 

the  prophet  gives  the  House  of  Israel  a program  of  worship 

which  Yahweh  would  approve. 

Smend  recognized  the  corrupt  text  of  Ezekiel  but 

decided  to  follow  the  Massoretic  tradition  and  ignored  the 

results  gained  by  Hitzig  who  had  used  the  Septuagint  as  a 

1 

means  of  correcting  some  of  the  errors. 

Ezekiel  deserved  a high  place  among  the  characters  of 

the  Old  Testament  for  he  "ist  vielmehr  der  Anf&nger  einer 

neuen  Zeit,  der  geistige  Vater  des  Judenthums,  der  als  solcher 

ohne  Zweifel  eine  der  ersten  Stellen  unter  den  Manner  des 
2 

A.  T.  einnimmt." 

An  article  by  Joh.  Gottfried  Wetzstein,  "Das 

batan&ische  Giebelgebirge , excurs  liber  Ps.  68.  16.”  was 

published  by  Franz  Delitzsch  along  with  his  commentary  on  the 
3 

Psalms.  In  his  article  Wetzstein  advocated  the  post-exilic 


1.  Ibid,  p.  xxix. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  viii.  . 

3.  Delitzsch:  Die  Psalmen,  (1884) 
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origin  of  Psalm  68  and  used  the  theory  of  Zunz  regarding 

Ezekiel  to  substantiate  his  view,  Wetzstein  said,  "Zunz  l&sst 

dass  Such  Ezechiel  zwischen  440-400  v.  Chr.  geschrieben  sein, 

und  eine  Widerlegung  seiner  Beweise  habe  ich  noch  nicht 

gesehen;  ebenso  ist  der  nach-exilische  Ursprung  des  Psalms 

1 

vielfach  behauptet  worden,"  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  an  introduc- 
tion to  Wetzstein' s treatise,  remarked,  "allerdings  bis  jetzt 
noch  keine  eingehende  Widerlegung  gefunden;  sie  ist  eben  so 

abenteuerlich,  dass  niemand  sie  der  Widerlegung  werth 
2 

befunden."  Then  commenting  further  on  the  argument  of  Zunz 

that  the  plan  of  Ezekiel,  due  to  political  reasons,  could  not 

have  been  drawn  up  during  the  exile,  Delitzsch  concluded, 

"Welch  ein  Machtspruch!  Im  Gegentheil,  keine  Zeit  war 

geeigneter  als  diese,  mit  der  Aussicht  auf  die  nahe  ErlBsung 

aus  der  Gefangenschaft  iiberschwengliche  Erwartungen  zu 
3 

verbinden," 

L.  Seinecke  (1884)  published  a tv/o  volume  work  on  the 
7T 

hi story  of  Israel  which  contained  his  view  that  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  was  pseudepigraphic  and  was  written  in  the  Maecabean 
era.  Seinecke  objected  to  the  traditional  interpretation  that 
Ezekiel  deserved  a place  among  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "Wenn  man  gesagt  hat,  Ezechiel  habe  nicht s neues 
verkiindigt , sondern  lebe  von  den  Brotsamen,  die  von  dera  Tische 
der  friiheren  Propheten  gefallen  seien,  so  kann  derjenige  dies 


1.  Wetzstein:  "Das  batan&ische  Giebelgebirge"  p.  19,  (1884) 

2.  Ibid,  p.  4. 

3,  Ibid,  p.  5, 

4,  Seinecke:  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2 vols.  (1884) 
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mit  gutem  Rechte  behaupten,  der  den  Propheten  in  sp&te  Zeiten 
setzt,  in  welchen  das  Prophet entum  l&ngst  erloschen  war;  aber 
nicht  solche  Erkl&rer  diirfen  das  thun,  welche  den  Ezechiel 

i 

nach  seinen  eigenen  Worten  vor  und  in  das  Exil  setzen.” 

A person  living  in  Jerusalem  during  the  second  century 

B.  C.  wrote  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  succeeded  in  concealing 

his  own  personality  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Jewish  scholars 

accepted  his  writing  as  prophetic  literature.  "Hiernach  hat 

Ezechiel  viel  sp&ter  gelebt,  als  er  angiebt.  Er  giebt  die 

friihere  Zeit  an,  um  den  Schein  zu  erwecken,  dass  er  wirklich 

Prophet  sei;  auch  hat  er  seinen  Zweck  erreicht,  denn  er  hat 

2 

seinen  Platz  im  Kanon  als  Prophet.”  Seinecke  dated  the 

composition,  ”Hiernach  hat  Ezechiel  sein  Buch  in  dem  genannten 

Jahre  164-165  vor  Christus  geschrieben,  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  die 

3 

messianischen  Gedanken  von  selbst  lebendig  wurden.” 

Seinecke  accepted  the  conclusions  of  Hitzig  regarding 
the  literary  relationship  between  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  used  them  as  a foundation 
for  his  view  that  the  author  of  Ezekiel  sat  quietly  at  his 
desk  in  Jerusalem  while  he  wrote  the  book  and  that  he  employed 
all  of  the  available  Hebrew  Literature  in  preparing  his  compo- 
sition. "Das  erste  Gapitel  Ezechiels  1st  aus  verschiedenen 
Prophetenstellen  zusammengesucht , zun&chst  aus  Jesaias  und 
Jeremias  die  Vorstellungen  vom  Himmelsglanze , vom  Cherub,  vom 

1.  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  2. 

2.  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  3. 

3.  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  10. 
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Hiramelsgewftlbe,  vom  Regenbogen  sind,  wie  es  eben  gehen  wollte, 

zusammengearbeitet ; es  soil  die  unnahbare  MajestlLt  des 

himmlischen  Herrn  und  ihm  gegenilber  die  vBllige  Nichtigkeit 

1 

des  Menschen  dargestellt  werden." 

Although  Seinecke  was  indebted  to  the  studies  made  by 
Ewald,  Zunz,  Hitzig,  and  Reuss,  he  was  nevertheless  independen 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  his  research  in  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  however,  his  theory  concerning  the  authorship  of 


2 

Ezekiel  has  not  gained  wide  approval.  For  a while  Berry 

accepted  a portion  of  the  theory  but  later  rejected  it 
3 ' 4 

entirely.  We  believe  that  Kuenen’s  argument  against  the 
pseudepigraphic  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  final 


and  that  Torrey’s  attempt  to  revive  it  has  not  been  successful 


Seinecke’ s argument  that  the  language  within  the  Book  of 

6 

Ezekiel  displays  a Roman  influence  has  been  adequately  dis- 


7 

posed  of  by  Spiegel’s  comments. 

Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,  after  reading  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  in  the  Hebrew,  decided  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a reasonable  interpretation  of  the  book  unless  the 
corrupt  sections  within  the  tdxt  were  clarified.  nIch  griff 
hierauf  zur  Septuaginta  und  verglich  raeine  Tischendorf sche 
Handausgabe  mit  dem ‘massoretischen  Texte,  und  damit  war  der 


1.  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  5. 

2.  Berry:  JBL  34  (1915)  p.  17f.  also  JBL  41  (1922)  p.  224f. 

3.  Berry:  JBL  49  (1930)  p.  83f. 

4 . Kuenen : Historisch-kritische  Sinleitung  in  die  Bticher 

des  Alten  Test  aments  vol.  2,  (1892)  p.  565. 

5.  Torrey:  Pseudo  Ezekiel  and  the  Original  Prophecy.  (1930) 

6.  Seinecke:  op.  clt.,  vol.  2,  p.  147 

7.  Spiegel:  HTR  24  (1931)  p.  250f. 
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Weg  gewiesen,  auf  welchem  man  hoffen  konnte,  der  Schwierigkeit 
en  Keister  zu  werden:  die  Nebel,  welche  das  Verst&ndniss  des 
Buches  verschleiert  hatten,  begannen,  sich  zu  lichten,  und  dem 
staunenden  Auge  zeigte  sich  eine  Textegestalt  von  einer  eigen- 

thtimliehen  herben  SchBnheit  und  Grossartigkeit , deren 

1 

Originalit&t  machtig  anzog." 

Professor  Cornill  was  convinced  that  the  Book  of 

Ezekiel  was  written  by  one  person,  "Wenn  irgend  ein  Buch  des 

Alten  Testaments  den  Stempel  der  Authentie  an  der  Stirn  tr&gt 

und  uns  noch  in  der  Gestalt  vorliegt,  in  welcher  es  aus  der 

Hand  seines  Verfassers  hervorging,  so  1st  es  das  Buch  Ezechiel 

Kein  anderes  ist  eine  so  grossartig  angelegte  und  so  klar 

durchgeftthrte  planvolle  Einheit,  kein  anderes  zeigt  so  vom 

ersten  bis  z um  letzten  Buchstaben  dieselbe  Hand,  denselben 

Geist,  dieselbe  scharf  ausgepragte  Individualit&t , nur  ist 

2 

leider  der  Text  stark  beschadigt  auf  uns  gekOInmen.,,  and  he 
added,  "die  Bestreitungen  (von  Zunz  und  Seinecke)  hat  man  mit 

vollem  Rechte  nicht  ernst  genommen  sondern  lediglich  als 

5 

Curiosa  betrachtet."  Later  Cornill  revised  his  Einleitung  in 
das  Alte  Testament  and  changed  this  statement  but  he  never 
rejected  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

However,  Cornill  did  not  accept  the  views  of  Smend  and 
Seinecke  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  written  on  one  occasion. 
"Ezechiel  kam  nach  Babylonien  als  fertiger  und  in  seiner 

1.  Cornill:  Das  Buch  des  Propheten  Ezechiel, „ (1886) , p.  i. 

2.  Cornill:  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  (1896),  p.  176 

3.  Ibid,  p.  T76l 
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Entwickelung  abgeschlossener  Mann  und  es  ist  mir  persBnlich 
auch  durchaus  nieht  zweifelhaft,  dass  er  schon  bald  naehher 
seine  schriftstellerische  Th&tigkeit  begann;  sein  Buch  ist 
nicht  in  Einem  Zuge  auf  der  Studierstube  niedergeschrieben, 
sondern  eine  allerdings  vom  ihm  selbst  und  nach  einem 
grossartigen  und  kunstvollen  Plane  angelegte  Sammlung,  deren 

einzelne  Stiike  jedoch  zu  sehr  verschiedenen  Zeiten  concipiert 

1 

warden. ” 

Cornill,  in  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  difficulties 

involved  in  interpreting  chapter  4,  divided  the  material  into 

two  sections,  "Wir  haben  also  zu  unterscheiden  eine  Exils- 

symbolik  und  eine  Belagerungssymbolik.  Dass  zu  letzterer, 

der  Belagerungssymbolik,  in  unsrem  Texte  die  vv.  1-3,  7,  10-11 

16-17  gehftren,  liegt  auf  der  Hand;  zu  der  Exilssytnbolik 

gehftren  zun&chst  sicher  die  vv.  12-15.  Praglich  sind  die 

2 

vv.  4-6  und  8-9.”  This  view,  however,  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  majority  of  Ezekiel  critics  and  personally  we  see  no 

i 

reason  for  the  division. 

Regarding  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  original  text 
Cornill  wrote,  nWollten  wir  nun  zur  Herstellung  des  Grundtexte 
Ezechiels  nach  Analogie  der  klassischen  Philologie  verfahren 

so  mttssten  wir  zuerst  aller  hebr&ischen  Handschriften  des 

3 

Propheten  habhaft  zu  werden  suchen  und  diese  vergleichen. ” 
Cornill  used  the  Septuagint,  the  Targum,  the  Peshitto,  and  the 

1.  Cornill:  Das  Buch  des  Propheten  Ezechiel,  (1886),  p.  vi. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  “198. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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Vulgate  as  well  as  the  Massoretic  text  and  assumed  a scholarly 
attitude  toward  all  versions  as  he  reconstructed,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  the  original  text  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

The  major  contribution  which  Cornill  has  made  in  the 
field  of  Ezekiel  research  has  been  that  connected  with  his 
textual  study  and  modern  scholars  owe  a great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  careful  work  of  this  German  critic.  However,  we 
add,  that  during  the  course  of  Cornill fs  intensive  work  upon 
the  text  of  Ezekiel,  he  was  never  forced  to  alter  his  view 
regarding  the  essential  unity  and  authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel. 

Maurice  Vernes  (1889)  found  it  difficult  to  accept  the 

historical  background  in  which  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  placed. 

How  could  Ezekiel,  a captive  in  a strange  land,  prophesy  as 

strongly  as  he  did  in  behalf  of  a conquered  nation?  It  would 

have  been  impossible,  according  to  Vernes,  for  a man  living  in 

Babylonia  during  the  early  years  of  the  exile  either  to  have 

warned  or  to  have  watched  over  the  House  of  Israel,  let  alone 

to  have  written  ritualistic  laws  and  to  have  formulated  plans 

for  a new  temple.  Therefore  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  not  a 

product  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixth  century.  nQu*il  est 

simple,  au  contraire,  d*y  voir  le  produit  d'une  composition 

litteraire  libre,  et  le  resultat  des  meditations  des  £coles 

1 

juives  du  troisieme  siecle  avant  notre  ere!” 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  written  as  a supplementary 

form  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  addressed 
1.  Vernes:  Precis  DfHlstoire  Juive , (1889),  p.  810. 
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the  people  in  the  homeland  and  later  writers  constructed  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  with  a similar  message  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  a prophet  living  among  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  "En  meme 


temps  que  les  auteurs  d*Ezechiel  ont  pretendu  donner  un 
pendant  au  livre  de  Jeremie  precedemment  compose,  ils  ont  voulu 
qu!il  lui  servit  de  contrepartie  a certains  egards*  Ainsi 
Jeremie  montre  beaucoup  de  dedain  pour  les  ceremonies  du  culte 
Ezechiel,  au  contraire,  leur  donne  son  attention  et  en  fait 
le  plus  grand  cas.  Tandis  que  Jeremie,  ecrit  selon  toutes 
les  apparences  au  quatrieme  siecle,  presente  de  remarquables 
af finites  avec  le  Deuteronome,  Ezechiel  se  rapproche  du 
Levitique,  ce  qui  nous  engage  a placer  sa  composition  au 


troisieme  siecle*" 

Verne s followed  Zunz  in  maintaining  that  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  exile,  but  he 
shov/ed  some  independence  in  developing  the  argument  that  the 
message  which  the  book  contains  would  have  very  little 
significance  if  it  were  delivered  in  Babylonia  for  that 
country  was  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  were  men  of  action  and  they  faced  the  situations  in 
which  they  were  involved  and  for  that  reason  we  believe  that 
the  criticism  of  Vernes  is  correct*  Chapters  4-24  could  not 
have  been  written  in  Babylonia  for  they  deal  with  the  sins 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  directly  to  those  people* 


1.  Ibid,  p.  811 
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Lucien  Gautier  (1891) , familiar  with  the  critical 
interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  followed  the  traditional 
view  and  accepted  the  historical  background  of  the  early  exilic 
period  as  the  proper  setting  for  Ezekiel* s activity.  Gautier 
carefully  surveyed  the  field  of  Ezekiel  research,  grappled  with 
the  theories  advocated  by  Zunz,  Vernes,  Havet,  Reuss,  Duhm,  and 

others,  and  then  presented  the  non-theological  students  with  a 

■ 

good  discussion  of  the  life  and  call  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

Gautier  disagreed  with  the  Wellhausen  school  in  regard  to  the 

1 

date  of  the  Priestly  Code  and  maintained  that  the  priestly 

document  was  pre-exilic  ani  that  it  had  been  written  prior  to 

2 

the  time  of  Ezekiel. 

Gautier  concluded,  11 II  nou3  a semble  qu’apres  avoir 

✓ / /•  ^ / 
trace  le  tableau  des  evenements  contemporains  d*Ezechiel  et 

expose  le  eharactere  particulier  de  son  mandat  prophet ique,  il 
fallait  faire  ressortir  a grands  traits,  au  moyen  de  ses  trois 
principales  visions,  la  portee  generale  et  les  lignes  mattress- 
es de  sa  carriere.  Puis,  reprenant  un  a un  les  divers  sujets 
qu*il  a abordes  dans  ses  discours  et  cherchant  a les  classer 
sous  un  certain  nombre  de  chefs,  nous  avons  fait  passer  dev ant 
nous  les  nombreuses  faces  de  son  activite.  Partout,  il  s*est 
montre  le  meme.  Un  cachet  uniforme  est  empreint  sur  les 
manifestations  variees  de  son  ministere:  il  est  tout  entier  et 
sans  reserves  le  prophete  de  l*exil.  Cet  exclusivisme  a sa 
raison  d*etre,  Ezechiel  a ete  l’homme  de  son  temps  et,  mieux 

1.  Gautier:  La  Mission  du  Prophete  Ezechiel,  (1891),  p.  218f. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  358f  • 
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que  cela,  l*homme  de  la  situation.  II  a repondu  a un  besoin 

/ A 

imperieux  que  les  circonstances  avaient  fait  naitre  et  qui 

existait,  du  raoins  a.  l*etat  inconscient,  au  sein  du  peuple  de 

Juda.  II  a su  tourner  les  Energies  de  son  peuple  vers  un  but 

sT  atteindre,  et  sous  son  influence  une  phase  nouvelle  a 
1 

commence." 

Theodor  Arndt  (1886)  discussed  Ezekiel* s position 

2 

among  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  concluded,  "Ezechiel  ist 

kein  Prophet ... .Er  ist  aus  einem  Propheten  ein  Dogmatiker 

geworden. . . .Darum  ist  Jeremia  der  letzte  Prophet,  Ezechiel 

aber  der  erste  Schriftgelehrte  *der  geistige  Vater  des 
3 

Judentums’."  Arndt  placed  Ezekiel  between  Jeremiah  and 

Deutero- Isaiah  and  regarded  the  idea  of  holiness  as  the  key 

to  Ezekiel* s understanding  of  world  history* 

A.  B.  Davidson  (1892)  published  the  commentary  on  the 

4 

Book  of  Ezekiel  for  the  Cambridge  Bible  but  he  did  not  criti- 
cize nor  did  he  defend  the  traditional  view*  The  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  as  Davidson  interpreted  it,  was  written  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.  The  first  section  of  the  book  was  dominated 
by  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  would  be  destroyed,  the  second 
section  of  the  book  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  restoration 
and  of  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  both  sections  were  written 
by  Ezekiel. 

The  author  of  the  book,  under  the  influence  of  the 


1*  Ibid,  p.  367f. 

2.  Arndt:  Die  Stellung  Ezechiels  in  der  Alttest ament lichen 
Prophetie.  ( 1886 ) • 

3.  Ibid,  p.  27f* 

4.  Davidson:  Ezekiel.  (Cambridge  Bible). 
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nationalistic  movements  of  his  age,  delivered  his  message  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  exile.  There  was  very  little  dis- 
tinction, in  the  mind  of  Ezekiel,  between  the  exiles  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah,  but  whenever  a distinction  was  made  it 
is  clear  that  Ezekiel  favored  his  brother  captives  for  he 
regarded  them  as  the  flower  of  the  nation  (Ezekiel  11.  14-21). 

Davidson  accepted  the  traditional  chronology  and 
regarded  Ezekiel  as  a prophet  who  worked  both  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  also  pointed  out  one  characteristic 
of  Ezekiel  that  is  worthy  of  our  attention  and  that  was  the 
constant  habit  which  Ezekiel  had  of  idealizing  events  which  he 
could  recall  either  through  his  own  experience  or  through  his 
knowledge  of  history.  The  attempts  which  some  scholars  had 
made  to  limit  Ezekiel’s  office  to  the  exiles  were  rejected  by 
Davidson  who  stated,  "The  idea  that  the  prophet’s  office  was 

limited  to  the  exiles,  among  whom  he  was  a sort  of  pastor, 

1 

with  a cure  of  souls,  is  supported  by  nothing  in  the  book." 

A.  Kuenen  lamented  the  fact  that  the  average  person 
neglected  to  study  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  because  of  the  unattrac- 
tive nature  of  the  book  and  of  the  problems  involved.  Kuenen 

wrote,  "The  book  is  a carefully  planned  and  studied  literary 
2 

whole."  and  though  problems  are  presented,  they  can  never  be 
solved  by  placing  the  book  upon  the  shelf.  We  must  know  that 
l "The  influence  he  (Ezekiel)  exerted  was  due  in  the  last  resort 

not  to  any  brilliant  qualities  or  talents  which  he  possessed 

1.  Davidson:  Ezekiel,  p.  xxiii.  (We  quote  from  edition 

revised  by  A.  W.  Streane  and  published  in  the  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  1916) 

2.  Kuenen:  The  Modern  Review,  vol.  5,  No.  20,  (1884)  p.  621. 
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but  to  the  moral  kernel  of  his  character.  He  was  in  earnest, 

passionately  in  earnest,  to  the  very  bone.  There  lay  his  power, 

and  there,  too,  in  connection  with  the  outcome  of  his  work, 

1 

lies  the  lesson  he  may  teach  us  yet." 

In  his  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  die  Bilcher 

des  Alten  Testaments,  Kuenen  criticized  the  attempts  which  had 

been  made  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and 

rightfully  challenged  the  pseudepigraphical  interpretation  of 

the  book,  Mttber  wirkliche  Pseudepigrapha  wird  uns  ein  ttber- 

raschendes  Licht  aufgehen,  wenn  erst  die  Zeit  ihres  Entstehens 

entdeckt  sein  wird;  das  Buch  Ezechiel  dagegen  zeigt  sich  uns 

als  ein  zweckloses  und  dunkles  Produkt,  wenn  wir  es  aus 

Babylonien  und  der  exilischen  Zeit  nach  Jud&a  und  in  ein 

sp&teres  Jahrhundert  verlegen.  Wer  in  Zukunft  noch  mit  der 

Leugnung  der  Authentie  auftritt,  mag  bedenken  dass  auf  ihm  die 

Verpflichtung  ruht,  wenigstens  einigermassen  Rechenschaft  zu 

geben  sowohl  von  der  Absicht,  welche  der  von  ihm  angenommene 

jtbigere  Author  im  Auge  hatte,  als  auch  von  der  Kenntnis,  die 

er  zu  besitzen  zeigt,  wie  auch  von  den  Erwartung  und 

2 

Verordungen  welche  er  vortrSigt." 

Our  understanding  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  recognize  the  Maccabean  period  as  the  proper 
historical  background,  but  that  is  not  true  when  we  transpose 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  into  a later  period  as  Zunz  and  Seinecke 
propose. 

1.  Ibid,  p.  640. 

2.  Kuenen:  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  die  Biicher  des 

Alten  Testaments,  part  2,  (1892),  p.  365. 
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John  Skinner  (1895)  assumed  the  traditional  attitude 

toward  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  in  preparing  his  commentary  for  the 

Expositor’s  Bible.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Scythians  gave  Josiah 

1 

an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  reforms  which  were  given  a serious 

. 

setback  by  the  king’s  death.  The  religious  practices  which  had 

been  abolished  were  restored  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was 

forced  out  of  his  retirement  and  compelled  to  renew  his 

vigorous  denunciation  of  the  evil  conditions.  Ezekiel  lived 

during  this  period  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  prophet 

from  Anathoth.  Skinner  made  an  excellent  comparison  between 

the  two  and  concluded,  "Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 

that  Ezekiel's  thinking  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by 

Jeremiah,  the  influence  extends  not  only  to  the  form  but  also 

to  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  and  can  thBrefore  only  be 

explained  by  early  impressions  received  by  the  younger 

prophet  in  the  days  before  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to 
2 

him.” 

Ezekiel,  a captive  of  597  B.  C.  received  his  prophetic 

call  in  Babylonia  and  began  his  activities  there.  "The  de-* 

3 

struction  of  Jerusalem  cleared  the  issues."  and  the  struggle 
between  a popular  God  and  a righteous  God  ended  and  the 
prophetic  conception  of  a righteous  God  endured.  Then 
Ezekiel,  who  had  been  silent  for  two  years  prior  to  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  was  released  from  the  command  to  prophesy  doom 


1.  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  (The  Expositor's  Bible) 

(1895),  p.  5. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  25. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  51. 
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and  allowed  to  begin  his  new  ministry  of  consolation. 

Paul  Volz, (1697)  studying  the  messianic  passages  within 

the  writings  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  concluded  that 

Ezekiel  40-48  was  not  written  by  a prophet  who  lived  before 
2 

the  exile.  Volz  regarded  these  chapters  as  the  product  of  a 
student  who  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  master  and  who 
skilfully  attached  them  to  the  work  of  his  teacher.  Volz 
admitted  that  Ezekiel  40-48  was  the  fulfillment  of  Ezekiel* s 
plans  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  the  course  of  his 
treatise  Volz  did  not  develop  the  argument  which  caused  him 
to  classify  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  the 
work  of  a student. 

C.  H.  Toy,  a professor  at  Harvard  University,  made  a 

5 

very  penetrating  study  of  the  Ezekiel  text.  Toy  offered  no 

drastic  emendations  as  he  wished  only  to  clarify  the  text  and 

not  to  establish  a theory  of  his  own  concerning  the  writings 

of  Ezekiel.  The  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 

was  not  raised  by  Toy  and  we  have  a right  to  assume  that  Toy, 

after  he  had  grappled  with  the  Hebrew  text,  remained  loyal  to 

the  traditional  view  and  regarded  it  as  the  best  means  of 

explaining  the  life  and  the  writings  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

4 

The  English  translation  given  by  Toy  is  based  on  his 
corrected  text  and  is  worthy  of  greater  recognition  than  it 
has  received.  His  commentary  is  brief  but  to  the  point  and 

1.  Ibid,  p.  288f • 

2.  Volz:  Die  vorexlllsche  Jahweprophetie , (1897),  p.  84f. 

3.  Toy:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel , (Hebrew  Text)  (1899) 

4.  Toy:  The  Book  of  the  frophet  Ezekiel,  (A  New  English 
Translation)  (1899 ) . 


his  illustrations  are  well  selected  and  assist  the  reader  in 

obtaining  a better  understanding  of  the  prophetic  message 

which  Ezekiel  delivered  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Toy 

believed  that  Ezekiel  was  in  Babylonia  and  he  published  a 

1 

very  interesting  article  in  which  he  carefully  listed  the 

various  influences  which  Babylon  and  Babylonian  thought  had 

* 

exerted  upon  the  Hebrew  prophet. 


1.  Toy:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  June, 

(1881)  pp"'"'55'-66': 

* A number  of  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  were 
written  during  the  period  1865-1900,  but  their  authors  were 
dominated  by  the  conservative  view  and  their  work  has  made 
no  direct  contribution  to  our  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
writings  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  We  list  these  works  briefly. 
E.  W.  Hengstenberg:  The  Prophecies  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
(translated  by  A.  C . Murphy  and  J . G . Murphy ) ( 1869)  interest 
ing  reading,  but  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  critical  problems.  E.  Henderson:  The  Book  of  the 

Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1870)  The  author  seeks  to  interpret  the 
true  meaning  of  the  text  and  Is  not  concerned  with  other 
material.  Henry  Cowles:  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  (1871)  A conser- 

vative interpretation  which  regards  40-48  as  the  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  glorious  future  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

G.  Currey:  Ezekiel  (1876)  The  author  holds  the  traditional 

view  but  emphasizes  the  historical  value  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel.  E.  H.  Plumptre:  "Ezekiel,  an  ideal  Biography"  The 

author  sought  to  increase  the  popular  interest  in  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  published  his  biography  as  a serial  which  appeared 
in  The  Expositor  (1884)  vols.  7 and  8.  C.  von  Orelli;  Das 
Buch  Ezechlel  (1888)  A good  commentary  which  supports  the 
traditional  view  but  which  recognizes  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  Zunz,  Reuss,  and  Seinecke.  Ezekiel  (The  Pulpit  Commentary 
edited  by  H.  D.  M.  Spence  and  Joseph  S.  Exell)  (1892)  was 
written  by  E.  H.  Plumptre  and  T.  Whitelaw,  who  dealt  with  the 
exposition  of  the  book,  and  W.  P.  Adeney,  who  dealt  with  the 
homiletical  material  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The  comment- 
ary is  traditions  1.  Ezekiel  in  The  Preacher’s  Homiletical 
Commentary  by  D.  G.  Watt,  T.  H.  Leale,  and  Geo.  Barlow  (1892) 
is  just  another  traditional  commentary.  Buchanan  Blake: 

How  to  Read  the  Prophets.  Part  IV  Ezekiel,  (1894)  is  an  attemp 
to  popularize  the  writings  of  Ezekiel.  Prank  KAigJat  Saunders 
and  Charles  Foster  Kent: The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets, in 
the  series  "The  Messages  of  the  Mble"  (18§9)  is  another 
attempt  to  popularize  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  to  assist  the 
non-trained  Biblical  scholar  in  understanding  the  book. 
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Research  from  Kraetzschmar  to  the  present,  1900-1959. 

Richard  Kraetzschmar  (1900)  a professor  at  Marburg 

University,  published  a commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  in 

which  he  definitely  broke  away  from  the  traditional  view 

regarding  the  unity  of  the  book* 

Ezekiel,  a priest  connected  with  the  temple  at 

Jerusalem,  was  about  twenty-five  years  old  when  the  Babylonian 

army  entered  the  Judaean  capital  to  take  him,  along  with  king 

Jehoiachin,  into  exile.  Nothing  is  known  of  Ezekiel* s life 

among  the  exiles  until  593  B*  C.  when  he  received  a prophetic 

call  from  Yahweh  and  was  commanded  to  prophesy  doom  upon  the 

House  of  Israel.  The  message  of  the  first  period  of  his 

ministry  (593-586  B.  C.)  was  similar  to  that  of  Amos  and  Micah 

1 

or  to  that  of  the  early  career  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  Ezekiel 

condemned  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  because  of 

their  wickedness  and  predicted  that  Yahweh  would  inflict 

punishment  upon  them.  Kraetzschmar  recognized  the  importance 

of  the  visionary  experiences  in  the  early  ministry  of  Ezekiel 

and  attributed  them  to  the  prophet's  ecstatic  sensitiveness 

2 

and  to  his  home  among  the  exiles.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  ended 
the  first  phase  of  Ezekiel’s  career,  for  it  brought  his 
prophecy  to  pass  and  vindicated  his  statement  that  Yahweh 
would  punish  the  Judaean  nation  because  of  her  sins. 

However,  Ezekiel's  ministry  did  not  cease  in  586  B.  C. 

Instead  it  entered  a second  phase  which  proved  to  be  of  far 

1.  Kraetzschmar:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1900),  p.  v. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  v. 
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greater  significance  than  the  first.  In  this  period  (from 

586  B.  C.  until  his  death)  Ezekiel  sought  to  rebuild  the  hope 

and  faith  of  his  people  and  to  lay  plans  for  a future  nation 

which  would  never  wander  from  the  paths  of  Yahweh. 

Kraetzschmar  added,  "Alles  in  allem:  Ezfs  Erscheinen  bedeutet 

einen  Wendepunkt  in  der  Geschichte  der  Prophetie,  - den  Anfang 

vom  Ende.  Der  deist  der  vorexil.  Prophetie .erlischt ; die 

Prophet  werden  Seelsorger,  Religionslehrer , Gesetzgeber, 

Apokalyptiker , und  Ez.  ist  die  PersBnlichkeit  gewesen,  in  der 
u 

sich  dieser  Ubergang  unter  Einwirkung  der  ver&nderten 
Verh&ltnisse  zuerst  vollzogen  hat.  So  ist  er  der  geistige 

1 

Vater  des  Judentumes  und  der  beginnenden  Horaokratie  geworden." 

Kraetzschmar  ’ s contribution  to  the  field  of  Ezekiel 
research  came  when  he  rejected  the  views  of  Kuenen  and  Smend 
and  advocated  his  two  recension  theory.  Kraetzschmar  admitted 
that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  contained  a more  definite  plan  than 
any  other  of  the  prophetic  books  within  the  Old  Testament,  but 
that  fact  could  not  balance  the  Talmudic  tradition  that  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  had  written  the  book. 

Professor  Cornill  had  pointed  out  several  parallel 
passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  Kraetzschmar  added  to 
the  number  of  duplications  within  the  book  until  he  was  able 
to  present  his  theory  that  the  present  Book  of  Ezekiel  had 
been  constructed  from  two  independent  recensions.  "Das  sind 
die  durch  das  ganze  Buch  hin  hervortretenden  Paralleltexte , 


1.  Ibid,  p.  viii 
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Dubletten.  Diese  auffallende  Erscheinung  ist  zuerst  bei  7. 

1-9  beobachtet  und  richtlg  erkannt  worden  (von  Hz.  Co.  Lag.), 
Be.  Toy  reden  auch  an  einigen  anderen  Stellen  noch  von 
Dubletten,  - dass  die  letzteren  aber  keineswegs  vereinzelt 
dastehen,  sondern  sich  dnrch  das  ganze  Werk  hindurch ziehen, 

it 

raithin  auf  eine  doppelte  textliche  TJberlieferung  des  Ez.- 
buches  schliessen  lassen,  ist  im  nachstehenden  Kommentare 
geseigt;  die  raarkantesten  Stellen  sind  1.  1-3,  13f . ; 3.  4-9; 

4.  9-17;  6.  Iff.;  7.  1-9;  8.  7f . ; 9.  5-7;  10.  1,  8ff . ; 

12.  21-27;  17.  8-10,  16-20;  18.  21-29;  23.  40-44;  24.  22-24; 
25.  3-7;  26.  2-14,  19-21;  30.  22-26;  35.  3-15a. ; 38.  If.; 

43.  18-27;  45.  21ff.  aber  noch  zahlreiche  andere  liessen  sich 
aufftihren.  Die  eine  der  beiden  Rezensionen  ist  ktlrzer 
gehalten  und  spricht  von  Ez.  in  der  3.  Person  (s  zu  1.  2f.; 

24.  24);  sie  ist  wohl  ein  Auszug  aus  der  ausftthrlicheren,  in 
welcher  Ez.  selbst  dass  Wort  fiihrt.  Da  es  nun  schlechterdings 
ausgeschlossen  ist,  dass  Ez.  selbst  sollte  zwei  von  einander 
abweichende  Textrelationen  zusammengearbeitet  haben,  so  bleibt 
nur  ttbrig,  die  Th&tigkeit  eines  Redaktors  anzunehmen,  der 
beiden  Textgestalten  vbllig  unpersftnlich  gegenttber stand. 

t! 

Uber  die  Zeit  seiner  Th&tigkeit  l&sst  sich  nur  sagen,  dass  sie 

ti 

vor  die  der  LXX-Ubersetzer  gef alien  sein  muss,  da  diesen,  in 

der  Hauptsache  wenigstens,  bereits  die  zusammengearbeitete 

1 

Textgestalt  vorgelegen  hat.” 

Scholars  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  rejecting 


1.  Ibid,  p.  xiii 


Kraetzschmar ’ s two  recension  theory  and  we,  after  a careful 
study  of  the  view,  are  forced  to  lay  it  aside  as  another 
inadequate  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel. 

Hugo  Winckler,  a very  independent  scholar,  felt  that 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  the  same  as  the  Books  of  Isaiah  and 

1 

Jeremiah,  was  nothing  more  than  a collection  of  writings 

many  of  which  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

Chapters  38-59,  for  example,  were  too  late  to  have  been 

composed  by  Ezekiel  for  the  historical  situation  In  back  of 

this  passage  was  not  the  Scythian  invasion,  that  had  occurred 

too  early,  but  it  was  the  Creek  invasion  which  took  place 

long  after  the  exile,  and  Cog  was  none  other  than  Alexander 
2 

the  Creat. 

Winckler  selected  the  date  539  B.  C.,  the  return  from 

Babylon,  as  the  date  from  which  the  chronological  references 

within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  are  to  be  measured  and  insisted 

that  neither  597nor  586  B.  C.  should  be  selected  for  nations 

do  not  measure  time  from  their  downfall,  which  would  be, 

"dasselbe,  als  wenn  man  die  Lebensjahre  eines  Menschen  von 

3 

seinem  tode  statt  seiner  geburt  an  rechnen  wollte.”  The  first 

eagle  mentioned  in  chapter  17  is  not  to  be  identified  with 

4 

Nebuchadrezzar,  but  with  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia.  Winckler 

1.  Winckler:  Altorlentallsche  Forschungen,  III,  1,  2 (1902) 

p.  135. 

2.  Winckler:  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  II,  1,  (1898)  p. 

160f  • 

3.  Winckler:  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  III,  1,  2 (1902). 
p.  137. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  142f. 
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reached  his  conclusion, with  the  aid  of  parallels  from  his 

study  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  belonged 

to  the  period  of  restoration,  approximately  539-515  B.  C. 

The  Ezekiel  critics  have  not  accepted  Winckler* s 

interpretation  but  William  Erbt  has  given  a complete  analysis 

of  the  dates  listed  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  arranges 

them  between  December  15,  535  B.  C.  and  November  10,  523  B.  C. 

Erbt  built  his  chronology  around  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 

took  place  586/585,  and  an  elcipse  of  the  moon  which  was 

total  during  the  night  of  the  16th/l7th  of  September  526  B.  C« 

Thus  Erbt  substantiates  Winckler* s theory  and  also  regards 

Ezekiel  as  a personality  living  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  after 

2 

the  Babylonian  exile. 

Winckler  and  Erbt  have  done  some  keen  arguing  in  their 
attempt  to  remove  Ezekiel  from  the  exilic  period  but  scholars 
have  not  taken  their  view  seriously.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  separate  Ezekiel  from  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  and  for  that 
reason  the  students  of  Ezekiel,  after  studying  the  work  of 
Winckler  and  Erbt,  place  the  view, that  Ezekiel’s  activity 
took  place  In  the  restoration  period,  on  file. 

D.  H.  Miiller  believed  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  the  field  of  Biblical  research 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  and  that  belief 
forced  him  to  study  the  book  and  to  make  his  contribution 
tov/ard  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  in  Ezekiel  which 

1.  Erbt:  OLZ,  21  (1918)  p.  176f. 

2.  Erbt:  OLZ,  20  (1917)  p.  33f. 
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he  felt  demanded  attention.  Mtiller  was  not  a text  critic  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term  and  rather  than  changing  the  text 
or  making  an  emendation  he  gave  each  passage  an  opportunity 
to  speak  for  itself. 

Miiller  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  so-called 

visionary  passages.  Chapters  1-3,  the  introduction  to  the 

prophetic  office.  Chapters  8-11,  Yahweh’s  departure  from 

Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  city.  And  chapters 

42.  1-2  and  43,  1-6,  the  announcement  of  the  return  of  Yahweh 

to  the  temple  which  has  been  reconstructed.  These  passages, 

especially  chapters  1-3, are  the  key  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

"Die  Vision  fflhrt  den  Leser  ins  Buch  ein  und  bildet  den 

1 

Schllissel  zum  ganzen  Buche."  for  it  is  Ezekiel’s  habit  once 
he  gains  possession  of  a thought,  to  be  so  impressed  by  it 
that  the  same  thought  appears  on  various  occasions  as  a sort 
of  refrain.  This  not  only  accounts  for  similarities  in  the 
visions  but  also  accounts  for  similarities  in  the  various 
passages  such  as  3.  16-21;  18.  If.;  and  33.  1-9. 

In  regard  to  Ezekiel  1-3  Mtiller  concluded,  "1.  Die 
Vision  Ezechiels  ist  von  der  Jesaias’  beeinflusst  und  beide 
sind  von  der  Michajahu’s  ben  Jimla's  abh&ngig,  der  im  Anblicke 
der  von  den  beiden  KBnigen  von  Israel  und  Juda  entfalteten 
Pracht,  zum  ersten  Male  Gott  als  KBnig,  vom  Hofstaate  umgeben, 
geschaut 

"2.  Die  Stellung  des  Thronwagens  im  Verh&ltnisse  zur 
1.  Miiller : Ezechlel-Studlen,  (1904),  p.  11 
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Weltlage  ist  eine  constante  und  die  Bewegung  desselben  musste 
iramer  nur  streng  in  der  Richtung  nach  der  vier  Weltgegenden 
stattf inden. 

"3.  Der  Thronwagen  kam  in  der  ersten  Vision  nicht  von 
dem  * Gdtterberge ' aus  dera  Norden,  sondern  von  Jerusalem  aus 
dem  Heiligthume. 

"4.  Ezechiel  sucht  in  der  zweiten  Phase  der  Vision 
seine  frtthere  Darstellung,  die  im  Volke  Anstoss  und  in  seiner 
Seele  Beunruhigung  hervorgerufen,  zu  corrigiren  und  zu 
interpretiren,  wie  dies  schon  die  Rabbinen  in  einem  eigen- 
thiimlichen  Ausspruch  geahnt  zu  haben  scheinen. 

11 5.  Der  Vers.  10.  14,  welcher  die  wichtigste 
Ver&nderung  (Kerub  fiir  Stier)  enth&lt  und  eine  andere  Reihen*' 
folge  der  Lebewesen  aufweist,  in  der  Septuaginta  fehlt  und  von 
der  Kritik  als  interpolirt  angesehen  wird,  erkl&rt  sich  aus 
der  Position  des  Thronwagens  und  rtihrt  gewiss  von  Ezechiel  her. 

11 6.  In  den  Versen  9.  3 und  10.  4 ist  der  Kerub  nicht 
der  Thronwagen  zu  verstehen,  sondern  die  Kerubim  im  Allerheil- 

tt 

igsten,  auf  denen  Gott  nach  der  Uberlieferung  gethront  hat. 

"7.  In  den  Stellen  8.  2 und  3.  23  ist  'die  Herrlich- 

keit  Gottes1  im  engeren  Sinne  (ohne  Thronwagen  und  Lebewesen) 

1 

gemeint • " 

Miiller  recognized  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  received  three 
charges,  (2.  3;  3.  4;  and  3.  11)  but  he  did  not  make  a study 
of  the  three  commissions  nor  did  he  give  an  adequate  interpre- 
tation of  them.  He  said,  "Aus  dieser  scharfen  Betonung  der 
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Sendung  erkl&rt  slch  eine  der  schwierigsten  Stellen  im  Buche 

Ezechiel,  wo  alle  Versionen  und  Comment at or en  entweder  gndern 

1 

Oder  etwas  supponiren  mtissen,  was  nicht  dasteht."  Milller 
concluded  that  the  words  ’send*  and  'go*  were  based  on 
prophetic  custom,  but  he  did  not  explain  the  difference  betwee 
being  sent  to  the  ’House  of  Israel*  and  to  the  ’Children  of 
Captivity* ’ 

2 5 

In  1907  and  1908  Mttller  published  books  which  dealt 

with  some  of  the  literary  problems  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

He  believed  that  Ezekiel  borrowed  Zephaniah  3.  1 and  enlarged 

4 

upon  it  when  he  wrote  Ezekiel  22.  24f.  He  also  discussed  the 

poetical  structure  of  Ezekiel  20,  23,  and  25. 

Mttller  discovered  some  interesting  parallels  between 

the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  "Diese 

Beispiele,  glaube  ich,  genttgen  vollkommen  nicht  nur  die 

Gleichartigkelt  der  stilistischen  Entwicklung  zu  beweisen, 

sondern  auch  darzuthun,  dass  die  grossen  Litter aturen 

Vorderasiens  von  einander  abh&ngig  waren  und  auf  einander 

einen  bestimmenden  Einfluss  ausgeiibt  haben.  Es  darf  also 

durchaus  nicht  als  gewagt  gelten,  in  Ezechiel,  der  im  Lande 

Babylon  gelebt  hat,  Spuren  der  keilschriftlichen 

5 

Litteratur  zu  erkennen." 

Muller’s  emphasis  upon  the  call  of  Ezekiel,  his 


1.  Ibid,  p.  30. 

2.  Mttller:  Komposition  und  Strophenbau,  (1907) 

3.  Mttller:  Strophen  und  Responsion  in  Ezechiel  und  den 

Psalmen,  (19081 

kiiller:  Komposition  und  Strophenbau,  (1907) 

5.  Miiller:  Ezechiel- Stud ien,  (1904)  p7  62. 
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acceptance  of  the  Babylonian  environment,  and  his  recognition 
that  Ezekiel  received  three  charges  are  significant  from  our 
point  of  view  and  we  shall  deal  with  those  factors  later. 

Or.  Jahn  (1905)  discovered  that  every  change  he  had 
made  in  his  notes  on  Ezekiel,  over  a three  year  period,  had 
been  made  in  favor  of  the  Septuagint  version.  This  fact 
combined  with  the  importance  he  had  attached  to  the  Greek 
version  in  his  Esther  studies  compelled  Jahn  to  use  the 
Septuagint  as  the  foundation  for  his  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel.  Jahn  paid  tribute  to  Hitzig  as  the  pioneer  who 
blazed  the  trail  into  the  Septuagint  and  he  commended  Cornill 
for  his  excellent  work  within  the  claim  staked  out  by  Hitzig. 
But  Jahn  went  further  than  either  of  his  predecessors  and  used 
the  Greek  version  as  the  basis  for  his  reconstruction  of  the 
authentic  passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Jahn  criticized  Smend  both  in  regard  to  the  unity  of 
Ezekiel  and  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  Massoretic 
text.  He  also  criticized  Kraetzschmar ’ s two  recension  theory 
and  insisted  that  the  kernel  of  the  book  came  from  the  hand  of 
Ezekiel.  However,  Jahn  believed  that  during  the  course  of 
time  the  original  work  of  the  prophet  was  re-edited,  glosses 
were  added  and  insertions  were  made,  but  the  Septuagint, 
according  to  Jahn,  is  based  upon  the  original  text  of  Ezekiel 
as  it  was  translated  before  the  Massoretic  text  had  been 
tampered  with  by  inexperienced  scribes. 

The  Massoretic  text,  as  we  find  it  today,  is  the 
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product  of  the  'Sopherim'  who  have  drawn  out  Ezekiel’s 
1 

'poison  fangs'  in  order  that  the  book  might  better  coincide 

with  the  Pentateuch,  ”Es  gibt  in  der  ganzen  Welt liter at ur 

kaum  ein  Buch,  welches  so  gemisshandelt  worden  ist,  wie 

Ezechiel  von  der  Soferim,  und  es  wird  ein  unverg&ngliches 

Charakteristicum  fiir  den  Buchstabenglauben  bleiben,  dass  noch 

in  neuster  Zeit  dieser  Text  fiir  ursorttnglich  gehalten  worden 
2 

ist,"  Later  scribes  revised  many  passages  in  order  that  the 

prophetic  message  migjht  meet  the  needs  of  their  age.  The  new 

passages  were  written  in  the  margin  and  copyists  finally 

inserted  the  marginal  notes  into  the  text  itself.  These 

additions  to  the  text  have  caused  scholars  no  end  of  trouble. 

Three  reasons  are ' given  for  the  re-editing  of  the 

Book  of  Ezekiel  by  the  Sopherim.  First,  to  iron  out  the 

differences  which  existed  between  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the 

Pentateuch.  Second,  to  change  the  anthropomorphic  conception 

of  God.  And  third,  to  lessen  Ezekiel's  severe  criticism  of 

Israel.  The  editors  inserted  expressions  from  both  the 

Priestly  and  the  Holiness  Codes  and  these  expressions  have 

caused  both  orthodox  and  liberal  writers,  such  as  Hengstenberg, 

Dillmann,  Vatke,  and  Nttldeke,  to  conclude  that  Ezekiel  was 

3 

acquainted  with  P.  Jahn  added  that  the  fact  of  P's  interpo- 
lation into  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  made  the  book  appear  younger 
than  the  Priestly  writings  and  was  no  doubt  the  leading 

1.  Jahn:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1905),  p.  iii. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  iiif. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  ix. 
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motive  in  admitting  Ezekiel  into  the  canon  as  a bulwark  for  P* 

The  interpretation  of  Jahn  rests  too  heavily  upon  the 

Septuagint  and  his  judgment  as  to  the  non-authenticity  of 

passages  is  not  always  correct.  For  example,  in  chapters 

8-11,  he  omits  8.  4;  9.  3;  10.  3-6,  8-22;  and  11.  1-21  even 

though  these  passages  are  all  found  within  the  Septuagint. 

He  considers  11.  1-21  the  weakest  section  within  the 

entire  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  regards  it  as  a revision  of 
2 

chapter  8. 

The  contribution  of  Jahn  is  marred  by  his  absolute 

dependence  upon  the  Septuagint  but  his  denial  of  Kraetzschmar ' 

two  recension  theory  has  been  accepted  as  final  by  the  critics 

of  Ezekiel.  Jahn  held  firmly  to  the  historical  framework  of 

the  book  but  it  was  too  easy  for  him  to  place  troublesome 

passages  in  the  hands  of  a later  editor.  Finally,  however, 

Jahn  recognized  the  fact  that  he  had  not  solved  every  problem 

within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  wrote,  ’’Ezechiel  ist  eine 

Arbeit  ohne  Ende.  Wenn  ich  mein  Werk  noch  zehnmal  durch 

gesehen  h&tte,  wiirde  ich  immer  zu  &ndern  gefunden  haben.  Es 

wird  eine  Zeit  kommen,  in  welcher  Andere  nach  dieser  Richtung 

3 


s 


weiter  arbeiten.'1 2 3 4 

Henry  A.  Redpath  (1907)  followed  the  traditional  view 

4 

in  writing  his  commentary  for  the  Westminster  series.  He 
accepted  the  text  of  the  authorized  version  and  sought  to 


1.  Ibid,  p.  ix. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  72f. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  xviii. 

4.  Redpath:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1907). 
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interpret  it  in  a manner  that  would  be  beneficial  to  theologi- 
cal students,  clergymen,  and  laymen  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  Bible,  Redpath  did  not  follow  Wellhausen  in  regard  to 
the  Priestly  Code.  Redpath  believed  that  the  priestly  writing 
within  the  Old  Testament  was  older  than  Ezekiel  but  he  did  not 
remove  Ezekiel  from  the  exilic  period, 

Redpath  discussed  the  literary  relationship  which 
Ezekiel  had  with  the  other  biblical  books,  especially  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

He  also  pointed  out  characteristics  of  Ezekiel’s  style  which 
appear  throughout  the  entire  book  and  which  give  the  writing 
a sense  of  unity  which  can  not  be  denied. 

W.  F.  Lofthouse  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  for  the  Century  Bible  (1907)  and  used  it  as  the 
foundation  for  his  more  popular  book.  The  Prophet  of  Recone in- 
struction, (1920)  a biographical  sketch  based  upon  the  text  of 
Ezekiel  and  a good  imagination. 

"Among  the  captives  went  Ezekiel,  a young  priest,  as 

1 

it  would  seem,  thirty  or  forty  years  old."  In  exile  he  faced 

the  problem  of  defeat,  what  would  happen  if  Israel  were  to  be 

destroyed  root  and  branch?  Finally  Ezekiel  gave  the  answer, 

2 

"The  real  Israel  would  not  perish." 

Lofthouse  did  not  try  to  account  for  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  prophet,  "Ezekiel  was  too  forceful  and  individual 
a writer  to  be  thus  tamed  and  shorn  of  his  peculiarities; 

1.  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel  (The  Century  Bible)  (1907),  p.  13. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  18. 
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hence,  it  is  concluded,  we  are  left  with  a hook  which  exhibits 

at  once  prolixity  and  terseness,  obscurity  and  almost  childish 

simplicity,  the  powerful  expressions  of  a great  and  original 

mind  side  by  side  with  the  cumbrous  explanations  of  an 
1 

annotator."  The  visions  of  Ezekiel  must  be  judged  together  and 
when  we  compare  them  we  find  certain  characteristics  of  each 
one,  which, when  closely  examined, have  a great  similarity. 


2 

Lofthouse  pointed  out  three  characteristics  of  the  visions, 

first,  greater  clearness  than  in  other  moments,  second,  a 

precision  of  detail,  and  third,  a strict  subordination  of  the 

parts  to  the  prophet fs  hortatory  purpose.  These  factors  led 

Lofthouse  to  the  conclusion  that  the  visions  had  a real  origin 

in  the  abnormal  experiences  of  the  prophet. 

Ezekiel  was  too  busy  to  have  been  influenced  by  his 

Babylonian  environment  but  sometimes,  as  we  must  expect,  the 

Babylonian  surroundings  were  too  strong  and  they  unconsciously 

wove  their  way  into  the  thought-life  of  the  prophet  and  became 

a part  of  his  prophetic  writing.  Lofthouse  believed  that  the 

Gog  and  Magog  passages  were  influenced  by  the  Scythian  inva- 

3 

sions  which  Ezekiel  could  remember  from  his  childhood  days. 

Chapters  40-48,  "do  not  form  an  appendix;  the  ideas  of 

the  preceding  chapters  would  be  left  in  the  air  without  this 

completion  and  coping-stone.  Nor  would  a pupil  have  ventured 

4 

on  so  bold  a reconstruction."  The  book  as  a whole  came  from 


1.  Ibid,  p.  46. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  51. 

3.  Lofthouse:  The  Prophet  of  Reconstruction,  (1920),  p.  166f. 

4.  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel , (l'ffO^ ) , p.  S6&. 
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the  hand  of  Ezekiel  who  laid  the  plans  for  the  future  and  who 

more  than  any  other  Hebrew  writer  was  nthe  architect  of  his 
1 

composition." 

Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne  argued  rather  desperately  in 

2 

behalf  of  his  " Jerahmeelite"  theory  and  felt  that  he  discover- 
ed some  support  for  his  views  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Scholars  have  not  accepted  Cheyne1 s conclusions,  however,  as 
they  have  not  possessed  enough  material  for  a thorough  study 
of  the  influence  which  North  Arabian  religion  exerted  upon 
Israelite  culture.  The  discoveries  made  at  Ras  Shamra  might 
assist  some  at  this  point. 

We  believe  that  Cheyne  is  correct  in  his  view  that 
the  reaction  which  took  place  within  the  worship  services  at 

Jerusalem  during  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  was  not 

3 

based  on  Babylonian  religious  ideas.  Judah* s rebellion  would 
indicate  that  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  were  anti-Babylonian 
and  there  is  no  basis  for  the  assumption  that  Judah  would  seek 
an  alliance  v/ith  Egypt  and  at  the  same  time  accept  Babylonian 
forms  of  worship. 

Cheyne  made  several  important  emendations  in  his 

4 

reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  emendations  were 
such  that  they  would  add  weight  to  his  personal  theory  of  a 
strong  North  Arabian  influence  and  for  that  reason  his  textual 
work  must  be  studied  with  great  caution. 

1.  Ibid,  p.  8. 

2.  Cheyne:  Decline  and  Rail  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  (1908). 

3.  Cheyne:  The  Expositor,  *7 th  series,  vol.  5 (1968),  p.  525f 

4.  Cheyne:  Crltlca  Blbllca,  Part  II,  (1903). 
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Wilhelm  Neuss  wrote  a dissertation  on  the  development 

l 

of  the  theological  conception  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  He 
assumed  the  traditional  view  regarding  the  author  and  the 
book,  but  in  the  course  of  his  thesis  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Neuss  to  defend  that  assumption.  He  discussed  the  early 
schools  of  theological  thought,  emphasized  the  work  of  Jerome, 
Gregory,  and  the  mystic  Rupert  von  Deutz.  The  work  of  Neuss 
is  thorough  but  it  does  not  seek  to  give  a modern  interpreta- 
tion of  the  book  and  consequently  it  does  not  contain  any 
material  which  we  might  use  in  developing  our  thesis  nor  any 
view  that  we  shall  have  to  refute. 

Hans  Schmidt  (1915 ) revealed  some  independent  and 
careful  thinking  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions  regarding  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel.  However,  his  drastic  treatment  of  the  text, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  difficulties,  does  not  meet  with  our 
approval.  For  instance  in  chapter  10  Schmidt  eliminates  some 
twenty-eight  verses  out  of  the  possible  thirty-three  and  we 
feel  that  such  action  is  not  justified. 

Ezekiel,  a member  of  an  exilic  community,  was  handi- 
capped in  his  prophetic  activity  and  for  that  reason  he  could 
not  wear  the  same  garments  as  those  worn  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
even  though  the  latter  was  his  contemporary.  Both  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  had  opportunities  to  speak  directly  to  the  people, 
whereas  Ezekiel,  separated  from  his  native  country,  was  forced 
to  spend  hours  meditating  over  a message  which  he  would  have 

1.  Neuss:  Die  Entwicklung  der  theologischen  Auffassung  des 

Buches  EzechTel,  bis  zur  Zeit  der  FrtihschoXastik,  (l91lT. 
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delivered  directly  to  the  rebellious  sons  of  Israel  if  it 

were  at  all  possible.  Thus  Ezekiel  wrote  and  edited  his  book 

while  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  did  not.  "Hier  ist  nicht  mehr,  wie 

bei  Jesaia,  eine  Schar  von  Hfinden  am  Werke  gewesen,  die 

Hinterlassenschaft  eines  Grossen  zu  sammeln.  Hier  ist  auch 

nicht,  wie  bei  Jeremia,  ein  liebvoll  Sammelnder,  f&r  alles 

Grosse  und  Kleine  im  Leben  seines  Helden  warmherzig 

interessierter  Freund,  hier  ist  der  Prophet  mit  eigner  Feder 

1 

zum  1 Verfasser*  seiner  Werke,  zum  Buchschreiber  geworden." 

Schmidt  rejected  the  interpretation  of  Smend,  "Im 

Einzelnen  zeigt  das  Buch,  dass  es  nicht  in  einem  Zuge  glatt 

niedergeschrieben  ist.  Versetzungen  einzelner  Abschnitte  vom 

dem  Ort,  an  den  sie  chronologisch  gehttren,  Dublfetten,  wieder- 

holtes  Neueinsetzen  innerhalb  eines  Abschnittes,  Auseinander- 

reissung  von  eng  zueinander  GehBrigem,  eine  sp&ter  zu  einem 

Abschnitt  hinzugesetzte  Schlussbemerkung  lassen  zur  Geniige 

erkennen,  wife  der  Prophet  Stein  zu  Stein  gefiigt  hat. 

Schliesslich  aber  klingt  alles  doch  in  ganz  anderer  Weise  als 

bei  den  anderen  Fropheten  zu  einer  Einheit  zusammen;  der  im 

gereinigten  Temple  ftber  seinem  Volke  thronende  Gott,  wie  wir 

ihn  40-48  sehen,  - dass  ist  das  Bild,  dem  das  Buch  von  Anfang 
2 

an  zustrebt."  But  Schmidt  does  not  discard  the  historical 
nor  the  exilic  setting  of  the  book  when  he  rejects  the 
theory  of  Smend. 

Hans  Schmidt  maintained  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was 

1.  Schmidt:  Die  grossen  Propheten,  II,  2,  (1915),  p.  460. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  460. 
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a unit  and  that  it  was  written  by  a single  author  and  any 

passage  that  interfered  with  the  unity  of  the  book  was  to  be 

interpreted  as  an  addition  to  the  original  writing.  The  fact 

that  Ezekiel  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Deuteronomic 
1 

reform  and  the  habit  which  he  had  of  dating  his  prophecies, 

2 

acquired  from  his  Babylonian  environment,  convinced  Schmidt 
that  the  traditional  setting  and  date  of  the  prophet's 
activity  were  correct • 

G.  Weismann  (1916)  regarded  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  a 
3 

unit  but  pointed  out  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the 
prophet’s  life  during  the  year  586  B.  C.  Ezekiel's  call 
contained  two  charges,  one  to  predict  the  fall  of  the  city 
and  the  other  to  comfort  the  exiles,  but  Ezekiel  did  not 
fulfill  the  second  until  after  586  B.  C.  Weismann  emphasized 
the  contrast  between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  Ezekiel's 
ministry  and  we  believe  that  he  is  correct  in  maintaining 
that  Ezekiel's  greatest  contribution  to  Israelite  religion  was 
made  during  the  second  period. 

Weismann  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  von  Orelli, 
whose  commentary  on  Ezekiel  he  used,  but  his  conclusions  were 
somewhat  independent  and  well  developed.  "Hesekiels  Weissag- 
ungsbuch  wurde  ohne  Zweifel  vom  ihm  selbst  verfasst  auf 
Grund  der  jeweiligen  schriftlichen  Auf zeichnungen.  Es  zeigt 
durchsichtige  PlanmEssigkeit  und  zerf&llt  in  zwei  Hauptteile, 
Kap.  1-24  und  Kap.  33-48... Der  Grenzstein  zwischen  beiden 

1.  Ibid,  p.  411ff • 

2.  Ibid,  p.  460. 

3.  Weismann:  Der  Prophet  Hesekiel,  (1916). 
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Redegruppen  1st  die  ZerstBrung  Jerusalems. .. .Seiner  Bestellung 

zura  W&chter  und  Seelsorger  (5.  16f . ) entspricht  die  Einsch&rf- 

ung  dieses  Berufs  (33.  If.)  der  Bedrohung  der  Berge  Israels 

(Kap.  6)  steht  die  Heilsweissagung  ttber  dieselben  (Kap.  36) 

gegeniiber;  die  Kehrseite  der  Entriickung  nach  Jerusalem, 

welche  ihn  die  ZerstBrung  von  Stadt  uhd  Tempel  schauen  lBsst 

(Kap.  8-11)  ist  die  Entriickung  ins  heilige  Land,  die  ihm  das 

1 

Gesicht  vom  neuen  Tempel  iibermittelt  Kap.  40-48." 

The  change  which  took  place  within  the  life  of  Ezekiel 
at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  deserves  more  attention  than  Weismann 
gives  to  it,  and  we  believe  that  his  theory  can  be  strengthen- 
ed at  that  particular  point.  Weismann  believed  that  the 
passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  were  arranged  in  chronolog 
ical  order  even  though  the  text  of  the  book  has  been  poorly 

preserved  and  he  emphasized  the  Babylonian  setting  of  chapters 
2 

33-48,  interpreting  chapters  40-48  as  the  climax  of  the  entire 
book. 


56 


George  Ricker  Berry  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent 

example  of  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  a scholar^ 

interpretation  of  Ezekiel.  In  his  article,  "The  Authorship  of 
3 

Ezekiel  40-48."  Berry  assumed  the  unity  and  the  authenticity 
of  Ezekiel  1-39  and  interpreted  chapters  40-48  as  a later 
addition  to  the  writings  of  an  exilic  prophet.  The  reasons 
which  Berry  gave  for  separating  chapters  1-39  from  40-48  were. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  12. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  122f • 

3.  Berry:  JBL,  34,  (1915)  pp.  17-40 
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1,  1-59  are  dominated  by  an  ethical  note  and  contain  the 
prophetic  ideal,  34-37,  whereas  40-48  are  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  holiness  and  contain  the  priestly  idea,  2,  There  is 
a difference  in  the  theological  views,  the  sin  and  the  guilt 
offering  appear  only  in  chapters  40-48.  3,  In  1-39  Ezekiel 

speaks  of  an  earthly  king  whereas  40-48  disregard  the  political 
significance  of  the  crown  and  the  prince  becomes  a religious 
supervisor.  In  fact,  at  this  time  (1915),  Berry  believed 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  was  so  great  that  he  placed  the  formation  of  the 
Priestly  Code  in  the  interim,  and  concluded  that  Ezekiel  1-39 
was  written  before  the  Priestly  Code  while  Ezekiel  40-48, 
which  he  regarded  as  more  elaborate  and  rigid  than  P,  was 
written  after  the  Priestly  writings. 

Berry  also  decided  that  Ezekiel  40-48  was  the  product 

of  two  authors,  40.  1-43.  17  being  a unit  written  by  one 

person  and  43.  18-48.  35  being  another  unit  and  written  by 

another  person.  He  suggested  the  Greek  period  as  the  date 

for  the  Temple  section  and  believed  that  the  remainder  was 

written  during  the  Maccabean  era.  Berry  concluded,  "After  all 

the  view  here  presented  is,  so  far  as  concerns  second-Ezekiel, 

in  substantial  accord  with  the  saying  of  the  rabbis  which  has 

been  so  mystifying  to  the  critics  that  ’The  men  of  the  Great 

1 

Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel." 

Berry's  research  continued  and  in  1921  he  concluded 

2 

that  three  writers  had  contributed  to  Ezekiel  40-48.  1. 

Ibid,  p.  40. 


2.  Berry:  JBL,  40,  (1921)  pp.  70-75. 
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Ezekiel  40.  1-43.  17,  the  work  of  a single  author  written  on 

or  before  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  in  165  B.  C*  2.  Ezekiel 

45.  l-8a. , 16-17,  21-25;  46.  1-12,  16-18;  47.  13-48.  35,  form 

a unit  which  deals  with  the  prince  and  dates  ca.  141  B.  C. 

3.  The  remainder  of  43.  18-48-35  which  is  the  product  of  an 

author  dominated  by  Levitical  ideals  of  the  Maccabean  age* 

After  completing  his  study  of  second-Ezekiel , Berry 

rejected  his  first  assumption  that  Ezekiel  1-39  was  a unit  and 

1 

published  his  opinion  that  Gog  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  38-39  is 

best  understood  when  he  is  identified  with  Antiochus  Eupator 

who  accompanied  his  general  Lysias  in  the  campaign  of  162  B.  C* 

Later,  Hblscher's  interpretation  of  the  writings  of 

Ezekiel  convinced  Berry  that  he  should  reconsider  his  early 

decisions  and  after  doing  so  he  wrote,  nit  now  seems  to  me 

unnecessary  to  regard  any  part  of  the  book  as  being  as  late  as 

2 

the  Maccabean  period."  Berry  then  concluded  that  the  original 
Ezekiel  was  a genuine  prophet  of  doom  and  that  he  lived  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  period  597-586  B.  C*  and  that  the  Babylon- 
ian framework  in  which  the  writings  have  been  placed  was  the 
product  of  a third  century  editor  who  rearranged  the  genuine 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  as  he  placed  them  into  their  new 

3 

environment.  Berry  confirmed  these  viev/s  in  a later  article. 

Berry  now  believed  that  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel 

had  been  gathered  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in  order  to  give 

4 

Ezekiel  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

1.  Berry:  J3L,  41 , ( 1922) ,pp.  224-232. 

2.  Berry:  JBL,  49,(1930),  pp.  84. 

3.  Berry:  JBL,  51,(1932),  pp.  54-57. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  54f • 
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This  experience  is  found  in  1.  1,  4-14,  22-28ab.  Verses 

15-21  we re  inserted  by  a later  hand.  In  1937  Berry  argued 

that  the  main  part  of  this  experience  was  taken  from  the 

forty-third  chapter  and  that  it  was  directly  connected  with 
1 

43.  4. 


The  ’Glory  of  Yahweh*  left  Jerusalem  when  the  temple 

was  destroyed  and  he  remained  with  the  exiles  until  they 

returned  to  Jerusalem.  In  order  to  combat  the  claims  made  for 

the  Samaritan  temple,  the  revisers  of  the  book  created  this 

experience  which  was  connected  with  43.  4 and  which  was  used 

as  proof  that  Yahweh  had  returned  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Later  editors  regarded  the  experience  as  authentic  and  then 

placed  it  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Ezekiel’s  writings. 

Berry  regarded  the  appearances  of  the  ’Glory  of  Yahweh’  in 

Ezekiel  3,  8,  9,  and  10  as  later  additions  to  the  text  which 

were  based  on  the  vision  connected  with  43.  4. 

Berry's  theory  is  interesting  but  the  composition  and 

transposition  of  passages  within  the  book  must  be  confined  to 

a short  period  if  the  book  is  of  late  date,  since  it  was 

canonical  ca.  200  B.  C.  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  an 

important  passage,  used  as  "a  strong  proof  of  the  authority  of 

2 

the  Temple  in  Jerusalem, " would  be  shifted  by  later  editors. 

Professor  Rothstein, (1922)  a student  of  the  post- 
exilic  period,  regarded  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  an  excellent 
source  for  material  dealing  with  the  formation  and  the 

1.  Berry:  JBL,  56,  (1937),  pp.  115f • 

2.  Ibid,  p.  117. 
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development  of  Judaism.  " Jedenfalls  besitzen  wir  in  Ezechiel 

einen  flir  unsere  geschichtliche  Kenntnis  unsch&tzbar 

wertvollen  Zeugen  f1ir  die  innere  Entwicklung  der  Judengemein- 

den  in  Babylonien,  filr  die  verschiedenartigen  StrBmungen  in 

ihrem  geistigen  und  geistlichen  Leben,  die  nicht  nur  die 

Eigenart  der  ezechielischen  Prophetie  verst Endlich  maehen, 

sondern  auch  ffir  die  Eigenart  des  aus  dem  Zusammenbruch  her- 

aus  sich  entwickelnden  Judentums  uns  die  MBglichkeit  tieferen 

1 

geschichtlichen  Verst&ndnisses  gew&hren."  The  arrangement 

of  the  book, which  is  largely  chronological,  assisted  Rothstein 

in  evaluating  the  material  which  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  contained 

Rothstein  did  not  challenge  the  authenticity  of  the 

book  but  merely  reconstructed  the  text  and  improved  many  of 

the  faulty  Hebrew  constructions.  He  said,  "Hit  einer  geringen. 

Ausnahme  in  Kap.  1 bietet  das  Buch  ttberall  den  Eigenbericht 

2 

des  Propheten;  tiberall  hBren  wir  sein  Ich  zu  uns  reden. n 
Although  the  book  is  arranged  chronologically  the  evidence 
available  convinced  Rothstein  that  later  passages  had  been 

3 

inserted  into  the  text,  such  as  4.  4-8;  6.  8-10;  11.  14-21. 

Chapters  13  and  14  also  contain  some  later  additions.  The 

dates,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  correct.  uEr  ist  der 

erste  jiidische  Schriftsteller , der  das  Bedtirfnis  gehabt  hat, 

seine  T&tigkeit  durch  genaue  Zeitangaben  festzulegen.  Das 

4 

hatte  er  offenbar  von  den  Babyloniern  gelernt.”  Rothstein 

1.  Rothstein:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1922),  p.  868f. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  871. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  871. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  869. 
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did,  however,  raise  some  questions.  nWir  miissen  fragen,  ist 

es  Ezechiels  Hand  selhst  gewesen,  die  das  Buch  in  die  gegen- 

w&rtigen  Gestalt  gebracht  hat  Oder  diirfen  wir  annehmen,  dass 

die  Endredaktion  in  jiingerer  Zeit  von  anderer  Hand  vorge- 
1 

nommen  ist?"  Rothstein  gave  this  answer,  "So  glauben  wir 

denn  schliesslich  unsere  Meinung  dahin  festlegen  zu  dhrfen, 

dass  auch  das  Ezechielbuch  wie  die  anderen  grossen  Propheten- 

biicher  in  sp&terer  Zeit  redaktionelle  Bearbeitung  erfahren  hat 

Ezekiel  bridged  the  gap  between  the  great  prophets  of 

the  Jewish  race  and  Judaism,  "W enn  man  urn  deswillen  Ezechiel 

unter  die  anderen  grossen  Propheten  hat  stellen  wollen,  indem 

man  ihm  als  Vater  und  Begrttnder  des  spateren  Judentums,  des 

gesetzeseifrigen,  aber  auch  im  Gesetzeseifer  verknBchernden, 

bezeichnet,  so  ist  dies  zwar  an  sich  richtig,  er  ist  der 

Vater  des  Judentums,  aber  er  steht  in  keiner  Einsicht  unter 

den  anderen  Propheten;  er  ist  tats&chlich  nur  der  Vollender 

des  Werkes,  auf  dessen  Aufrichtung  hin  auch  alle  frtihere 

3 

Prophetie  V/irksam  gewesen  ist."  The  difference  between 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  prophets  was  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel’s 
personality  and  not  in  the  period  nor  in  the  surroundings  in 
which  Ezekiel  lived. 

not 

Rothstein  did /accept  the  limitation  which  H8lscher 

placed  upon  Ezekiel's  writings  and  insisted  that  Ezekiel,  "ist 

4 

in  erster  Linie  ein  Mann  der  Prosa."  but  that  he  w as  also 


1. 

Ibid, 

P* 

871. 

2. 

Ibid, 

P* 

871f 

3. 

Ibid, 

P* 

870. 

4. 

Ibid, 

P- 

871. 
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capable  of  writing  excellent  poetry, 

Rothstein  regarded  Ezekiel  as  an  exile  who  was  called 

to  watch  over  the  House  of  Israel  and  interpreted  the  House  of 

Israel  as  a reference  to  the  exiles  who  were  taken  captive  in 

597  B.  C.  Ezekiel’s  early  message  was  not  addressed  to  the 

exiles  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  it 

was  only  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  Ezekiel’s  message 

was  addressed  to  the  children  of  Israel  living  in  exile. 

The  interpretation  of  Rothstein  is  indeed  important, 

in  that  this  scholar  is  a student  of  the  Post-exilic  period, 

and  his  conclusion*  that  the  historical  background  connected 

with  the  exiles  of  597  B,  C.  furnishes  the  best  setting  for 

the  interpretation  of  Ezekiel’s  activity,  must  be  given 

careful  consideration.  Ezekiel  was  definitely  associated  with 

the  exiles  of  597  B.  C,  but  we  would  not  go  as  far  as  Rothstei 

and  say,  "Nur  in  den  mit  ihm  597  exilierten  Juden  erschien  Ihm 

der  ’heilige  Same’  gegeben,  aus  dem  Jahve  sich  ein  neues  Volk 
1 

schaffen  wolle."  Rothstein  recognized  the  two  periods  in 

Ezekiel’s  ministry  but  he  divided  the  book  at  the  end  of 

2 

chapter  33  and  regarded  34-48  as  "Das  zukttnftige  Israel." 

Lorenz  Dfirr  (1917)  interpreted  Ezekiel’s  visions  In 
terms  of  the  environment  in  which  Ezekiel  lived  and  concluded 
that  chapter  1 and  chapter  10,  which  Is  closely  associated 
with  it,  were  both  deeply  influenced  by  Babylonian  culture. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  870 

2.  Ibid,  p.  964 
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The  steer,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  are  symbols  taken  from  the 

4 

Babylonian  world*  Man,  of  course,  represents  intelligence  and 
has  control  over  the  beasts.  After  discussing  these  symbols 
Diirr  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  the  early 
visions  of  Ezekiel,  (i*e*  chapters  1 and  10)  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  customs  of  ancient  Western 
Asia.  nV/enn  gerade  mit  Ezechiel,  dem  ersten  Propheten  des 
Exils,  in  der  Art  und  Weise,  wie  Jahwe  sich  offenbarte,  eine 
grosse  Ver&nderung  eingetreten  ist,  so  haben  wir  die  Erkl&rung 
gefunden.  Ezechiel  musste,  wie  wir  einleitend  sagten, 
Theodicee  treiben.  Es  gait  bei  ihm,  Jahwes  Macht  und  Gr6sse 
besonders  zu  betonnen  und  so  den  Glauben  des  Volkes  zu 
st&rken  und  das  Vertrauen  auf  seinen  Gott  zu  erhalten  und  zu 
beleben.  Das  war  auch  mit  der  Zweck  der  gewaltigen  Berufungs- 
vision.  Bereits  durch  das  erste  Erscheinen  Jahwes  sollte  der 
Glaube  an  den  m&chtigen  Gott  wachgerufen  werden.  Wie  aber 
h&tte  dieses  Ziel  besser  erreicht  werden  kfinnen  als  dadurch, 
dass  der  Prophet  hinweisen  konnte  auf  die  Tats ache,  dass 
gerade  liber  jene  Elements,  in  denen  man  in  Babel  die  Grbsse 
und  Majest&t  der  Gottheit  schaute  und  darstellte,  auch  Jahwe 
verfiigt,  ja  dass  jene  gl&nzende  Pracht,  welche  die  fremden 
Gfitter  umgab  und  welche  geeignet  war,  die  Exulanten  klein- 
mlitig  zu  stimmen,  von  der  Erscheinung  ihres  Gottes  noch  liber- 
troffen  wird.  So  offenbart  sich  denn  Jahwe  gerade  in  den 

1.  Dttrr:  Ezechiels  Vision  von  der  Erscheinung  Gottes, (1917 ) 
p.  38. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  44. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  44-50. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  51. 


Bildern,  wie  sie  die  dortige  religiBse  Umgebung  nahelegte. 

Und  daraus  ergibt  sich  zugleich  die  Bedeutung  der  einzelnen 
Motive  der  Theophanie.  Jahwe  tritt  auf  im  Sturme,  auf  dem 
man  die  grossen  babylonischen  Gutter  einherfahrend  dachte. 

Auch  sein  GefBhrte  bildet  der  mBchtige  Wagen  mit  den  gewaltig- 
en  RBdern,  ob  dessen  furchtbaren  GetBses  Hirnmel  und  Erde 
erzittern.  Seinen  Thron  tragen  dabei  jene  Kerube,  welche  die 
Exultanten  als  WBchter  an  dem  Tempeln  und  PalBsten  Oder  sonst 
als  Tr&ger  der  Gottheiten  bewunderten.  Zugleich  sind  der 
Stier,  das  Symbol  der  hBchsten  Kraft,  der  LBwe  als  ReprBsent- 
ant  der  ehrfurchtgebietenden  MajestBt,  der  Adler  als  *K8nig 
der  VBgel1  und  Gottesvogel  K&t j £ sowie  der 

Mensch  als  Vertreter  der  hBchsten  Wiirde  und  der  Intelligenz 
an  seinem  Throne  vereinigt.  Jahwe  ist  der  'ttber  den  Keruben 
Thronende’  er  hat  die  R epr B sent ant en  der  Macht  und  GrBsse  zu 
seinen  Fttssen,  wie  dort  in  Babel  die  Gottheit  auf  ihrem  Tiere 
ruht.  Wir  haben  hier  in  der  Tat  das  Bild  eines  mEchtigen 
orient alls chen  KBnigs  Oder  eines  in  begeistertem  religi&sem 
Triumphzuge  auf  seinem  Wagen  einherfahrenden  Gottes  vor  uns. 
Und  es  lBsst  sich  wohl  denken,  welchen  Eindruck  diese 
Theophanie  bei  den  Exulanten  gemacht  haben  wird;  sie  mussten 
erkennen,  das  fihr  Gott  noch  der  Jahwe  ist,'  wie  sie  ihn  aus 
Geschichte  und  Poesie  kannten.  Und  es  kann  uns  nicht  wundern, 
wenn  auch  in  der  Folgezeit,  wo  immer  es  gait  Gottes  Macht  und 
MajestBt  gegen  Missmut  und  Kleinglauben  zu  betonen,  Ezechiel 
c.  1 zum  Vorbilde  gedient  hat.  Gerade  ira  Lichte  der  vorder- 
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asiatischen  Altertumskunde  aber  wird  uns  das  Bild  in  seiner 

1 

Eigenart  und  Bedeutung  erst  vollauf  verst&ndlich." 

Lorenz  Diirr  continued  his  studies  on  Ezekiel  and  in 

1923  he  published  another  book  dealing  with  Ezekiel* s position 

2 

in  the  Israelite- Jewish  Apocalyptic  thought*  Diirr  surveyed 

the  field  and  then  wrote,  r,Bei  den  formellen  Eigentiimlichkeit- 

en  des  Buches  Ezechiel  kann  nicht  von  einem  unmitt elbaren 

Einfluss  auf  die  sp&tere  prophetische  Darstellung  gesprochen 

werden.  Es  handelt  sich  hier  um  Ersche inungen,  welche  durch 

die  neue  Zeit  und  die  ver&nderte  Stellung  der  Prophetie  von 

selbst  gefordert  wurden  und  darum  bei  den  gleichen  Verh&lt- 

nissen  auch  fernerhin  die  gleichen  blieben.  Ezechiel  bildet 

hier  nur  die  Briicke  zur  neuen  Zeit,  die  bei  ihm  eben  zum 

ersten-mal  ihren  Einfluss  geltend  machte.  Wohl  aber  hat  die 

Eschatologie  seines  Buches  direkten  Einfluss  auf  die  folgende 

Entwicklung  ausgeiibt  und  entscheidend  besonders  auf  die 

eigentliche  eschatologische  Periode,  die  Apokalyptik  einge- 

wirkt*  Und  zwar  geht  diese  Einwirkung  grbssenteils  von  den 

3 

Kapitelm  38  und  39  aus." 

4 

Diirr  accepted  Gunkel*s  interpretation  of  the  exile* 

"Die  neue  Zeit  erheischte  gebieterisch  eine  Wende  der 

Prophete*  Das  Exil  war  der  Sieg  der  Unheilsprophetie,  aber 

5 

zugleich  deren  Todesstunde." 

1*  Ibid,  p.  70f* 

2*  Diirr:  Die  Stellung  des  Propheten  Ezechiel  in  der  lsraelit- 
isch-  Jiidischen  Apokalyptik,  (1923 ) , ~ 

3^  Ibid,  p*  63. 

4*  Gunkel:  Die  Propheten f ( 1917 ) . ”So  ging  Juda  zugrunde. 

Die  Unheilsprophetie  hatte  gesiegt."  p*  66* 

5.  Diirr:  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 
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Diirr  revealed  the  true  significance  of  the  prophet 

Ezekiel’s  relationship  to  Israelite  religion,  and  again  we 

quote  from  this  scholar.  "Nach  allendem  ist  Ezechiels  Zeit 

wohl  eine  der  schwersten  Krisen  des  Jahweglaubens  und  der 

biblischen  Religion  iiberhaupt  gewesen.  Die  Schwierigkeiten, 

welche  die  neuen  Zeitverh&ltnisse  mit  sich  brachten:  die 

Zweifel  und  Einwiirfe  und  schliesslich  die  vftllige  Mutlosigkeit 

und  dumpfe  Verzweiflung  waren  um  so  gr6sser,  je  nfther  man  den 

Ereignissen  stand.  Dieser  Tatbestand  gibt  uns  denn  ebenso, 

wie  wir  es  bei  der  ver&nderten  Stellung  der  exilisch-nach- 

exilischen  Prophetie  iiberhaupt  gesehen  haben,  den  Schliissel 

zum  Verst&ndnis  der  Ezechielischen  Eigenart.  Alle  historischen 

und  psychologischen  Momente,  die  dort  im  allgemeinen  fiir  die 

Erkl&rung  massgebend  waren,  haben  hier  in  besonderem  Masse 

eingewirkt  und  so  ganz  psychologisch  die  neuen  Erscheinungen 

seiner  Prophetie  und  seines  prophetischen  Auftretens  zur 

Folge  gehabt.  Ezechiel  ist  der  Prophet,  der  zuerst  den  neuen 

1 

Aufgaben  Rechnung  tragen  muss.”  Then  he  concluded,  "Von  der 

Greburtsstunde  des  Volkes  an  ist  auch  die  Hoffnung  lebendig, 

was  ’Jahwe'  ihm  einst  sein  werde.  Dort  an  der  Quelle  beginnt 

die  Entwicklung,  die  in  der  Apokalyptik  ihre  hBchste  Bliite 

erreicht.  Der  Ubergangaber  von  der  Rlteren  (israelitischen) 

Periode  zur  sp&teren  (jiidischen)  Periode  ist  Ezechiel.  Und 

2 

in  diesem  Sinne  ist  er  ’der  Vater  der  Apokalyptik.’" 

The  penetrating  studies  made  by  Diirr  certainly  add 

1.  Ibid,  p.  163f. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  168. 
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weight  to  the  belief  that  Ezekiel’s  activity  took  place  before 
and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  that  a portion  of  that 
activity  took  place  in  Babylonia* 

Paul  Heinisch, (1925)  of  Breslau,  boldly  faced  some  of 
the  Ezekiel  problems  which  had  been  raised  by  scholars  who 
objected  either  to  the  Babylonian  or  to  the  historical  frame- 
work of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel*  Heinisch  would  not  accept  the 
interpretation  of  Ezekiel  as  a quiet  literary  figure  dwelling 
among  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C*  and  he  insisted  that  Ezekiel 
was  an  orator*  nVor  allem  geht  aus  demselben  hervor,  dass 
Ezechiel  nicht  bloss  Schriftsteller  war  und  das  Buch  nicht  am 
Schreibtisch  ent stand en  ist,  sondern  dass  die  Reden  (rait 
wenigen  Ausnahmen)  wirklich  gehalten  worden  sind,  wie  es  auch 


1 

der  Weisung  bei  seiner  Berufung  entsprach  (3*  11)*” 

The  historical  setting  of  the  book  was  established  by 
Heinisch  through  his  argument  that  Ezekiel  was  the  transition- 
al element  between  the  Deuteronomy  and  the  Eriestly  Codes, 

"Die  neuere  Pentateuchkritik  hat  daraus  geschlossen,  dass 
Ezechiel  auf  den  Priesterkodex  ftbergeleitet , vielleicht  den 


2 

geistigen  Anstoss  zu  demselben  gegeben  habe.n 

The  Aramaic  influences  which  appear  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  which  have  troubled  critics  since  the  time  of 
Zunz  would  largely  disappear,  according  to  Heinisch,  if 
scholars  would  only  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian 
environment  in  which  Ezekiel  worked  would  have  furnished  an 

1.  Heinisch:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1923),  p.  11. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  lo* 
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opportunity  for  Ezekiel* s use  of  Aramaic  words  and  that  many 

1 

of  them  are  a part  of  the  original  text.  However,  Heinisch 

suggested  that  some  of  the  Aramaisms  were  added  to  the  text 

after  Ezekiel  had  completed  his  writing. 

Ezekiel  was  called  by  Yahweh  and  comissioned  as  a 

genuine  prophet  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  started 

2 

by  Amos  and  Isaiah.  As  a prophet  Ezekiel  toiled  among  the 

exiles  just  as  Jeremiah,  his  contemporary,  labored  among  the 

people  of  the  home  land.  Heinisch  objected  to  Bertholet’s 

interpretation  of  Ezekiel  as  an  apocalyptist , ” Ihn  selbst  als 

Apokalyptiker  zu  bezeichnen,  ist  nicht  gerechtfertigt ; aenn 

weder  deckt  er  seine  Offenbarungen  mit  einem  Namen  der  Vor- 

zeit  noch  hat  er  seine  Visionen  erdichtet,  noch  gibt  er  seine 

Zukunftsweissagungen  in  geheimnisvoller  R&tselrede;  seine 

bildliche  Darstellung  der  messianischen  Zeit  weicht  jedenfalls 

5 

in  der  Form  nicht  von  der  der  anderen  Prophet en  ab.H 

Heinisch  regarded  the  dates  within  the  book  as  a sign 

of  Babylonian  influence  and  though  they  are  arranged  in 

chronological  order,  with  the  exception  of  two  dates  within 

the  material  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  he  concluded  that 

the  book  was  not  arranged  in  a chronological  order,  but  from 

the  standpoint  of  subject  matter.  "Die  Anordnung  der  einzel- 

4 

nen  Teile  ist  von  sachlichen  Riicksichten  beherrscht." 


1.  Ibid,  p.  13. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  10. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  14. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  18. 
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Gustav  Hftlscher  published  his  book  Die  Profeten  in 


1914.  This  book  cut  a new  path  into  the  realm  of  Biblical 

studies  and  revealed  the  possibilities  of  a psychological 

approach  to  the  understanding  of  Israelite  religion.  It  is 

interesting  to  note  that  Hftlscher's  view  regarding  the 

writings  of  Ezekiel,  at  this  time,  were  conservative.  He 

believed  that  the  book  was  a collection  of  oracles  and  visions 

1 

which  had  been  composed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The  first 

section,  chapters  1-53,  contained  a message  of  lamentation  and 

woe.  The  second  section,  chapters  34-48,  contained  a message 

of  hope  and  a plan  for  restoration.  Hblscher  expressed  some 

doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  book  and  though  he 

was  convinced  that  the  majority  of  it  was  written  by  Ezekiel, 

he  concluded  that  the  final  form  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was 

not  written  until  the  Persian  period,  i.  e.  some  time  prior 

2 

to  the  appearance  of  Nehemiah. 

In  1922  H8lscher  published  his  theory  concerning  the 
3 

date  of  Deuteronomy.  He  argued  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
was  not  the  tLaw-book*  discovered  in  621  B.  G.  and  rested  his 
case  on  the  improbability  of  centralization  of  worship  in 
621  B.  C.  H8lscher  insisted  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  at 
a later  date,  a time  when  the  community  of  Judah  was  small. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a controversy  with 
HSlscher  over  the  possible  date  for  Deuteronomy,  but  during 

1.  Hftlscher:  Die  Profeten,  (1914),  p.  405. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  423. 

3.  Hblscher:  ZAW,  40,  (1922),  pp.  161-255. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  228. 


the  time  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  Judaean  nation  was  small,  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  would  have  been  any  necessity  to 
emphasize  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  there  were  no  rival 
shrines  within  the  boundary  of  Judah  to  attract  the  worshipers 
However,  Hblscher  insisted  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was 

the  law-book  of  the  Levitical  Priests  during  the  period  of 

1 

Nehemiah.  He  then  recognized  the  fact  that  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  and  of  Ezekiel  would  prevent  the  acceptance  of  his 
theory  unless  certain  passages  within  those  two  books  were 
interpreted  as  non- authentic  material. 

Duhm  had  eliminated  the  passages  within  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  which  would  have  proved  embarrassing  to  the  new 
Deuteronomic  theory  and  Hblscher  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  skilful  literary  criticism  of  Bernhard  Duhm  which  had 
so  successfully  taken  care  of  Jeremiah1 s writings.  Hblscher 
then  decided  to  perform  a similar  operation  upon  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  thus  assure  a place  for  his  theory , concerning  the 
date  of  Deuteronomy,  among  the  scholarly  efforts  to  solve 
Old  Testament  problems.  Thus  Hftlscher  faced  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  from  the  standpoint  of  a theory  which  was  connected 
with  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  difficulties  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  itself.  The 


2 


brief  sketch  of  the  surgery  necessary  to  remove  certain 
passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  from  the  path  of  his 
Deuteronomic  idea,  was  later  developed  into  his  book, 

Hesekiel,  Per  Dichter  und  Das  Buch.  (1924)., 

Ibid,  p.  261.  - 

2.  Ibid,  p.  239f. 
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Hftlscher  made  a thorough  study  of  the  writings  of 
Ezekiel  and  discovered,  what  he  termed  to  be,  the  genuine 


style  of  Ezekiel,  i.e.  the  only  style  in  which  Ezekiel  wrote. 
This  discovery  was  based  on  certain  formulae  and  enabled 
Hftlscher  to  conclude  that  Ezekiel  was  a poet  of  the  highest 
caliber  but  he  limited  Ezekiel's  contribution  to  Hebrew 
literature  to  some  introductory  material,  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  experience  recorded  in  8-11,  which  Hftlscher 
regarded  as  visionary,  nine  poems  concerning  Jerusalem,  six 
poems  dealing  with  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  a few  scattered  frag- 
ments of  other  poetry  that  were  able  to  find  refuge  within  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Hftlscher  interpreted  some  five-sixths  of  the  book  as 

the  writings  of  later  editors  who  imitated  the  style  and 

thought  of  Ezekiel,  just  as  Trito-Isaiah  had  copied  the  style 

1 

and  thought  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  The  final  editing  of  the  book 

was  contemporary  with  the  writing  of  Deuteronomy,  ca.  450  B.  C 

Thus,  "Wir  verstehen  des  Hesekielbuch  in  der  uns  vorliegenden 

Gestalt  als  eine  Kampf schrift  der  sadokidischen  Hauses  wird 

sich  die  literarische  Hinterlassenschaft  des  Priesters 

Hesekiel,  der  ja  ebenfalls  ein  Glied  des  Sadokidengeschlechtes 

gewesen  sein  wird,  erhalten  haben.  Es  ist  ganz  verst&ndlich, 

dass  die  sadokidische  Kampf-und  Programmschrift , die  in 

unserem  Prophet enbuche  vorliegt,  sich  darstellt  als  eine 

2 

Bearbeitung  der  Propheten  Hesekiels." 


1.  Hftlscher:  Hesekiel,  Der  Dichter  und  Das  Buch,  (1924),  p. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  4(H 
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Hblscher  rejected  the  pseudepi graphic  interpretations 

suggested  by  Zunz  and  Seinecke  and  believed  that  the  genuine 

writings  of  a prophetic  contemporary  of  Jeremiah  and  a friend 

1 

of  the  Babylonian  government  during  the  years  597-586  B.  C. 

were  to  be  found  buried  within  the  present  Book  of  Ezekiel* 

”Das  Buch  Hesekiel  ist  in  seiner  uns  vorliegenden  Gestalt 

ebensowenig,  wie  alle  anderen  Prophet enbiicher  des  Kanons,  ein 

Werk  des  Redaktionswerk,  in  welchem  die  Visionen  und  Gedichte 

2 

des  Prophet en  nur  den  Kern  bilden.n 

The  strong  Babylonian  influence  which  is  found  within 

the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  explained  by  Hblscher  on  the  ground 

that  Ezekiel  was  a member  of  the  exiles  of  597  B*  C.  "St&rker 

als  bei  irgend  einem  der  Slteren  Propheten  ist  bei  Hesekiel 

3 

der  Einfluss  babylonischer  Mythologie*"  Yet,  Hblscher  did 
not  over  look  the  fact  that  Ezekiel* s message  of  doom  or 
"Unheiln  was  not  directed  to  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  but  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem* 

Since  Hblscher  regarded  Ezekiel  as  a member  of  the 
exiles  of  597  B*  C.,  and  believed  that  the  prophet  remained 
in  Babylonia,  he  was  forced  to  deprive  Ezekiel  of  his  prophet 
ic  activity  and  to  interpret  him  as  a prophetic  poet*  But 
Hblscher  went  further  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Ezekiel 
received  three  commissions  or  "Sendungen”,  1*  To  the  rebell- 
ious sons  of  Israel,  2.  1-5;  2.  To  the  House  of  Israel, 

3.  4-9;  and  3.  To  the  golah,  3.  10-11*  But  to  our  amazement 

1.  Ibid,  p*  8. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  26* 

3.  Ibid,  p*  9* 
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he  concluded,  "In  alien  drei  F&llen  slnd  die  Exulanten 

gemeint,  und  ihre  Sinnesart  wird  wenigstens  in  den  beiden 

1 

ersten  F&llen  deutlich  als  widerspenstig  bezeichnet."  But, 
since  the  "Weissagung  des  echten  Hesekiels  ilberhaupt  nicht 

2 

den  Exulanten,  sondern  den  Jerusalemern  in  der  Heimat  gilt*" 

he  eliminated  the  charges  and  concluded  that  the  kernel  of 

Ezekiel’s  call  was  to  be  found  in  2.  8b-3.  3,  "die  Hand 

reicht  ihm  eine  Schriftrolle,  vorn  und  hinten  beschrieben  mit 

Klage,  Seufzer  und  Wehe.  Dies  - und  nur  dieses  - soil  der 

inhalt  der  Weissagung  Hesekiels  sein:  nur  Drohung,  kein  Heil 

The  major  operation  which  HBlscher  performed  upon  the 

writings  of  Ezekiel  did  not  destroy  the  significance  of  the 

prophet  Ezekiel.  Duensing  wrote,  "HBlscher  hat  aus  dem 

Januskopf,  als  welcher  Ezechiel  sonst  erscheinen  muss,  einen 

4 

echten  Menschenkopf  gemacht." 

HBlscher  has  done  a good  piece  of  work  as  far  as  the 
reconstruction  of  Ezekiel’s  poetry  is  concerned  but  his 
reasons  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  prose  and  some 
poetic  passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  are  not  always 
clear.  For  example,  HBlscher  accepts  a large  portion  of 
chapters  8 and  9 as  authentic  but  rejects  chapter  10  on  the 
basis  that  Ezekiel  did  not  expect  the  city  to  be  destroyed. 
"Wahrend  die  Gbtzendiener  von  den  sechs  Wtirgengeln  getBtet 
werden,  entgehen  die  Getreuen  Jahwes,  vom  Schreiber  an  der 
Stirn  gezeichnet,  dem  Gerichte.  Das  beweist,  dass  Hesekiel 

1.  Ibid,  p.  50. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  51. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  51. 

4.  Duensing:  TLZ,  June  1925,  p.  266. 
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im  Jahre  592  den  vblligen  Untergang  Jerusalem  noch  nicht 

erwartet  hat  - iibrigens  zugleich  ein  Beweis  ftir  die  Echtheit 

dieser  Vision.  Er  denkt  nur  an  eine  Vernichtung  der  Gbtzen- 

diener,  setzt  aber  als  selbstverst&ndlich  voraus,  dass 

Jerusalem  und  das  Heiligtum  Jahwes  unangetastet  bleiben 

werden.  Daraus  folgt  dann,  dass  Kap.  10,  wo  von  der  Ein&scher 

ung  der  Stadt  die  Rede  1st,  nicht  von  Hesekiel  stammt."  Such 

reasoning,  if  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, would  force 

the  writer  to  believe  that  behind  the  threats  given  by 

Ezekiel  was  the  assurance  that  the  temple  would  not  be  destroy 

ed  but  would  be  cleansed  and  as  a result  Ezekiel  would  have 

great  hopes  for  the  future  even  before  the  fall  of  the  city 

and  the  destruction  of  the  temple*  We  do  not  accept  Hblscher* 

interpretation  at  this  point* 

We  summarize  briefly  Hblscher *s  contributions.  1, 

2 

He  did  not  separate  Ezekiel  from  the  captives  of  597  B#  C* 

2.  He  insisted  that  the  message  of  Ezekiel  was  addressed  to 

the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 

king  Zedekiah*  3*  He  cleared  the  field  for  a study  of 

Ezekiel* s personality.  4*  He  accepted  the  traditional  date 

as  the  proper  date  for  Ezekiel* s activity,  "Der  Gbtzendienst , 

den  Hesekiel  in  Jerusalem  sieht,  ist  selbstverst&ndlich  nicht 

der  der  vor josianischen  Zeit,  sondern  Gbtzendienst  unter 

Zedekia  im  Jahre  592.  Auch  Jer.  44.  17-19  bezeugt  ja  Rhnlich- 

3 

en  Gbtzendienst  im  damaligen  Jerusalem*"  5.  His  work  forced 

1.  Hblscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  7f ♦ 

3.  Ibid,  p.  74. 
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scholars  to  recognize  the  ability  of  Ezekiel  as  a poet. 

Johannes  Herrmann  presented  to  the  public  the  fruits 

of  his  early  research  on  the  prophetic  Book  of  Ezekiel  in 
1 

1908.  At  the  start  he  accepted  Winckler’s  conclusion,  "Das 

auch  Ezechiel  ein  Erzeugnis  einer  gleich  verschiedenartigen 

zusammensetzungsarbeit  ist  wie  Jes.  und  Jer.,  1st  mir  freilich 

2 

l&ngst  klar  geworden."  and  then  he  began  a thorough  study  of 
the  Ezekiel  text.  The  work  of  Cornill  and  Jahn  proved  valuabl 
although  Herrmann  differed  from  the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  Septuagint.  But  the  suggestions  made  by 
these  scholars,  together  with  an  independent  study  of  the 
Septuagint,  of  which  there  were  two  recensions,  and  of  the 

3 

single  rather  poor,  and  in  parts  very  poor,  Massoretic  text, 
enabled  Herrmann  to  reconstruct,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Herrmann  believed  that 
the  book  was  composed  of  literary  units  which  had  been  com- 
bined by  Ezekiel  and  in  the  course  of  his  study  he  carefully 
analysed  each  verse,  in  search  for  such  units,  whether  large 
or  small,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  book  itself.  He 
rejected  Kraetzschraar 1 s two  recension  theory  on  the  ground 
that  the  various  passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  are  too 
closely  associated  to  have  been  the  product  of  different 
authors. 

Herrmann  soon  became  convinced  that  Ezekiel  wrote  the 

1.  Herrmann:  Ezechlelstudlen , (1908). 

2.  Winckler:  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  III,  1,  2, 

(1902),  p.  135. 

3.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel.  (1924),  p.  vf. 
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bulk  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name  and,  though  there  is 
evidence  of  later  additions  to  the  text,  Herrmann  refused  to 
surrender  his  conviction  of  Ezekiel's  authorship  and  editing 
of  the  book  as  a whole.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  however,  was  not 
written,  as  Smend  thought,  on  a single  occasion,  but  it  was 
written  by  Ezekiel  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  prophet* 
ic  career.  Even  after  Ezekiel  had  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  poems  and  oracles,  he  did  not  stop  his  writing,  but 
continued  to  revise  his  work  and  to  insert  new  material  into 
his  collection  of  writings.  Thus  Herrmann  attributed  the 
editorial  work  of  the  book  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  rather  than 
to  a later  hand. 

Kraetzschmar ' s argument  that  passages  within  the  dates 
given  by  Ezekiel  do  not  always  belong  to  the  period  designated 
was  acknowledged  by  Herrmann  who  added  that  the  dates  recorded 
by  Ezekiel  were  a part  of  the  first  compilation  which  was 
chronologically  arranged.  However,  Ezekiel  made  additions  to 
his  first  compilation  and  the  passages  which  were  added,  even 
though  they  were  written  by  Ezekiel,  did  not  fit  into  the 
chronological  scheme  of  the  book.  It  was  the  later  additions 
which  Ezekiel  himself  made  to  the  text  that  has  caused  the 
difficulties  revealed  by  Kraetzschmar. 

Herrmann  gave  the  critics  an  opportunity  to  express 


their  views  before  he  published  his  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel.  He  again  stated  his  theory , " Me ines  Erachtens  1st 
nicht  zu  leugnen,  dass  in  sehr  vielen  F&llen  die  Annahme 
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einer  redaktionellen  Arbeit  Ezechiels  an  seinem  eigenen  Werke 

mindestens  ebensoviel  Recht  hat  wie  die  einer  sp&terer 

1 

Bearbeitung  des  Textes  durch  Fremde."  and  gave  Ezekiel  the 
credit  for  the  primary  unity  within  the  text  of  the  book  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  for  making  later  insertions  into 
the  text  which  have  troubled  the  Ezekiel  critics  for  the 
past  four  decades. 

The  solution  which  Herrmann  offers  is  well  presented 

and  it  is  easy  to  comprehehd,  but  it  does  not  solve  all  of  the 

difficulties  connected  with  Ezekiel  research. 

Herrmann  regarded  Ezekiel  as  a prominent  Jerusalem 

priest  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  597  B.  C. 

After  the  deportation  Ezekiel  lived  among  the  exiles  but  there 

is  nothing  known  of  his  activity  or  of  his  occupation  prior  to 

July  593  B.  G.  when  he  received  his  call  to  the  prophetic 

office.  This  religious  experience,  recorded  in  Ezekiel  1.  1- 

2 

3.  15,  (which  Herrmann  calls  a literary  unit)  was  accompanied 
by  a vision  which  the  prophet  saw  while  he  was  meditating 
beside  the  river  Chebar.  This  call  proved  to  be  the  driving 
force  within  the  soul  of  the  prophet  during  the  first  period 
of  his  activity,  593-586  B.  C. 

Herrmann  followed  Kraetzschrnar  and  Weismann  in 
emphasizing  the  two  periods  of  Ezekiel* s activity.  He  also 
accepted  the  literal  interpretation  of  Ezekiel  2.  10  and 
believed  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  by  Yahweh  to  deliver 

1.  Ibid,  p.  viii. 

2.  Herrmann:  Ezechlelstudlen,  (1908),  p.  8f. 
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a message  of  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe  to  the  people  of 

Judah  and  Jerusalem.  11  Im  Exil  erleht  er  die  Berufung  zum 

Unheilspropheten  der  den  Untergang  des  KBnigreichs  von 

1 

Jerusalem- Jud a zu  verkiindigen  hat.”  However,  Herrmann  did  not 
endeavor  to  remove  Ezekiel’s  message  of  individual  responsi- 
bility (chapter  18)  from  this  first  period  of  Ezekiel’s 

activity  for  he  connected  it  directlv  with  the  message  of 

2 

doom  or  ”Unheil”. 

The  view  of  Reuss  and  Seinecke  that  Ezekiel  was  a 

writer  and  not  a prophet  was  rejected  by  Herrmann  who  believed 

that  Ezekiel  was  a prophet  and  even  though  he  lived  lived  in 

Babylonia,  he  delivered  his  message  of  doom  and  destruction, 

which  was  intended  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  to  his 
3 

fellow  exiles.  But,  after  the  catastrophe  had  taken  place, 
a change  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  and  his  message 
ceased  to  be  that  of  lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe.  This 
change  is  interpreted  by  Herrmann  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  prophet.  ” Individuelle 
Seelsorge  gehfirt  nicht  in  den  Inhalt  seiner  Sendung.  Die 
individuelle  Seelsorgepredigt  wird  ihra  als  Pflicht  seines 
Berufes,  als  profetetischer  Beruf sinhalt , als  die  seinen 
religittsen  Anschauungen,  besonders  der  Lehre  von  der 
individuellen  Vergeltung  entsprechende  Form  der  Predigt  erst 
allm&hlich  bewusst.  Aus  der  Art,  wie  er  liber  diese  Lehre 
redet,  sehen  wir,  dass  dieselbe  ihm  nicht  von  den  V&tern 

1.  Herrmann:  Ezekiel , (1924),  p.  xix. 

2.  Herrmann:  E z e ch i e 1 s t ud i en , (1908),  p.  10. 

=5^  Ibid j==fFi  QT. 
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Ererbtes  ist,  sondern  von  ihm  selbst  Erk&mpftes.  Es  1st 

natlirlich,  dass  er  die  individuelle  Seelsorge,  die  Verantwort- 

ung  fiir  den  einzelnen  als  Bemf spflicht  nicht  sogleich  objek- 

tiviert  hat,  darum  erfahren  wir  auch  erst  33  davon;  denn 

1 

3.  16b-21  ist  Nachahmung  von  33*  l-9.u  Herrmann  continued 

his  search  for  an  explanation  of  the  change  which  took  place 

in  Ezekiel’s  life  and  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 

Ezekiel  33*  1-9.  nEine  Inauguration  zur  T&tigkeit  des 

Ezechiel  als  Heilsprediger , besitzen  wir  ftberhaupt  nicht. 

Ezechiels  Profetentum  empf&ngt  33.  1-9  nicht  einen  neuen 

Berufsinhalt.  Eine  Ver&nderung  seines  Berufsinhalt  musste 

sich  nach  der  Katastrophe,  die  586  ihren  Abschluss  fand,  von 

selbst  ergeben;  sie  vollzieht  sich  naturgem&ss,  ohne  solenne 
2 

Beauf tragung. n 

Hblscher  had  not  been  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  ’Heil'  and  the  ’Uriheil*  sections  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  regarded  the  ’Heil’  sections  as  non-authentic . 
Herrmann  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  book  and  grappled  with 
the  change  which  took  place  in  Ezekiel’s  life.  He  did  not 
accept  the  theory  that  the  original  call  of  Ezekiel  contained 
the  command  to  deliver  messages  of  despair  and  of  hope. 

Ezekiel  wa3  commanded  to  preach  doom,  but  when  that  doom  came, 
he  was  released  from  the  command,  and  his  message  of  hope  was 
a natural  outgrowth  of  his  prophetic  activity.  Since  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  has  not  recorded  a second  religious  experience. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  67. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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Herrmann  believed  that  he  had  successfully  explained  the 
change  which  took  place  in  Ezekiel’s  life. 

In  comparing  the  views  of  Herrmann  with  those  of 
Hblscher  we  discover  many  similarities.  Both  scholars 
accept  the  exilic  framework  as  the  proper  historical  back- 
ground to  the  genuine  writings  of  Ezekiel.  Both  connect 
Ezekiel  with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  Both  regard  the  book 
as  a compilation.  The  difference  between  the  two  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Hblscher  denies  the  authenticity  of  the 
passages  which  contain  a message  of  hope,  whereas  Herrmann, 
on  the  basis  of  his  belief  that  a change  occurred  in  Ezekiel 
life,  accepted  the  passages  as  authentic. 

The  work  of  Herrmann  is  careful  and  scholarly.  His 
treatment  of  the  text  and  his  interpretation  is  as  good  as 
the  traditional  side  can  present.  HJs  weakness  lies  at  the 
point  where  he  regards  Ezekiel  as  a prophet  with  a message 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  restricts  him  to 
the  country  of  Babylonia.  If  Ezekiel  remained  in  exile  , 
during  the  first  period  of  his  activity, his  work  must  be 
limited  to  that  of  an  author  whOhwrote  his  messages  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  delivered  in  Jerusalem.  Hftlscher 
avoided  that  difficulty  by  interpreting  Ezekiel  as  a poetic 
prophet. 


Millar  Burrows,  (1925)  a student  of  Professor  Torrey 
wrote  a Doctoral  Dissertation  on  "The  Literary  Relations  of 
Ezekiel."  His  selection  of  a set  of  rules  which  are  to  be 
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used  in  judging  the  literary  relationship  of  various  documents 

merits  praise  but  they  also  destroy  the  opportunity  of 

drawing  definite  conclusions  from  literary  similarities* 

Burrows  concluded  that  if  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  a 

literary  unit,  it  "was  written  later  than  1 and  2 Kings  and 

Isaiah  14,  after  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  probably 

later  than  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Obadiah,  and  Isaiah  13,  23,  34f* 

40-55,  and  56-66,  perhaps  later  than  Joel,  the  Aramaic  part  of 

Daniel  and  Zechariah  9.  11-11.  3,  but  probably  before  the  rest 

of  Zechariah  9-14  and  the  late  additions  to  Joel,  and  quite 

1 

certainly  before  Sirach  and  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Daniel*”  and 

he  added,  "Thus  my  study  of  the  literary  relations  of  Ezekiel 

has  brought  me  - somewhat,  I confess,  to  my  surprise  - to  the 

conclusion  that  the  view  of  Ezekiel  as  a product  of  the  late 

pre-Maccabean  period  is  not  only  possible  but  very  probable* 

To  say  the  least,  I can  see  nothing  in  the  literary  relations 

to  confute  it.  That  the  evidence  has  converged  so  definitely 

upon  the  very  date  suggested  years  ago  by  Prof.  Torrey  not 

only  confirms  my  deep  respect  for  his  learning  and  sound 

critical  judgment;  it  has  been  little  short  of  amazing  to  me, 

because  I have  tried  very  hard  not  to  let  the  wish  be  father 
2 

to  the  thought.” 

Burrows1  dissertation  rests  on  a number  of  probabili- 
ties, as  literary  studies  usually  do,  and  we  wonder  how  he 
could  have  concluded  from  them  that,  "Either  Ezekiel  is  a 

1.  Burrows:  The  Literary  Relations  of  Ezekiel,  (1925),  p.102. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  IU5I  “ 
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late  pseudepigraphon  or  its  origin  and  history  must  have  been 

1 

somewhat  as  Hblscher  supposes .n  In  the  course  of  writing  his 
dissertation  Burrows  accomplished  two  things.  First,  he 
prepared  the  field  for  Torrey's  view  on  Ezekiel,  and  second, 
he  showed  that  there  was  nothing  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
that  would  deny  its  literary  unity, 

Werner  Kessler  (1926)  believed  that  Biblical  critics 
had  over  looked  a very  important  factor  in  their  critical 
analysis  of  the  prophetic  writings.  That  factor,  according 
to  Kessler,  is  the  direct  connection  which  exists  between  an 
author  and  his  writings. 

Kessler  discussed  the  various  methods  which  the 
scholars  had  used  in  their  critical  studies.  Literarkritik 
which  included  word  studies,  stylistic  studies  of  both  prose 
and  poetry,  aesthetic  studies  dealing  with  meter  and  rhythm, 
and  logical  studies  seeking  to  discover  glosses.  Geschicht- 
liche  Kritik  which  judges  the  writing  by  the  references  to 
historical  events.  And  geistesgeschichtliche  bezw.  religions- 
geschichtliche  Kritik  which  judges  the  writing  on  the  basis 
of  its  religious  thought.  These  methods  were  not  sufficient 
in  that  they  did  not  take  into  account  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  prophet  and  his  prophecies  and 
Kessler  advocated  another  method  which  he  termed  1 synthetic1 • 
"Der  sprachlich-stilistieche , der  logische,  der 
&sthetische  ^assstab  sind  alles  Massst&be,  die  oft  von  aussen 


1.  Ibid,  p.  102 
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her  an  den  Text  angelegt  werden.  Auf  diese  Weise  kann  zwar 
die  lussere  Fassade  der  literarischen  Einheit  eines  Buches 
grttndlich  zerstftrt  werden,  damit  1st  aber  noch  gar  nichts 
tiber  die  Echtheitsfrage  entschieden.  Jeder  echte  Text  ist 
durch  einen  inneren  Strang  ralt  dem  Autor  und  dessen  We sen 
fest  verbunden*  Die  Unechtheit  eines  Textes  nachweisen,  muss 
also  heissen:  nachweisen,  dass  dieser  innere  Strang  zwischen 

Autor  und  Text  nicht  besteht.  Das  mftsste  die  literarkritische 
Methode  leisten,  wenn  sie  begrttndete  Uneehtheitskritik 
treiben  wollte.  Sie  legt  aber  ihre  S&gen  viel  zu  iusserlich 
an,  um  die sen  inneren  Strang  iiberhaupt  zu  erreichen.  Die 
Frage  der  Echtheit  eines  Textes  ist  eine  Frage  nach  der 
inneren  Beziehung  zwischen  Autor  und  Text  und  deshalb  eine 
iusserst  zarte,  innerliche  und  im  eigentlichen  Sinn  des 
Wortes  subjektive  Angelegenheit , die  auf  Grund  der  Anwendung 
einer  ’ob jektiven* , d.  h.  in  diesem  Falle  von  aussen  her 

1 

Kritik  ftbenden,  Methode  gar  nicht  entschieden  werden  kann." 

Kessler  realized  some  of  the  difficulties  which  his 
theory  would  encounter  and  added,  "Nach  dem  bereits  Gesagten 
ist  deutlich,  dass  man  dazu  nur  auf  einem  innerlichen  Wege 
kommen  kann,  in  dem  man  irgendwie  auf  das  Subjekt,  auf  die 
lebendige  Fersftnlichkeit  des  Propheten  selbst  zurtickgeht. 

Wenn  die  Frage  nach  der  Echtheit  eines  Textes  die  Frage  nach 
dem  inneren  Zusammenhang  eben  dieses  Textes  mit  seinem  Autor 
ist,  so  muss  man  eben  versuchen,  in  das  Wesen  des  Autors 

1.  Kessler:  Die  innere  Einheitlichkeit  des  Buches  Ezechiel, 

(1926),  p.  17. 
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einzudringen  und  einen  solchen  inneren  Wesenszusammenhang 

zwischen  Autor  und  Text  aufzuweisen.  Dieser  Versuch  kann  nur 

von  den  Texten  des  Autors  aus  gemacht  werden.  Eine  andere 

MBglichkeit  gibt  es  in  Bezug  auf  die  prophetische  Literatur 

nicht.  Autor  und  Text  stehen  in  einer  unauflBsbaren 

Wechselbeziehung.  - 1st  nicht  aber  mit  diesem  Zugest&ndnis  die 

LBsung  des  Echtheit sproblems  von  vornherein  als  unmBglich 

gekennzeichnet?  Macht  man  nicht  in  diesem  Falle  gerade  das, 

was  fraglich  ist,  die  Echtheit  des  Textes  zur  Basis?  Mit 

Recht  wird  der  Einwand  eines  Zirkelschlusses  gegen  diese 

Methode  gemacht  werden.  Das  Ergebnis  muss  ja  von  vornherein 

festliegen,  wenn  nach  einer  aus  dem  Text  gewonnenen 

Herausstellung  des  ffesens  des  Autors  eine  innere  Wesens- 

beziehung  zwischen  Autor  und  Text  nachher  festgestellt  wird. 

Doch  man  kann  diesem  Zirkelschluss  entgehen,  wenn  man  sich 

eine  sichere  Basis  zur  Ergrftndung  des  Wesens  des  Autors 

verschafft.  Man  muss  bei  diesem  Versuch  von  denjenigen 

Texten  ausgehen,  die  in  ihrer  Echtheit  unbestritten  sind.  So 

1 

gewinnt  man  eine  solide  Grundlage." 

The  theory  presented  by  Kessler  was  a reaction  to  the 

limitations  which  HBlscher  had  placed  upon  the  genuine  writing 

of  Ezekiel.  However,  Kessler  accepted  HBlscher* s views  as 

the  norm  from  which  he  could  construct  a positive  relationship 

between  the  author  and  the  text.  Once  this  relationship  was 

discovered,  Kessler  was  able  to  apply  it  to  the  other  sections 

of  the_book. __”Es_handelt  sich  vielmehr  im  grossen  um  die 
1 * Ibid# P • 18 » 
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Frage,  ob  sich  die  mehr  dichterischen  Kapitel  im  Anfang  des 
Buches,  die  die  Drohweissagungen  gegen  Jerusalem,  Tyrus  und 
Agypten  enthalten,  und  die  mehr  prosaischen  Kapitel,  z.  B. 

Kap.  14,  18,  20,  ferner  54,  36,  37  38/39  und  der  Verfassungs- 
entwurf  in  seinem  Kern,-  nach  Hblschers  Anschauung  - die 
Abschnitte  des  echten  Hesekiel  und  die  Komplexe  des  Redaktors, 
von  einem  per spektivischen  Blickpunkt  aus  nicht  als  ein  per- 
spektivisch  einheitliches  Oebilde  zusammenschauen  lassen.  Es 
geht  urn  die  Prage,  ob  die  grossen  Komplexe:  Drohweissagungen, 
Mahn-  und  Bussrede,  Heilsweissagung,  Verfassungsentwurf , die 
inhaltlich  und  &usserlich  formell  verschieden  sind,  nicht 
letzten  Endes  doch  eine  gleiche  innere  Form  und  Struktur 
aufweisen,  die  die  Widerspiegelung  der  Wesensart  eines  Autors 
ist*  Dieser  Nachweis  soli  unsere  Aufgabe  sein* 

"Unsern  Ausgangspunkt  nehmen  wir  selbstverst&ndlich  in 
dem  auch  von  HBlscher  fiir  echt  gehaltenen  Komplex  der  Droh- 
weissagung.  Von  hier  aus  mttssen  wir  zu  der  inneren  Wesens- 
struktur  des  Propheten  vorzustossen  versuchen#  Freilich 
kttnnen  wir  uns  im  einzelnen  nicht  auf  die  allzu  schmale  Text- 
basis  Hblschers  beschr&nken*  Wir  werden  vielmehr  schon  hier 
immer  wieder  zu  zeigen  haben,  dass  Hfilschers  Herauspicken  des 
echten  Textes  aus  der  unechten  Masse,  das  er  schon  in  diesen 
Anfangskapiteln  st&ndig  iibt,  unger echt fertigt  1st.  Seine 
Kritik  ist  hier  von  vornherein  bestimmt  durch  ein  falsches 
Ezechielbild,  Er  sieht  den  Ezechiel  zu  einseitig  als  Dichter 
und  er  sieht  auch  den  Dichter  Ezechiel  nicht  richtig,  wenn 
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er  ihn  direkt  neben  Jeremia  stellen  will.  Selbst  der 
Ezechiel,  der  hinter  den  wenigen  echten  Gedichten,  die 
Hblscher  iibrig  l&sst,  zu  denken  wft re,  ist  auch  als  Dichter 
betr&chtlich  von  Jeremia  verschieden  und  ist  durchaus  nicht 
ohne  innere  Beziehung  zur  Prosa  des  Buches  Ezechiel 

nAber  Hblscher  sieht  den  Ezechiel  auch  zu  einseitig 
als  Dichter.  Wir  werden  demgegeniiber  zu  fragen  haben,  ob 
nicht  in  jenen  grundlegenden  Kapiteln  noch  andre  sachliche 
Bestimmtheiten  des  ezechielischen  Denkens  hervortreten,  die 
Hftlscher  fast  ganz  ausser  acht  l&sst.  Wir  werden  bei  der 
Besprechung  einzelner  Texte  Ezechiels  aufmerksam  lauschen 
miissen,  ob  sich  in  jenen  Stricken,  aus  denen  H&lscher  haupt- 
s&chlich  den  Dichter  heraushbrt,  nicht  T6ne  vernehraen  lassen, 
die  auf  die  Innere  Bestiraratheit  seines  Wesens  und  Denkens  von 
andrer  Seite  her,  von  seiten  eines  Berufes  Oder  eines  be- 
stimmten  Auftrages  her,  hindeuten.  Und  es  wird  gelegentlich 
zu  fragen  sein,  ob  die  aus  dichterischen  Griinden  erfolgte  Un- 
echtheitserkiyirung  eines  Stiickes  nicht  gerade  entscheidend 
fehlgreift,  weil  es  in  dem  Stiick  um  eine  hfthere  Sache  geht 
als  um  des  blosse  Produzieren  eines  kunstger echten  Gedichtes. 

"Unsere  Hauptaufgabe  bleibt  aber,  in  den  Drohweissag- 
ungskapiteln  nach  der  inneren  ?/esensform,  nach  der  eigenttim- 
lichen  seelisch-geistigen  Grundstruktur , nach  den  charakter- 
ischen  Grundziigen  der  Art  Ezechiels  zu  forschen  und  dann  zu 
priifen,  ob  sie  sich  auch  in  jenen  anderen  Komplexen  wieder- 
f indet • 
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"Da  es  uns  nicht  darauf  ankommt,  Httlscher  an  jeder  ein* 
zelnen  Stelle  zu  widerlegen  in  seinen  Une  chthe  its  argument  a- 
tionen,  weil  wir  diese  ja  grunds&tzlich  abgelehnt  haben,  und 
da  anderseits  die  innere  Wesensstruktur  eines  Menschen  ftberall 
in  seiner  geistigen  Produktion  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  so  halten 
wir  uns  ftir  berechtigt,  fiir  unseren  Zweck  nur  eine  Heihe  von 
Kapiteln  herauszugreif en  und  nur  sie  ausflihrlicher  zu  behandeln," 
Kessler  studied  the  various  types  of  writings  within 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  concluded,  "Wir  stehen  damit  am  Ende 
unserer  Untersuchung, - Die  perspektivischen  Linien  der 
wesentlichen  Koraplexe  des  Buches  haben  sich  in  einem  per- 
spektivischen Mittelpunkt  getroffen*  Aus  der  Vertiefung  in 
die  prophetische  Drohweissagung  des  Ezechiel  erwuchsen  uns  die 
G-rundziige  seines  geistigen  Portr&ts:  logisch-mathematisches 

Denken,  peinliche  Griindlichkeit  und  Schroffheit  der  Haltung 

n 

wie  des  Denkens.  Uberall  fanden  wir  diese  innere  Wesensform 

wieder,  mochte  er  nun  als  dichtender  Schriftsteller , als 

Prophet  Oder  aus  seinem  priesterlichen  Herzen  heraus  reden  und 

mochte  die  Sache,  die  er  aussprach,  sein,  was  sie  wollte: 

Drohweissagung,  Kahn-  und  Bussrede,  Heilsverkiindigung  Oder 

neue  Heilsordnung.  So  ist  in  der  Tat  diese  innere  Wesensform 

seines  geistigen  Ichs  der  perspektivische  Mittelpunkt,  von  dem 

aus  die  innere,  wesensm&ssige  Einheitlichkeit  des  Buches 

2 

Ezechiel  zu  erschauen  ist*" 

There  is  considerable  danger  of  subjective  reasoning 

1.  Ibid,  p.  34f • 

2.  Ibid,  p.  93* 
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in  Kessler’s  theory  and  one  must  be  extremely  careful  in 

seeking  to  establish  a positive  connection  between  the  author 

and  any  given  passage.  However,  Kessler  does  point  out  the 

weakness  of  HBlscher’s  literary  critical  method  and  does  call 

the  scholars  attention  to  a very  important  factor,  that  of 

which  exists  between 

the  relationship  / the  author’s  personality  and  his  writing. 

If  it  were  possible  to  agree  on  Ezekiel’s  personality,  the 
theory  advocated  by  Kessler  would  be  given  greater  support, 
nevertheless,  it  is  our  belief  that  Kessler  has  rightly  denied 
HBlscher’s  view  and  that  he  has  given  concrete  evidence  of  a 
unity  which  exists  throughout  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Johannes  Meinhold  (1926)  opposed  Torrey’s  interpretati 
of  the  Babylonian  exile.  Meinhold  held  the  view  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  taken  to  ^abylon  y/here 
they  organized  and  established  a school  of  thought  which 
culminated  in  the  laws  of  Ezra,  and  furthermore,  he  believed 
that  Ezekiel  had  a definite  part  in  the  formation  of  that 
program.  "So  treffen  wir  bei  Ezechiel  nach  dem  oben  Ausge- 
fiihrten  auf  eine  Wende  in  der  Geschichte  Judas  und  seiner 
Religion.  Er  ist  der  Organisator  der  Gemeinde,  auf  ihm  geht 
die  starke  Betonung  der  physischen  Heiligkeit,  geht  der 
scharf'e  Schnitt  zwischen  ’heilig’  und  ’profan’  zuriick,  der 
von  da  den  Juden  kennzeichnet . Die  jttdische  Theologie  mit 
ihrem  Dogma  von  der  Weltentrilcktheit  Jahwes  und  der  genauen 


on 


der  Korr e spondenz  zwischen  Tat  und  Lohn 

1 

wle  mit  ihrer  Eschatologie  hat  in  ihm  ihren  Vater." 

1.  Meinhold:  EinfBhrung  in  das  Alte  Testament?  (1926),  p.  259, 
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Me inhold,  though  under  the  influence  of  Gressmann  and 
the  Babylonian  school,  showed  some  independence  and  his  state- 
ment, "Die  Vorstellungswelt  des  Ezechiel  ist  reich  an 

1 

babylonischem  Gut."  merits  our  thoughtful  consideration.  We 
believe  that  Ezekiel1 s Babylonian  influence  must  be  accounted 
for  and  that  it  can  not  be  eliminated  from  the  writings  of 
this  prophet. 

Siegfried  Sprank  (1926)  recognized  the  difference 
which  exists  between  chapter  1 and  chapter  10  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel.  He  developed,  to  a certain  extent,  the  theory  of 
Hans  Schmidt  which  was  published  in  Euchar isterion,a  collection 
of  studies  in  honor  of  Gunkelfs  sixtieth  birthday.  Schmidt 
objected  to  Dtirr’s  theory,  "Der  mehrfach  (zuletzt  von  Lorenz 
Diirr,  ’Ezechiels  Vision*  s.  5)  ge&usserte  Gedanke,  dass  der 
Prophet  babylonische  Vorbilder  in  Auge  habe,  ist  sicher  irrig; 
denn  1.  hat  er  als  Kriegsgefangener  schwerlich  Gelegenheit 
gehabt,  das  Kunstgewerbe  in  Babylonien  zu  beobachten,  und 
2.  ist  gerade  Hesekiel  so  bedacht  auf  Reinheit  des  Jahvekultus 
von  allem  Fremden,  dass  ihm  so  etwas  unmBglich  w&re." 

Schmidt’s  argument  is  indeed  interesting.  He  admits 
that  chapter  1 and  chapter  10  are  connected,  but  in  his 
discussion  he  neglects  chapter  1.  Schmidt  used  chapters  9 
and  10  as  the  basis  for  his  theory  that  the  genuine  descrip- 
tion which  Ezekiel  gave  of  his  vision  was  clothed  in  Judaean 
and  not  in  Babylonian  symbols.  From  the  standpoint  of 

1.  Ibid,  p.  243. 

2.  Schmidt:  Euchar 1st er ion,  (1922),  p.  124. 
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chapters  9 and  10  Schmidts  argument  is  well  made  but  he  does 
not  give  an  adequate  interpretation  of  chapter  1.  His  argumenl 
that  Ezekiel  would  have  been  restricted  as  a captive  and  that 
he  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  witness  Babylonian  art 
will  not  stand,  and  Schmidt  must  not  read  his  own  experience 
in  an  English  prison  into  a society  which  existed  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Ezekiel  was  a member  of  a group  that 
had  surrendered  voluntarily  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  given  some  liberties.  His  argument  that  Ezekiel 
would  not  have  used  Babylonian  symbols  because  of  his  deep 
regard  for  Yahweh  is  another  point  that  will  not  hold.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  were  not  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
Priestly  Code,  since  it  originated  after  they  had  made  their 
contribution.  The  prophets  did  learn  from  foreign  cults,  and 
they  often  used  them  in  their  prophecies.  Some  foreign  cults 
were  even  transformed  and  made  a part  of  Yahweh  religion. 

Thus  Schmidt’s  reasoning  is  not  valid,  although  his  point  that 
chapters  9 and  10  have  a Jerusalem  environment  is  well  made 
and  it  gives  us  a picture  of  the  insight  which  this  great 
scholar  had  into  the  Old  Testament  passages. 

Sprank  also  rejected  the  emphasis  which  Diirr  had 
placed  on  Babylonian  thought.  The  vision  which  Ezekiel  had 
and  which  was  similar  to  the  visions  had  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
is  found,  according  to  Sprank,  in  1.  4-6,  11-14,  26-28.  This 
simple  vision,  however,  was  revised  and  passages  from  the 
priestly  speculation  over  the  ark  were  inserted  into  the 
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original  text  and  these  insertions  have  given  scholars  their 

difficulty  in  interpreting  the  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

Chapter  10.  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  18,  and  19a.  are  tobe 

interpreted  as  priestly  speculations  over  the  ark  and  are  not 

to  be  regarded  as  a repetition  of  chapter  1.  "Ich  glaube  nun 

nicht  fehlzugehen,  wenn  ich  nach  alledem  behaupte,  in  c.  10 

liege  eine  priesterliche  Spekulatlon  iiber  den  Verblieb  der 

Lade  Jahwes  vor.  Diese  These  gewinnt  noch  an  wahrscheinlich- 

1 

keit,  wenn  man  Jeremiah  3.  16  als  Erg&nzung  daneben  h&lt." 

Sprank  did  not  reject  the  fact  of  Ezekiel’s  captivity, 

but  he  did  refuse  to  accept  the  belief  that  there  is  a strong 

Babylonian  influence  to  be  found  in  the  genuine  writings  of 

Ezekiel.  He  wrote,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cherub, 

"Von  ^abylon  her  ist  auch  die  Bezeichnung  ’Kerub*  nach  Israel 

gekommen  und  dort  heimisch  geworden;  wir  diirfen  sogar  als 

sicher  voraussetzen,  dass  dieser  Terminus  zur  Zeit  Ezechiels 

allgemain  und  besonders  in  der  Kultussprache  recht  gel&ufig 
2 

gewesen  1st."  Sprank  explained  some  of  Ezekiel’s  peculiaritie 

as  a reaction  to  Babylonian  thought,  not  as  an  absorption,  "Ic] 

glaube  nicht  fehlzugehen,  dass  sich  diese  Eigentiimlichkeit 

Ezechiels  erst  1m  Exil  ausgepr&gt  hat  und  als  eine  notwendige 

Reaktion  des  Jahwe-f ropheten  gegen  die  mit  sinnlicheren 

Mitteln  arbeitende  Religion  des  Wirtsvolkes  anzusprechen  ist: 

3 

also  Reaktion,  und  nicht  - wie  Diirr  will  Absorption!" 

The  conclusion  which  Sprank  reached  follows,  "In  bezug 

1.  Sprank:  Ezechielstudien,  (1926),  p.  36. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  44. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  44. 
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auf  c.  1.  4ff.  suche  ich  eine  exegetisch-arch&ologische 
Doppelthese  zu  vertreten,  dass  n&mlich  c.  10  in  der  Haupt- 
sache  nicht,  wie  man  bisher  angenommen  hat,  durch  gewisse 
Partien  aus  c.  1 aufgefttllt  worden  ist,  sondern  vielmehr  das 
Umgekehrte  zutrifft.  Nach  Her  aus  schilling  der  zweiten  und  drlt 
Schichten  aus  dem  sog.  ,Thronwagenbericht * ergibt  sich  eln 
Visionsbild,  das  mit  seiner  Prignanz  Jes.  6 und  Jer.  1 als 
durchaus  ebenbiirtig  an  die  Seite  gestellt  werden  darf.  Der 
archiologische  Hintergrund  zu  dem  literarischen  Prozess,  der 
in  diesen  beiden  cc.  vor  sich  gegangen  ist,  steht  mit  der 
Jahwelade  im  Jerusalemer  Tempel  im  Zusammenhang.  Diese  wird 
als  psychologischer  Ausgangspunkt  fiir  das  Visionbild  Ezechiels 
in  1.  4ff.  angesehen  werden  mis sen;  mit  ihrem  Verbleib  nach 
der  Zerstirung  des  Tempels  beschiftigen  sich  auch  die 
Spekulationen  der  Jerusalemer  Priesterschaft  (c.  10),  die 
Lade  wird  zur  Merkabah;  einzelne  diesbezigliche  Moment e werden 
in  die  Berufungsvision  eingearbeitet : der  Thron  Jahwes  wird 
zum  ’Thronwagen’.  Damit  ist  erklirt,  warum  in  spitere  Zeit 
die  Lade  sowohl  wir  der  himmlische  Thronwagen  in  Ez.  1.  4ff. 


ten 


1 

•Merkabah’  genannt  werden." 

We  accept  Sprank’s  argument  that  the  kernel  of  the 
vision  recorded  in  chapter  10  has  been  draped  about  Judaean 
symbols,  but  we  do  not  accept  his  view  that  Ezekiel,  since  he 
was  a Judaean  priest,  would  not  susceptible  to  Babylonian 
influence.  Ezekiel  should  not  be  limited  by  the  restrictions 
of  the  ©riestly  Code  which  had  not  been  written  at  the  time 


1.  Ibid, 
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of  his  activity* 

Rudolf  Kittel  (1927)  felt  that  Herrmann,  in  his 
literary  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, had  destroyed  the 
theory  of  Kraetzschraar  but  that  he  had  not  proved  his  own  idea 
Herrmann  had  not  taken  into  consideration  Ezekiel’s  personal 
life,  the  door  through  which, Kittel  maintained, a better  under- 
standing of  the  prophet’s  work  could  be  reached*  "Wesentlich 
wichtiger  als  die  Verschiedenheit  der  Auffassungen  hinsicht- 
lich  des  Buches,  ist  die  iiber  den  Menschen  selbst*"  and  Kittel 
founded  his  interpretation  upon  this  supposition* 

HBlscher  had  prepared  the  way  for  a study  of  Ezekiel’s 
personality,  but  his  limitations  were  so  strict  that  only  one 
phase  of  Ezekiel’s  life  could  be  seen*  Kittel  objected  to  the 
limitation  which  HBlscher  had  made  and  insisted  that  Ezekiel 
lived  in  two  worlds  and  that  he  had  been  directly  influenced 
by  both.  '"Das  sich  innerhalb  des  Buches  Ezechiel  starke  Un- 
stimmigkeiten  finden,  ist  ebenfalls  unleugbar.  Aber  wenn  man 
die  Zeit  iiberdenkt  in  der  Ezechiel  lebte,  und  die  Ereignisse, 
die  er  unmittelbar  beteiligt  miterlebt,  so  wird  man  vieles  fiir 
verst&ndlich  halten.  Er  hat  eine  Katastrofe  seines  Vaterland.es 
mitgemacht,  wie  die  Weltgeschichte  wenige  vorher  und  nachher 
sah.  Ihr  erster  Akt  hat  ihn  aus  vornehmer  Priesterstellung  in 
der  Heimat  in  ein  Land  ganz  anderer  und  ihm  innerlich  ganz 
fremder  Religion  und  in  die  abh&ngige  Stellung  eines  zwangs- 
weise  Weggeftthrten  versetzt.  Nach  zehn  Jahren  erlebt  er  den 

zweiten  und  vollends  entscheident en  Akt  jener  TragBdie  seines 
1.  Kittel:  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  3, (1927), p.  145* 
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Volkes,  die  ihra  und  den  Seine  jede  Hoffnung  einstiger  Rilckkehr 

nimmt.  Er  muss  sein  Dasein  vollkommen  neu  einstellen  und  sich 

langsam  an  den  Gedanken  allm&hlicher  Herstellung  der  Nation 
1 

gewfthnen. " 


2 


Kittel  accepted  the  explanation  of  Lofthouse  in  regard 

to  the  forces  which  played  upon  the  soul  of  Ezekiel,  "In 

Wahrheit  vereinigen  sich  in  Ezechiels  Person  allerlei  Gegen- 

s&tze.  Er  kann  den  Priester  nicht  verleugnen,  und  doch  muss 

er  sich  von  Priestertum  abwenden.  Ei  wird  zum  Profeten 

berufen  und  doch  sind  seine  Gedanken  beim  Tempel  auf  Zion. 

Er  ist  Profet  voll  heisser  Leidenschaft  und  dabei  Priester 

voll  pedantischer  Kasuistik  und  Theolog  von  ktihl  reflektierter 

Erw&gung.  Er  ist  Dichter  nicht  ohne  Schwung  und  daneben  voll 

von  ermiidender  Prosa.  Nicht  alles  zu  gleicher  Zeit,  aber 

doch  alles  in  Laufe  eines  bewegten  Lebens  auf  zwei  einender 

3 

entgegenge set zt en  Schaupl&t zen. " 

Ezekiel’s  environment  did  exert  a strong  influence 
upon  his  personality  and  it  did  express  itself  in  his  literary 
productions.  And  there  is  a direct  connection  between  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  changed  which  took  place  in  the 
prophet's  life,  "Erst  wenn  die  Arbeit  getan  und  durch  das 
Auswandern  Jahves  aus  dem  Tempel  und  zuletzt  durch  die  Zer- 
stBrung  von  Stadt  und  Heiligtum  das  Gericht  sich  erfttllt  hat, 
ist  es  ihm  verg6nnt,  zum  Heilsprofeten  zu  werden.  Am  Tag  da 
die  Kunde  vom  Fall  der  Stadt  bei  ihm  eintrifft,  fiihlt  er  sich 


1.  Ibid,  p.  146. 

2.  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel, (N.C.B. ) , (1907),  p.  3. 

3.  Kittel:  op."  clt . , p.  147. 
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von  dem  iibermenschlichen  Druke  befreit,  der,  solange  das 

Unheil  noch  drohte,  dauernd  auf  ihm  lastete.  Nun  1st  die 

Spannung  gelftst,  sein  eigenes  Leben  nimmt  eine  andere  Wendung 

und  das  Angesicht  seines  Gottes  zeigt  sich  ihm  von  einer  neuen 

Seite.  Nun  wird  es  klar,  dass  auch  jene  schroffe  Hicrte  nicht 

das  ganze  Wesen  seines  Gottes  war,  sondern  nur  die  dem  ’Haus 

der  Widerspenstigkeit 1 2 3 4 zugekehrte  Seite.  Der  Strafernst 

wandelt  sich,  sobald  die  Strafe  vollstreckt  ist,  in  Gnaden- 

willen.  Denn  nicht  den  Tod  des  Silnders  begehrt  Jahve, 

1 

sondern  dass  er  sich  bekehre  und  lebe." 

Kittel  is  forced  to  rely  upon  second-sight  in  his 

explanation  of  Ezekiel* s knowledge  of  the  date  when  Jerusalem 

was  besieged  and  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  Pelatiah’s 

2 

death,  and  he  quotes  a number  of  parallel  cases, which  students 
of  psychology  have  recorded,  to  substantiate  his  views.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  they  are  sufficient.  Kittel *s  theory 
fails  in  that  it  does  not  adequately  explain  Ezekiel’s 
activity  in  Jerusalem. 

Charles  C Torrey  while  writing  "Notes  on  the  Aramaic 

Part  of  Daniel"  expressed  the  belief  that  the  author  of  the 

Book  of  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  the  original  Aramaic 

story-book  of  Daniel  which  appeared  in  Judah  about  245-225  B.  C. 

5 

Thus,  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  which  Torrey  regarded  as  a unit, 

4 

could  not  have  been  written  much  earlier  than  200  B.  C.  The 


1.  Ibid,  p.  171. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  258f. 

3.  Torrey:  Pseudo -Ezekiel , (1930),  p.  13,  also  p 

4.  Torrey:  Notes  on  the  Aramaic  Part  of  Daniel, 


. 108f. 
(1909)  p. 
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1 

following  year  he  restated  his  view  in  Ezra  Studies.  By  1925 

Torrey  was  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  the  correct 

approach  to  the  interpretation  of  Ezekiel’s  writings  and 

2 

insisted  that  chapters  26  and  29  proved  that  the  hook  was 
written  late* 


Torrey ’s  conception  of  the  exile  is  original  hut  it 

has  not  gained  the  support  of  other  scholars*  The  exile  was 

an  historical  fact,  hut  it  "was  in  reality  a small  and  rela- 

3 

tively  insignificant  affair."  Two  prophets,  Ezekiel  and 
Deutero- Isaiah,  stood  in  his  path.  In  1928  he  published, 

The  Second  Isaiah,  which  removed,  to  his  satisfaction,  the 


writings  of  one  prophet  and  in  1930  he  wrote,  Pseudo-Ezekiel 
and  the  Original  Prophecy , which  he  thought  would  take  care  of 
the  other* 

Thus  Torrey' s view  did  not  grow  out  of  an  independent 
study  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  but  out  of  a uniaue  view  concern- 


ing the  Babylonian  exile.  Scholars  have  realized  this  and 

4 

have  been  almost  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  theory,  but 

Torrey,  believing  that  his  'exilic  hypothesis'  was  at  stake, 

5 

has  retaliated  with  a touch  of  unscholarly  sarcasm* 

Nevertheless  Torrey' s views  deserve  our  consideration. 
Torrey  believed  that  the  original  prophecy  was  intended  for 
the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  has  been  fitted 


1.  Torrey:  Ezra  Studies,  (1910),  p.  288. 

2.  Torrey:  Kart i P'es t s chr i f t , Beihefte  ZAW,  41,  (1925),  p.  284f. 

3.  Torrey:  Ezra  Studies,  (1910),  p.  285. 

4.  Spiegel:  HTR.  24,  (1931),  pp.  245-321;  Albright:  JBL, 

(1932),  pp.  77-106.  Budde : JBL,  50,  (1931),  pp.  20-41. 

5.  Torrey:  JBL,  51,  (1932),  pp.  179-181,  a reply  to  Albright 
and  JBL,  53,  (1934),  pp.  291-320,  a reply  to  Spiegel. 
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1 

into  the  reign  of  Manas seh  and.  that  of  Manas seh  alone.  He 

argued  1,  The  sins  condemned  by  Ezekiel  are  those  mentioned 

in  2 Kings  21.  2-7,  16  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of 

Manasseh,  but  which  were  entirely  obliterated  bv  Josiah  and 
2 

never  returned.  2,  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  with  rare  exceptions, 

3 

is  the  product  of  a single  author.  3,  The  prophecies  are 

addressed  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  not  to  the 
4 

exiles.  4,  If  communication  between  the  exiles  and  Jerusalem 

was  constant  Ezekiel  would  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  man 

whose  book  he  used.  Since  Jeremiah  was  not  mentioned,  Torrey 

says,  "The  obvious  fact  is,  that  the  prophecy  is  true  to  its 

historical  setting;  Jeremiah  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the 
5 

scene." 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments  Torrey  established  his 

thesis  that  the  original  prophecy  was  dated  in  the  thirtieth 

year  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  But  the  original  prophecy 

which  fits  so  perfectly,  according  to  Torrey,  into  the  reign 

of  Judah’s  most  wicked  king,  was  not  written  at  that  time  but 

it  was  writt en  some  four  centuries  later.  This  view  is  proved 

by  (a)  the  references  made  to  the  Persians,  27.  10  and  38.  5, 

6 

and  to  the  Persian  ritual  used  in  sun  worship.  (b)  the  use 

7 

of  Aramaic  words.  (c)  Ezekiel's  knowledge  of  the  late  books. 
Second- Isaiah,  the  secondary  parts  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  first 


1.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel,  (1930),  p.  64.  . 

2.  Ibid,  p.  45 ff • 

3.  Ibid,  p.  13. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  24f f • 

5.  Ibid,  p.  70. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  84. 
t*-  Ibid,  V*  -86T-fe= 
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1 

half  of  Daniel*  (d)  the  oldest  Jewish  tradition  does  not 

2 

acknowledge  Ezekiel  as  the  author  of  the  book.  (e)  the 

reference  to  Gog  who,  Torrey  agrees  with  Nttldeke,  is  "plainly 

i 3 

Alexander  the  Great."  and  (f)  the  fact  that  the  predictions 

which  are  made  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  are  too  accurate,  more 

so  than  those  of  Daniel,  and  that  indicates  that  the  book  was 

4 

written  after  the  events had  taken  place.  Prom  these  points, 
many  of  which  had  been  presented  by  Zunz,  Torrey  drew  up  his 
theory  that  the  original  prophecy  was  a pseudepigraph  written 
about  230  B.  C.  by  a scholar  who  had  based  his  work  on  the 
"brief  characterization  of  the  wicked  reign  of  Manasseh  given 
in  2 Kings  21.  1-17.  This,  and  the  subsequent  history  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Kings  (Kings  only,  not  Chronicles),  gave 

the  writer  all  of  his  material  which  deals  directly  with  the 
5 

Jewish  people."  It  seems,  to  us  at  least,  almost  incredible 
that  a man  could  have  taken  the  few  verses  in  2 Kings  and 
composed  a prophecy  as  accurate  as  that  contained  within  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  original  prophecy 

had  been  written,  it  was  re-edited  by  a person  who  was  opposed 

6 

to  the  Samaritan  claims  that  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was 
superior  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Passages  which  were  in 
accord  with  the  "ingenious  reconstruction  of  history"  were 


1.  Ibid,  p.  91ff • 

2.  Ibid,  p.  19ff. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  95. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  14. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  5. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  102ff • 
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inserted  into  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  at  this  time  and  they  have 

1 

given  the  book  its  Babylonian  setting* 

2 5 4 

Spiegel,  Harford,  and  Oesterley  object  to  Torrey’s 
conclusions  on  the  ground  that  his  argument  is  not  sound* 

However,  some  points  in  Torrey*s  hypothesis  are  significant. 

He  opposed  the  traditional  view  and  yet  maintained  that  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  was  a unit  and  largely  the  work  of  one  hand. 

He  also  argued,  and  we  believe  convincingly,  that  many  of  the 
messages  within  the  book  are  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

James  Smith  (1931)  was  "Struck  by  the  homogeneity  of 
the  work,  its  sincerity,  its  vivid  imagery  culminating  in  the 
theophany,  and  the  intense  fervour  and  wide  range  of  its  pro- 
phecy, the  writer  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  without  dismay 
the  view  that  before  him  lay  the  ingenious  compilation  of  an 
unscrupulous  redactor,  scheming  to  uphold  the  pretensions  of 
a faction.  To  him  the  book  seemed  the  outpouring  of  a soul 
riven  and  tormented  with  the  impulse  to  speak  and  of  one,  too, 
that  was  no  figment  of  the  brain,  but  a well-known  influential 

personality  whose  voice  could  not  fail  to  carry  conviction  to 
5 

his  hearers."  He  concluded  "that  Ezekiel  was  a North  Israelite 
speaking  to  the  North  Israelites  from  some  place  in  North 

Israel  and  to  North  Israelite  exiles,  that  he  was  a determined 
opponent  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  in  their  cult  during  the 

mm  mm  mtwmmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmm^mm^mmrnmmmmmmm  ( 

1.  Ibid,  p.  103. 

2.  Spiegel:  HTR,  24,  (1931),  p.  245f.  and  JBL,  54,  ( 1935 ) ,p. 145f . 

3.  Harford:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1935),  pp.  38-53* 

4.  Oesterley:  Church  Quarterly  Review,  (1$33)  No.  232,  p.  194. 

5*  Smith*  J. : The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  p.  ixf* 
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reign  of  Manasseh,  and.  that  his  aim  was  to  put  heart  into  his 
countrymen,  depressed  by  adversity  and  the  apparent  loss  of 
Yahweh's  support.  The  oracles  all  bear  the  stamp  of  one  mind, 
and  the  redactor,  though  unwilling  to  tamper  with  the  oracles 
themselves,  wished  to  give  the  impression  that  the  book  was  the 
work  of  a Judaean,  that  the  prophecies  were  delivered  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  sought  to  achieve  his  purpose  by  giving  a bias  to 
the  glosses  by  which  he  had  linked  the  various  oracles  together* 
It  is  noteworthy  that  if  the  first  three  verses  of  chapter  1, 
vv.  5,  4 of  8.,  and  v.  24  of  11.  be  rejected,  all  of  the 
oracles  except  three  could  have  been  delivered  in  Palestine, 

and  a large  number  of  them  could,  in  the  writer* s opinion, 

1 

have  been  delivered  no  where  else*'1 


the  same  conclusion  which  Torrey  reached  regarding  the  histor- 
ical background  of  the  book,  although  Smith  insists  that  the 
oracles  are  genuine  and  that  they  were  written  by  a prophet 
who  actually  lived  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  not  by  a 
person  who  lived  four  centuries  after  the  period  which  the 
book  represents. 

The  Deuteronomic  reform,  according  to  Smith,  was 

permanent  and  therefore  the  sins  which  Ezekiel  condemned  did 

2 

not  exist  after  621  B.  C.  Furthermore,  the  dates  within  the 
book  correspond  to  those  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  The  captiv- 
ity from  which  the  oracles  are  dated  is  734  B.  C.  when  the 

1.  Ibid,  p.  x. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  20. 


James  Smith,  in  his  independent  study,  has  arrived  at 
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first  captives  from  the  north  went  into  exile,  and  the 

twelfth  year  from  that  date  (Ezekiel  33.  21)  is  722  B.  C.  the 

fall  of  Samaria  (not  the  fall  of  Jerusalem).  Chapters  40-48 

refer  to  the  Temple  at  Grerizim,  not  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

1 

Ezekiel  received  his  call  in  Palestine,  prior  to  the 

Deuteronomic  reformation,  and  addressed  the  people  of  that  age 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  Smith  clings  very  tenaciously 

to  the  interpretation  of  ’The  House  of  Israel*  as  the  Northern 

kingdom  and  supports  this  argument  by  dialectical  peculiaritie 

which  exist  within  the  text  and  by  the  position  of  the  temple 

which  would  indicate  the  view  of  a northern  Israelite. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith  acknowledged  the  absence  of  facts  but 

felt  that  such  a loss  only  "entices  the  mind  and  spurs  one  on 

to  make  a fresh  effort  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  and  to  find 

2 

a path  out  of  the  intricate  maze."  Smith,  after  careful  consid 
eration,  decided  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  a composite  of 
Babylonian  and  non-Babylonian  oracles  which  had  been  combined 
into  one,  and  he  gave  three  possible  explanations  of  the 
composition  of  the  oracles. 

First,  there  were  two  authors,  one  Palestinian,  the 
other  non- Palestinian.  Their  work  was  "artificially  combined 
by  a redactor  whose  aim  was  to  convey  the  impression,  by 
arranging  the  oracles,  in  such  an  order,  by  introducing 
connecting  links,  and  supplying  appropriate  dates,  that  they 
were  all  the  work  of  a prophet  associated  with  the  Diaspora... 

1.  Ibid,  p.  22.  Cf.  p.  95  where  Smith  suggests  that  Ezekiel 
felt  called  to  go  and  take  Isaiah’s  place  in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Ibid,— p«  9&— -■■■■ 
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The  bias  in  favour  of  a Babylonian  authorship  given  by  this 


editor  has  been  the  main  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a 

1 

proper  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  book." 

Second,  Ezekiel  was  endowed  with  second- sight , but 

"His  visions  were  so  intense  that  he  announces  them  as  if  he 

had  been  an  actual  eye-witness  of  what  was  happening  in 
2 

Jerusalem."  Smith  pointed  out  two  objections  to  this  view. 

1.  "far  from  being  abnormal,  Ezekiel  possessed  a sound, 

practical  mind,  was  a close  observer,  and  took  pleasure  in 

detail.  No  feature  of  the  book  is  more  noticeable  than  the 

minute,  almost  immoderate,  precision  with  which  the  author 

represents  facts  and  describes  scenes.  The  vague  ramblings  of 

a visionary  are  poles  asunder  from  this  method,  and  would  be 

without  parallel  in  any  other  Old  Testament  prophet.  2.  He 

must  have  exercised  his  gift  in  exile,  between  the  time  of 

Josiah’s  death  and  the  fall  of  the  city;  but  no  evidence  has 

been  adduced  to  prove  that  Jerusalem  had,  during  that  period, 

reverted  to  the  depth  of  degradation  pictured  in  the  lurid 

3 

pages  of  the  book." 

Third,  Ezekiel  wrote  both  parts,  one  in  Palestine  and 
the  other  among  the  northern  exiles.  "Ezekiel  wrote  both  parts- 
one  part  in  Palestine  and  the  other  amongst  an  exiled  community. 
This  is  the  simplest  and  most  rational  interpretation,  and, 
on  the  whole,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  interference  of 
the  redactor,  removes  many  of  the  difficulties  that  bestrew 

1.  Ibid,  p.  92. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  92. 

3.  . Ibid,  • p 92f . 
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1 

the  critic’s  path*” 

James  Smith  did  not  reject  the  unity  of  the  Book  of 

Ezekiel  even  though  he  did  believe  it  was  the  product  of  a 

northern  Israelite  prophet  and  that  it  was  written  during  the 

reign  of  Manasseh.  We  do  not  accept  Smith’s  theory  regarding 

the  historical  background  nor  the  author  of  the  book,  but  we 

agree  with  the  statement  of  Oesterley  which  appears  in  the 

preface  to  Smith’s  book,  "By  accepting  his  contention  - by  no 

means  the  only  original  contribution  offered  - it  will  be  found 

that  some  considerable  sections  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  become 

easier  to  understand,  and  indeed  more  pointed.  I refer  to 

Dr.  Smith’s  belief  that  Ezekiel  wrote  some  parts  of  his  book 

2 

in  Palestine  and  other  parts  in  Babylonia." 

Curt  Eduard  Karl  Kuhl  defended  the  literary  unity  of 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  in  his  Doctoral  Dissertation  (1917)  at 
which  time  he  carefully  avoided  all  conflicts  over  the  histor- 
ical setting  of  the  prophecies  as  well  as  those  concerned  with 
the  personality  of  the  prophet.  Kuhl  denied  Kraet zschmar ’ s 
two  recension  theory  and  accounted  for  the  various  peculiari- 
ties in  the  style  of  Ezekiel  by  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  was  a 

nun 

prophet  and  not  a writer,  "Ezechiel  ist  doch/einmal  in  erster 
Linie  nicht  Schriftsteller , sondern  Hedner,  Volksredner;  als 
solcher  muss  er  kurz,  treffend,  schlagend  das,  was  er  zu  sagen 
hat,  in  gedrungener  Form  br ingen;  sonst  kann  er  kaum  auf  das 

Volk  wirken.  7.  1-5  ist  natiirlich,  gesprochenes  Wort,  kein 

reines  Schrifterzeugnis . Anders  dagegen  verh&lt  es  sich  mit 

I7"'IbId“~~pT"93” 

Ibldr  p.  viii. 
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10-27,  Das  ist  sicherlich  nicht  in  der  vorliegenden  Form 

gesprochen.  Denn  anderseits  war  Ezechiel  nicht  nur  Redner, 

sondern  auch  Schriftsteller,  der  seine  kurzen  Sprttche  an  das 

1 

Volk  sammelte  und  fixierte  und  literarisch  umgestaltet . n Thus 

Kuhl  accounts  for  the  difficulties  within  the  literary 

structure  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  by  regarding  its  author  as 

both  a prophet  and  a writer. 

Kuhl  refused  to  accept  Torrey*s  view  that  the  book  was 

pseudepigraphic  but  he  acknowledged  the  fact  that  Torrey  had 

raised  an  important  question,  f,ob  Hesekiel  wirklich  ein 

Exilprophet  gewesen  sein  kann,  Oder  ob  er  nicht  vielmehr  in 

2 

friihere  Zeit  (Manasse?)  anzusetzen  sein  wird.” 

In  1953  Kuhl  gave  an  excellent  summary  of  the  research 

3 

which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  field  of  Ezekiel  studies,  and 
he  concluded,  after  discussing  the  various  interpretations, 
nZusammenfassend  ergibt  sich,  dass  beim  Buche  des  Propheten 
Hesekiel,  das  einst  durch  seine  Problemlosigkeit  sich  von  den 
andern  A.  T.  lichen  Btichern  abhob,  heute  nicht  weniger  als 
alles  strittig  und  problematisch  geworden  ist.  Eine  Fftlle  von 
Divergenzen:  Einheltlichkeit  Oder  Komposition,  Echtheit  Oder 

Fseudepigraph,  Dichter  Oder  Schriftsteller,  Prophet  Oder 
Seelsorger,  wirkliche  Prophetie  Oder  Fiktion,  Babylonien  Oder 
Pal&stina,  Samarien  Oder  Jerusalem.  Aufgabe  der  Wissenschaft 
bleibt,  das  Buch  Hesekiel  aus  dieser  Krise  zu  klarerer 

1.  Kuhl:  Die  Literarische  Einheit  des  Buches  Ezechiel, 

(1917),  p.  20. 

2.  Kuhl:  TLZ,  (1932),  p.  29. 

3.  Kuhl:  Theologlsche  Rundschau,  N.F.  5,  (1933),  pp.  92-118. 
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1 

Erkenntnis  herauszufilthren. " 

Professor  William  Goy,  (1931)  lecturing  at  Lausanne, 
discussed  the  recent  efforts  to  interpret  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 
He  felt  that  the  contributions  of  archaeology  during  the  past 
half  century  have  enabled  scholars  to  give  a better  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophetic  writings  than  they  were  able  to  give 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  extensive  archaeological  research. 

He  then  summarized  the  contributions  of  Torrey,  James  Smith, 
and  H&lscher  and  concluded,  ’’On  le  voit,  nos  trois  critiques 
partagent  une  conviction  commune:  le  livre  d’Ezechiel  ne 
souffre  plus  d’etre  interprete  comme  il  l’a  ete  generalement 
dans  les  temps  modernes.  Seulement  leurs  divergences  montrent 
que  le  probleme  attend  encore  d’etre  resolu;  peut-etre  meme 
ne  possede-t-on  pas  encore  tous  les  elements  de  la  solution. 

Cependant  il  nous  semble  que  ces  trois  etudes  indiquent  le 

2 

chemin  a suivre." 

Goy’s  view  is  that  Biblical  research  should  illuminate 
the  scriptural  books  and  should  not  establish  far-fetched 
theories.  The  work  of  Torrey  and  James  Smith,  in  Goy’s 
opinion,  requires  too  many  drastic  changes  in  the  adopted 
view  of  the  development  of  Israelite  religion  and  though  he 

commends  the  work  of  Httlscher,  he  adds,  ”et  le  bon  sens 

3 

proteste  contre  son  scepticisme  radical." 

Shalom  Spiegel,  (1931)  a Jewish  scholar,  was  irritated 

1.  Ibid,  p.  115.  / 

2.  Goy:  Autour  d’Ezechiel,  (1931),  p.  31f. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  32. 
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by  Torrey 's  reconstruction  of  Jewish  history  and  he  bitterly 

1 

opposed  the  Yale  scholar’s  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 
Spiegel  gave  a thorough  but  brief  survey  of  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  deny  the  unity  and  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
phetic book  and  insisted  that  many  of  Torrey’s  points  had 
been  presented  by  other  scholars  and  had  been  promptly  rejected 
by  the  Ezekiel  critics.  Then  Torrey  became  indignant  at  the 

boldness  of  Spiegel’s  criticism  and  published  an  article  which 

2 

questioned  Spiegel's  statements.  But  Spiegel  refused  to  give 

3 

ground  and  replied  to  Torrey’s  article. 

Spiegel  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  Torrey’s  theory 
and  demanded  that  the  Professor  from  Yale  give  a more  adequate 
reason  for  his  opinions  concerning  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
battle  between  the  two  scholars  has  apparently  quieted  down, 
but  Torrey  still  holds  his  views  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and 
believes  that  some  time  they  will  become  established,  whereas 
Spiegel  has  recognized  the  weakness  of  the  traditional  view, 
but  believes  that  it  is  still  the  best  solution  to  the  problems 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  However,  Spiegel  does 
express  the  hope  that  some  time  in  the  future  a more  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  will  be  found  and  he 
adds  that  before  such  a view  can  be  accepted  it  will  have  to 
answer  the  problems  involved  and  not  push  them  into  the 
background. 

1.  Spiegel:  HTR,  24,  (1931),  pp.  245-321. 

2.  Torrey:  JBL,  53,  (1934),  pp.  291-320. 

3.  Spiegel:  JBL,  54,  (1935),  pp.  145-171. 
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Volkmar  Herntrich, (1952)professor  at  the  University  of 

Kiel,  has  prepared  a strong  argument  in  behalf  of  Ezekiel's 

activity  in  Palestine  during  the  period  595-586  B.  C* 

Herntrich  studied  and  carefully  analysed  the  theories  of 

Herrmann,  Hblscher,  Kessler,  James  Smith,  and  Torrey  and  then 

presented  his  view  in  such  a convincing  manner  that  Leslie, 

Bertholet,  and  Oesterley  have  shown  a tendency  to  accept  it* 

Herntrich  endeavored,  through  a detailed  analysis  of 

the  text,  to  locate  the  historical  situation  in  which  the 

prophet  lived.  He  rejected  the  views  of  Torrey  and  James 
1 

Smith  and  accepted  the  conclusion  reached  by  Ewald  that  some 
of  the  writings  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  were  written  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  some  after  the  city  had  been  destroy 
ed.  However,  Herntrich  differed  from  Ewald  in  that  he  denied 
the  authenticity  of  the  passages  which  were  written  after  586 


B.  C. 


Ezekiel,  according  to  Herntrich,  was  not  a member  of 
the  exiles  who  went  into  captivity  with  king  Jehoiachin,  but 
was  a resident  of  Jerusalem  and  actually  prophesied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  king 
Zedekiah. 

The  views  advocated  by  James  Smith  and  Torrey  which 
maintained  that  Ezekiel's  message  concerned  the  inhabitants 

of  Judah  were  accepted  by  Herntrich,  but  he  used  the  arguments 
to  prove  that  Ezekiel  was  in  Palestine  during  the  reign  of 

1*  Herntrich:  Ezechielprobleme , (1932),  p.  59* 
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Zedekiah  rather  than  that  of  Manasseh.  Hblscher  believed 
that  ’The  House  of  Israel’  referred  to  the  exiles,  but 
Herntrich  denied  that  interpretation.  "Ezechiels  ZuhBrer- 
schaft  kann  nicht  die  Golah  Jojachins  sein.  Dieses  Urteil 

muss  schon  nach  den  bisherigen  Peststellungen  gef&llt  werden, 

1 

wird  aber  durch  eine  Reihe  weiterer  Argumente  best^tigt.u 
Ezekiel  spoke  to  the  same  stubborn,  rebellious  people  that 
Jeremiah  addressed  and  they  were  not  the  exiles  of  597  B.  G. 
for  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  refer  to  that  group  as  a super- 
ior people.  Furthermore,  Ezekiel’s  message,  similar  to  that 
of  Jeremiah’s  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sins  which  had  been  committed  by 
the  people  living  in  Judah. 

Herntrich  divided  the  dates  recorded  within  the  pro- 
phecies of  Ezekiel  into  two  classes.  One  class  was  measured 
from  the  date  of  Zedekiah' s coronation  and  the  other  class 
was  measured  from  the  date  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity.  By  a 
skilful  emendation  of  the  text  Herntrich  sought  to  connect 
the  two  systems.  He  interpreted  Ezekiel  1.  1 as  reading, 

’in  the  third  year'  rather  than  ’in  the  thirtieth  year'  and 
by  a somewhat  ingenious  argument  maintained  that  the  fifth 
year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity,  according  to  the  Babylonian 
system  of  calculating  time  from  spring  to  spring,  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  third  year  of  Zedekiah’ s reign  as  measured 

by  the  Palestinian  system  of  starting  their  dates  from  the 

2 

fall  rather_than_the  spring.  This  theory  has  not  met  with 

1.  Ibid,  p.  61. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  65f. 
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success  and  must  be  placed  on  file  along  with  the  others  that 

have  been  advanced  to  clarify  the  'thirtieth  year*  in  1.  1. 

However,  Herntrich's  study  of  the  dates  has  convinced  him  that 

Ezekiel's  activity  took  place  in  Palestine  during  the  reign  of 
1 

Zedekiah. 

Herntrich  reconstructed  the  original  call  of  Ezekiel 

out  of  5.  22-23a.;  2.  8-3,  8,  He  lamented  the  poor  condition 

of  the  text  but  selected  3.  22+23,  since  it  did  not  make  sense 

2 

in  its  present  position,  as  the  starting  point.  The  call  of 
Ezekiel  contained  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  calls  received  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The 
remaining  verses  in  chapters  1-3  were  written  and  inserted  by 
a redactor  or  a Babylonian  editor. 

Chapters  4,  5,  6,  and  7 are  largely  the  work  of 
Ezekiel.  Chapters  8,  9,  10,  and  11  display  the  hand  of  the 
Babylonian  editor.  Chapters  12-24  are  largely  the  product  of 
Ezekiel's  activity  in  Jerusalem  although  the  text  is  often 
corrupt  and  there  are  some  later  additions  inserted  in  this 
material.  The  prophecies  against  the  foreign  nations  were  not 
written  by  Ezekiel  although  chapters  33-39  were  for  the  most 
part  written  by  Ezekiel.  Chapters  40-48  belong  to  another 
world  of  thought  and  are  not  to  be  connected  with  the  genuine 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  Herntrich  was  not  certain  whether 

chapters  40-48  were  written  by  the  same  hand  which  wrote  the 

3 

non-Ezekiel  sections  of  1-39.  He  suggests  that  the  author  may 


1.  Ibid,  p.  60. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  77. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  124. 
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have  been  the  same  but  drops  the  question  at  that  point* 

Herntrich  wished  to  establish  the  theory  that  Ezekiel 
lived  and  prophesied  in  Jerusalem  and  his  arguments  in  behalf 
of  that  view  are  clear  and  pointed  but  he  does  not  adequately 
account  for  the  Babylonian  coloring  which  appears  in  the  book 
nor  does  he  account  for  the  connection  which  the  book  has  with 
the  exiles  of  597  B*  C* 

We  quote  from  Herntrich,  ”Hier  erhebt  sich  die  Frage, 

wie  das  Buch  Ezechiel  sein  heutiges  Gewand  erhalten  hat.  Es 

ist  zunllchst  sicher,  dass  das  Buch  des  Prophet en  in  Babylonien 

seine  jetzige  Form  empfing;  es  bleibt  nur  die  Schwierigkeit  zu 

erkl&ren,  wie  die  Fragmente  des  jerusalemer  Prophet en  in  die 

H&nde  des  babylonischen  Redaktors  gekommen  sind.  Am  einfach- 

sten  ist  es  zweifellos  zu  verstehen,  wenn  Ezechiel  selbst  auf 

einem  der  sp&teren  Exalantenziige  nach  Babylonien  gekommen  ist 

Doch  muss  das  Vermutung  bleiben.  Denn  liber  sein  Schicksal  er- 

fahren  wir  nach  586  ausser  33*  24  nichts  mehr,  wie  er  tiberhaup 

kaum  Angaben  iiber  seine  persbnlichen  Verh&ltnisse  gemacht  hat, 

ganz  im  Gegensatz  zu  Jeremia;  das  ist  ein  Reflex  der  verschied- 

enen  Beruf sauffassung.  Ezechiel  ist  in  diesem  Punkte  am 

1 

ehesten  mit  Amos  zu  vergleichen." 

The  weakest  part  in  Herntrich’ s splendid  work  is  his 
attempt  to  connect  the  original  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  with  the 
exiles  of  597  B.  C*  a connection  which  he  felt  must  be  made* 
"Die  Golah  Jojachins  hatte  den  festen  Willen,  alle  Exulanten 
fest  am  Jahveglauben  zu  halten;  einer  aus  ihrem  Kreis  libernahm 

n ~".ibid; ~ ~pi~i25f.  - 
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es,  die  Fragmente  des  jerusalemer  Propheten  Ezechiel  exilisch 
zu  iiberarbeiten  und  in  ein  Gewand  zu  kleiden,  dass  sie 
geeignet  waren,  den  Beweis  daftir  zu  liefern,  dass  Jahve  die 
ganze  Zeit  durch  seinem  Propheten  zu  der  Golah  gesprochen 
hatte.  Ob  diese  i!rberarbeitung  von  einem  Manne  Oder  von  einer 

Schule  vorgenommen  wurde,  l&sst  sich  nicht  mehr  entscheiden. 

1 

Doch  spricht  viel  fiir  die  zweite  Annahme." 

We  accept  Eerntrich’s  argument  in  behalf  of  Ezekiel fs 
activity  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  but  we 
feel  that  a better  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Babylonian 
influence  which  is  found  within  the  writings  and  a better 
explanation  of  the  connection  which  the  prophecies  have  with 
the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  can  be  given, 

Ernst  Sellin,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  accepted 

2 

the  traditional  view  in  regard  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and, 
even  though  he  has  been  noted  for  changing  his  opinion  on 
Bibical  questions,  he  has  remained  loyal  to  the:  traditional 
interpretation  of  Ezekiel  and  his  writings.  In  1914  Sellin 
defended  the  conservative  view.  Ezekiel,  a member  of  the 
Jerusalem  aristocracy,  was  taken  captive  along  with  king 
Jehoiachin  and  from  597  B.  C.  on  he  lived  among  the  exiles. 

His  prophetic  call  came  about  593  B.  C.  and  from  then  until 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  prophesied  doom  and  destruction 
to  those  who  were  living  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  After 
the  city  had  been  destroyed  Ezekiel  changed  his  message  to 


it 


1.  Ibid,  p.  127. 

2.  Sellin:  Snt stehungsgeschichte  der  jtidischen  Gemeinde, 
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that  of  hope  and  prepared  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  restoration 

of  Israel*  Sellin  later  argued  that  the  views  of  Kraetzschmar 

and  Winckler  had  not  been  accepted  and  that  he  was  justified 

in  adhering  to  the  traditional  view  regarding  the  dates  and 

unity  of  the  book*  Sellin,  however,  denied  the  authenticity 

1 ed 

of  Ezekiel  58*  8,  16  and  consequently  re ject/Bertholet * s view 

that  Ezekiel  was  the  father  of  the  Apocalyptists.  Ezekiel 

was  the  last  of  the  great  prophets  and  the  apocalyptic  and 

priestly  elements  crept  into  the  prophetic  stream  through  his 

2 

life  and  writings* 


the 

Sellin  faced  the  arguments  and/interpretation  of 

Ezekiel  given  by  his  student  Volkmar  Herntrich  but  did  not 

accept  them*  "Diese  Auffasung  birgt  mehr  Wahrheit smomente  in 

sich  als  die  Hblschers.  Aber  haltbar  ist  auch  sie  nicht* 

Abgesehen  davon,  dass  Herntrich  es  nicht  geniigend  wahrschein- 

lich  hat  machen  kbnnen,  wie  es  mbglich  gewesen  sein  soil,  den 

Ezechiel  schon  eine  Generation  nach  seinem  Tode  in  die  Golah 

Jojachins  zu  versetzen,  wenn  er  nie,  allerhbchstens  erst  nach 

586  in  Babylon  gewesen  sein  soil,  und  abgesehen  von  der 

gewaltsamen  Umgestaltung,  die  sich  manche  Stelle  und  einzelne 

ganze  Abschnitte  in  2-24  gefallen  lassen  miissen,  wenn  sie  nach 

Jerusalem  verlegt  werden  sollen,  hat  Herntrich  vor  allem  nicht 

geniigend  beriicksichtigt , dass  die  direkte  Anrede  an  Jerusalem, 

das  Haus  Israels,  das  Haus  der  Wider spenstigkeit , die  sich 

tiberall  in  2-24  findet,  als  Fernspruch  des  propheten  von 

1*  Sellin:  Einleitung  in  Das  Alte  Testament , (1914) , p*  95. 

2.  Sellin:  Prophet en  II , C . In  RGG.  4",  (1930) , p.  1554f. 
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Babylon  aus  verstanden  seln  will.” 

Sellin’s  extensive  work  on  Deutero- Isaiah  gave  him  a 
good  understanding  of  the  exilic  period  and  he  insisted  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  belonged  in  that  era.  Ezekiel  was,  accord- 
ing to  Sellin,  the  spiritual  and  religious  leader  of  the  exiles, 
and  rather  than  separate  him  from  that  group,  Sellin  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  idea  of  ’Fernspruch'  as  a means  of  explaining 
Ezekiel1 s writings  in  preference  to  the  theory  proposed  by  his 
student  Herntrich. 

Herntrich  acknowledged  the  criticism  of  his  professor 

but  felt  that  Sellin  had  not  proved  his  theory  to  be  false. 

However,  both  scholars  agree  that  the  message  contained  in 

2-24  deals  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  during  the  reign 

of  Zedekiah.  We  believe  that  Sellin  is  justified  in  asking 

Herntrich  to  give  a better  explanation  of  the  connection  which 

the  writings  of  Ezekiel  have  with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C. 

W.  Emery  Barnes  defended  the  authenticity  and  the  unity 
3 

of  Ezekiel  1.  1-3  on  the  ground  that  is  was  the  prophet’s 
apologia.  This  apologia  had  two  parts,  the  first  was  assertive 
and  stated  that  the  prophet  received  a commission,  aye,  in  the 
heathen  land  of  Chaldea,  difficult  as  it  was  for  his  fellow 
exiles  to  believe  it;  the  second  was  argumentive  and  proved 
that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  old  enough  to  become  a 
prophet.  Ezekiel,  like  Paul,  had  to  assert  himself  as  an 

1.  Sellin:  Geschichte  des  Israelitisch- jiidischen  Volkes, 

vol.  2,  (1932),  p.  35. 

2.  Herntrich:  Ezechielprobleme , (1932),  pp.  131-135. 

3.  Barnes:  The  Expositor,  No.  86,  8th  series , (1918) , p.  llOf 
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approved  messenger  and  to  set  forth  his  qualifications  before 

1 

the  people  would  listen  to  him.  In  1934  Barnes  criticized 

Kraetzschmar 1 s view  that  Ezekiel  had  opposed  Tyre  because  of 

his  nationalism  and  pointed  out  that  Ezekiel’s  condemnation  of 

Tyre  contained  a religious  element.  "So  if  Tyre  should  triumph 

over  her  Chaldean  besiegers,  he  feared  lest  the  Tyrian  Baal  anc 

the  glorious  Temple  of  Melkart  (Heracles)  should  cast  a similar 

spell  over  the  poor  depressed  remnant  of  his  people  left  behinc 

in  Palestine.  It  was  not  idle  fear,  as  the  reign  of  Ahab  had 

proved.  In  any  case  Tyre  was  too  near  a neighbor  to  be  ignored, 

nor  could  a prophet  of  Jehovah  forget  the  powerful  influence 

she  might  exert  upon  Israel  in  the  cause  of  another  god  whom 

2 

a Christian  prophet  would  call  ’Mammon’." 

One  would  expect  the  use  of  the  term  ’Lord  God'  from 
Ezekiel,  a prophet  living  in  exile.  In  ^abylon  Marduk  was 
called  Bel  Lord  and  Ezekiel  created  a similar  title  for  his 
God.  "An  emphatic  term  to  express  the  Divine  name  is  appro- 
priate in  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  of  the  God  of  Israel 
in  a heathen  land.  For  his  countrymen  the  simple  name  Jehovah 
was  sufficient:  He  was  the  God  of  their  race.  But  in  Babylon 

his  character  as  Lord  must  be  asserted  against  the  claim  of 

3 

universal  lordship  made  for  Marduk,  'the  King  of  the  gods'." 

Barnes  defended  the  traditional  view  of  Ezekiel's 
activity  in  an  article,  "The  Scene  of  Ezekiel’s  Ministry  and 


1.  Ibid,  p.  112f. 

2.  Barnes:  JTS,  35,  (1934),  No.  137,  p.  54. 

3.  Barnes:  JTS,  34,  (1933),  No.  136,  p.  373. 
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His  Audience .**  and  added  a significant  point  to  their  argument 

" ’Tel  Abib’  and  ’the  river  Chebar’  are  not  the  place-names 

that  an  interpolator  would  use,  who  was  anxious  to  assert 

that  the  prophecy  was  spoken  in  Babylon.  They  are  not  we 11 

enough  known.  These  two  names,-  Tel  Abib  and  the  river  Chebar 

2 

and  in  fact  found  in  0.  T.  in  Ezekiel  only.1’ 

The  latest  contribution  which  Barnes  has  made  to 

Ezekiel  research  is  the  interpretation  he  gives  to  Ezekiel 
3 

37.  16-17.  Barnes  objects  to  the  translation  'sticks’  and 
insists  that  it  should  be  ’trees’  a common  Hebrew  metaphor  for 
people  as  Ezekiel  was  combining  the  northern  and  the  southern 
peoples  into  one  nation. 

John  Batter sby  Harford  (1935)  briefly  surveyed  the 
work  which  had  been  done  in  Ezekiel  research  and  then  criti- 
cized the  views  held  by  Hblscher,  James  Smith,  and  Torrey. 
Harford  recognized  the  strength  of  Herntrich’s  arguments  and 
accepted  the  conclusion  that  Ezekiel’s  activity  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

Harford  interpreted  the  first  thirty  nine  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  prophet.  n(l) 
The  main  body  of  the  prophecies  bear  all  the  marks  of  delivery 
in  person  to  the  people  of  their  own  land,  and  it  is  possible 
to  separate  them  from  the  passages  which  attribute  them  to  the 
prophet  living  in  exile  in  Babylon,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
Ezekiel  himself.  (2)  The  vision  of  1.  4-28b  with  the  latter 

1.  Barnes:  JTS,  35,  (1934),  No.  138,  p.  163f. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  166. 

3.  Barnes:  JTS,  39,  (1938),  No.  156,  p.  391f. 
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references  to  It  and  certain  characteristics  phrases  (as  in 

40,  1-5)  are  further  clues  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 

later  exilic  Editor’s  work  from  the  original  pre-exilic 
1 

prophet. " 

The  greatest  contribution  made  by  Harford  is  his  tho- 

2 

rough  treatment  of  the  phrase  "The  House  of  Israel."  He 

studied  the  phrase  as  it  was  used  in  all  the  prophetic  writing 

and  concluded  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  eighty-three  times 

which  it  was  used  by  Ezekiel,  it  referred  to  the  people  of 

3 

Judah  and  Jerusalem*  On  his  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 

’House  of  Israel’  Harford  renders  a decisive  blow  to  the  theory 

of  James  Smith  and  we  accept  this  section  of  Harford’s  work  as 

a major  contribution  in  the  field  of  Ezekiel  research* 

Harford  suggests  that  the  theory  of  two  authors,  one 

in  Jerusalem  and  the  other  in  ^abylonia  after  the  fall  of  the 

city  of  Jerusalem,  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  religious 

significance  of  the  book  and  it  would  add  greater  vitality 

to  that  message  if  thereader  recognized  the  tv/o  realms  in 

which  it  was  born.  However,  Harford  does  not  admit  the 

possibility  of  the  Ezekiel  authorship  for  the  second  part  as 

he  denies  the  authenticitv  of  40-48  and  suggests  that  they  may 

4 

have  been  written  by  a disciple  of  the  pre-exilic  prophet* 

Alfred  Bertholet  published  a volume  in  Marti ’s  'Kurzer 
Hand-Kommentar ’ , Das  Buch  Hesekiel,  (1897).  He  regarded 

1.  Harford:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1935),  p.  60. 

2.  Ibid,  Excursus  I,  pp.  77-101. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  31. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  71. 
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Ezekiel  as  the  father  of  Judaism  and  as  a member  of  the  exilic 

community*  He  leaned  rather  heavily  upon  Emend* s theory  and 

in  general  followed  the  traditional  channels. 

In  1936  Bertholet  published  his  second  commentary  which 

appeared  in  Eissfeldt*s  ’Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament'  and 

stated,  "fast  darf  ich  sagen,  es  sei  vom  friiheren  kein  Stein 

1 

auf  dem  andern  stehen  geblieben."  and  after  comparing  the  two 
commentaries,  we  agree. 

The  work  of  Winckler,  Hblscher,  Torrey,  and  James 
Smith  along  with  the  conclusive  arguments  of  Herntrich  com- 
pelled Bertholet  to  desert  his  earlier  interpretation  and  to 
reconstruct  a theory  that  would  be  in  better  accord  with  the 
new  developments.  The  traditional  date  still  stood,  as  far  as 
Bertholet  was  concerned,  and  the  activity  of  Ezekiel  took 
place  largely  between  593  B.  0.  when  he  received  his  first  cal 
and  571  B.  C.  the  final  date  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Bertholet  rejected  the  traditional  exilic  framework 
and  did  not  connect  Ezekiel  with  the  exiles  who  went  into 
captivity  with  ^ehoiachin.  In  the  fifth  year,  after  the  depor 
tation  which  took  place  In  597  B.  C.,  Ezekiel  received  his 
initial  call.  Ezekiel  received  his  call  in  Palestine,  not  in 
Babylonia, and  he  continued  to  minister  in  and  about  Jerusalem 
until  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  city  at  which  time  the 
prophet  journeyed  to  ^abylonia  to  carry  on  his  work  among  the 
exiles. 

1.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel,  (1936),  Vorwort. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  viin 
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We  quote  Bertholet’s  theory,  ,T Am  verh&ngnisvollsten  ist 
Eln  G-esichtpunkt  geworden,  der  slch  in  der  Redaktion  bemerkbar 
macht:  sie  geht  n&mlich  von  der  irrigen  Vorausaetzung  aus, 

daas  Hea.  auaachlieaalich  Exilaprophet  geweaen  aei,  und  daa 
veranlaaat  aie,  einen  ganzen  Apparat  vision&rer  Entrttckungen 
aufzuwenden,  wo  immer  es  gilt,  eine  n&here  Verbindung  dea 
Propheten  mit  aeiner  Heimat  herzuatellen.  Demgegeniiber  iat  im 
vorliegenden  Koimnentar  der  Verauch  gemacht,  aeine  Verkfindigung 
aua  der  Annahme  einea  doppelten,  teila  jerusalemischen,  teila 
exiliachen,  Wirkungafeldes  Hea'  heraua  zu  veratehen. 

"Diese  Annahme  grttndet  aich  schon  auf  die  biaher  kaum 
auagewertete  Beobachtung,  daas  wir  in  Wirklichkeit  zwei  Beruf- 
ungsvisionen  dea  Propheten  besitzen,  die  Thronwagenvision 
(1.  4-2.  2)  und  die  Buchrollenvision  (2.  3-3.  9),  die  in  Bezug 
auf  ihr  geiatiges  Niveau  so  weit  voneinander  unterschieden 
sind,  dass  aich  ihre  beidseitige  Echtheit  am  ehesten  begreift, 
wenn  ein  zwischen  beiden  liegendea  einschneidendea  Ereignia 
wie  der  Pall  Jerusalema  die  geistige  Entwickelung  Hea*  ent- 
scheidend  beeinflusst  hat.  Die  Buchrollenvision  stellt  sich 
dann  als  Hea’  Anf angsvision  dar:  sie  macht  ihm  zum  Propheten  in 
Jerusalem,  dem  er,  ihrem  Inhalt  entsprechend  (a.  2.  10),  ’Tote 


klage,  Seufzen  und  Wehe’  verkttndigen  aoll.  Auf  aie  geht  daa  Datum 
1.  2 daa  5.  Jahr  der  Wegfiihrung  dea  Koniga  Jojachin  = 593.  Dagegen 

vV 

erbffnet  die  Thronwagenviaion,  die  von  einem  babyloniachen 
Standort  ihrea  Empf  lingers  nicht  zu  l6aen  iat,  Hea’  Wirken  unter 
den  babyloniachen  Exulanten;  sie  macht  zugleich  den  Wandel  seiner 
Verklindigung  zur  Heilsweissagung  verst&ndlich,  sofern  sie  ihm 
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die  Fortdauer  des  gbttlichen  Verkerhres  mit  den  Seinen  gew&hr- 
leistet,  und  zwar  f&llt  sie  vermutlich  in  das  13.  Jahr  (so  ist 

1 

wohl  1.  1 statt  des  30.  zu  lesen)  derselben  Zeitrechnung  = 585. 

Bertholet* s view  is  in  accord  with  the  tradition  that 

Ezekiel  began  his  prophetic  activity  in  Jerusalem  and  it  agrees 

with  Spiegel’s  insistance  that  Ezekiel  lived  and  worked  among 

the  exiles  after  586  B.  C. 

The  majority  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  according  to 

Bertholet,  came  from  the  hand  of  Ezekiel,  but  the  following 

passages  were  written  in  exile,  "1.  4-2.  2;  3.  10-16a,  22-24a; 

11.  14-21;  14.  4b-6 , 7b,  11,  21-23;  17.  22-24;  20.  33-44;  22. 

23-31  ( mftglicherweise  schon  im  Zwischenauf enthalt  entstanden) 

33.  30-33  (?);  34.  1-16,  17-22,  31,  23f . ; 35.  1-6,  8b,  12f., 

15;  36.  1-12,  16-36;  37  (omit  12ab.  13);  39.  23-29;  40-48 
2 

(soweit  echt).u  Bertholet  suggests  that  the  two  books  written 
by  Ezekiel,  according  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  both  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  in  Babylonia.  "Vielleicht  ist  denn  auch  die  Frage 
nicht  miissig,  ob  nicht  des  Josephus  viel  besprochene  und  ver- 
schieaentlich  gedeutete  Aussage,  die  von  zwei  Biichern  Hes’ 
spricht,  gerade  darin  ihre  zutreffendste  Erkl&rung  finde,  dass 

sie  sich  auf  einen  jerusalemischen  und  einen  exilischen  Teil 

3 

seiner  Schrift  beziehe." 

Bertholet  recognized  two  calls  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
but  he  did  not  explain  the  early  Babylonian  influence  which 

1.  Ibid,  p.  xivf. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  xvi. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  xv. 
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appears  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel.  Bertholet  also  fails  to 

connect  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Ezekiel  would  have  been  permitted  to 

carry  on  any  extensive  activity  within  Babylonia  if  he  had 

not  entered  that  country  prior  to  586  B.  C. 

0.  A.  Cooke  studied  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  for  more  than 
1 

thirty  years.  In  1924  he  expressed  his  views  on  Ezekiel  40-48 

and  they  were  in  close  accord  with  the  Interpretation  given 
2 

by  Hautenberg  and  Herrmann.  Cooke  regarded  the  last  nine 

chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  a unit  "which  stands  apart 

from  the  rest  of  the  book.  Yet  not  as  an  afterthought  but  as 

5 

the  climax  of  the  whole." 

In  1932  Cooke  gave  a summary  of  the  new  views  on 
Ezekiel  and  again  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  work  of 
Herrmann  was  the  best  that  had  been  offered.  Cooke  admitted 
that  James  Smith  had  raised  some  questions  in  regard  to  the 
historical  background  of  the  prophetic  writings  but  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  would  be  answered  in  time.  He  believed  that 
Hblscher  had  gone  too  far  in  limiting  the  genuine  writings  of 
Ezekiel  to  the  poetical  sections  and  he  refused  to  accept 
Torrey's  interpretation.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  Torrey  and 
Hblscher,  Cooke  concluded,  "The  two  of  them,  I admit,  have 
shaken  me  to  the  core;  but  I have  come  to  distrust  the  merci- 
less logic  of  the  German,  and  the  crack  of  the  American  whip 
does  not  sound  so  formidable  as  It  did.  Clearly  we  cannot 

1.  Cooke:  ZAW,  42,  (1924),  pp.  105-115. 

2.  Rautenberg:  ZAW,  33,  (1913),  pp.  92-115. 

3.  Cooke:  ZAW,  42,  (1924)  p.  105f..  140, 
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Interpret  the  Book  as  It  stands.  We  must  make  large  allowances 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  early  readers,  the  well-meaning  attempts 
of  scribes  to  explain  and  annotate,  the  Inevitable  accidents  of 
transmission.  When  we  have  done  this,  quite  freely,  there 
emerges,  I cannot  but  believe,  an  heroic  man  of  God,  Inspired 
if  ever  a prophet  was,  steadfast  among  the  ruins  of  sanctuary 
and  home,  loyal  when  the  very  existence  of  the  faith  was  at 
stake.  You  may  call  him  narrow-minded,  but  the  need  of  the 
hour  was  for  concentration  rather  than  expansion,  if  all  that 
Israel  stood  for  was  not  to  perish.  His  theology  may  lack  the 
persuasiveness  of  other  great  teachers,  but  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  prostration  of  a soul  before  the  holiness  and  majesty 
of  God.  The  prophet  was  sent  to  a rebellious  house,  he  was 
thwarted  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  he  never  flinched.  By  God's 
providence  he  saved  the  faith;  and  whether  we  date  him  early 
or  late  - and  I still  maintain  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  - no  prophet  exercised  a deeper  influence  upon  the 


thought  and  practice  of  the  ages  which  came  after  him.” 

Cooke  published  a two  volume  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  in  1957  and  again  he  discussed  the  recent  views  includ 
ing  the  one  presented  by  Herntrich,  but  he  rejected  all  of  the; 
and  remained  within  the  ranks  of  the  traditional  scholars  as 
far  as  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  concerned. 

Cooke  could  not  conscientiously  separate  the  prophet 


Ezekiel  from  the  exiles  but  he  did  recognize  the  fact  that 
chapter  3 was  not  all  written  at  the  same  time,  particularly 
1.  Cooke:  Theology,  24  (1932),  No.  140,  p.  69. 
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5.  25-26  which  he  correctly  placed  at  the  close  of  the  first 

1 

seven  years  of  Ezekiel fs  activity,  Cooke  opposed  Hblscher’s 

interpretation  of  the  charges  which  were  given  to  Ezekiel  and 

insisted  that  there  were  only  two  charges  given  to  the  prophet 

and  that  both  referred  "to  the  House  of  Israel  generally,  v.  4 

but  in  practice  it  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  exiles,  his 

2 

fellow-countrymen," 

Cooke  does  not  answer  Herntrich’s  argument  that  Ezekie 
prophesied  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  and  though 
he  realizes  the  strength  of  that  argument  he  still  believes 
that  the  traditional  view  solves  more  of  the  problems  involved 
within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  than  Herntrich’s  theory  does,  Cooke 
refused  to  reject  the  unity  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  and  consequently  he  was  forced  to  accept  either  the 
traditional  or  the  pseudepigraphic  interpretations  and  he 
chose  the  former, 

George  Dahl  (1927)  of  Yale  University  gave  a survey 

of  the  crisis  in  Ezekiel  research  which  was  edited  in 

Quant ulacumque  a collection  of  studies  present  to  Professor 
3 

Kirsopp  Lake,  Dahl  is  concerned  more  with  a defense  of 

Torrey’s  view  than  he  is  with  an  attempt  to  answer  some  of  the 

problems  which  Ezekiel  research  has  brought  into  being.  Dahl 

does,  however,  list  some  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be 

answered  before  definite  conclusions  can  be  reached,  (a) 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  double  dating  in  1.  1 to  the  rest 

1.  Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (I.C.C.)  (1937)  vol.  1,  p.  47 

2.  Ibid,  p.  4l. 

3.  Dahl:  "Crisis  in  Ezekiel  Research"  in  Quantulacumque , ( 1937 ) 
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of  the  book?  (b)  Why  does  the  prophet  address  Jerusalem  and 

not  Babylon?  (c)  Why  are  important  sections  within  the  book 

repeated?  (d)  How  explain  the  literary  relationships  with 

other  books  which  is  extraordinarily  numerous?  (e)  How  accoun 

for  the  incredibly  accurate  even  infallible  clairvoyance  of 

Ezekiel?  (f)  How  account  for  the  references  to  Persia?  (g) 

How  account  for  diction  characterized  by  as  pervasive  an 

Aramaic  flavor  as  several  of  the  latest  Hebrew  books?  (h)  How 

interpret  the  difficult  and  elusive  Jewish  tradition?  (i)  How 

account  for  the  highly  developed  apocalyptic  tendency?  (j) 

What  is  the  probable  historical  background  mirrored  in  the 

1 

book?  (k)  ‘What  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  writer? 

Dahl  discussed  the  views  presented  by  Kraetzschmar, 

Herrmann,  and  Hblscher,  he  mentioned  the  work  of  Herntrich  and 

Harford  and  then  drew  two  conclusions,  ’’First,  that  the  evidence 

for  the  essential  integrity  of  Ezekiel  is  so  overwhelming  and 

well  established  as  thoroughly  to  discredit  its  partition  by 

critics;  and  second,  that  certain  difficulties  connected  with 

the  reputed  Babylonian  background  and  dating  make  it  appear, 

nevertheless,  that  the  book  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  when 

it  left  the  author's  hands.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is 

secondary  material  in  Ezekiel,  though  not  nearly  to  the 

2 

extent  that  most  recent  authorities  imagine.11 

3 4 

On  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  book,  the  language, 

1.  Ibid,  p.  266. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  271. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  267f . 

4.  Ibid,  p.  273f • 
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the  theological  conceptions,  the  literary  relationships  with 

2 3 

other  Old  Testament  books,  the  accuracy  of  the  predictions, 

4 

and  the  figure  of  Gog,  Dahl  concluded  that  Torrey’s  theory 

is  the  best  that  has  been  offered  and  then  added  that  the 

crisis  seen  by  Kittel  ten  years  ago  is  more  acute  today  than 

it  was  then.  Thus  "three  principal  interpretations  are  now 

contesting  for  supremacy.  One,  the  most  popular,  would  take 

the  violent  step  of  partitioning  the  book  among  several 

authors;  another  would  assign  the  book,  entire,  to  North 

Israel  after  Samaria’s  fall  in  722  B,  C,,  and  the  third 

recognizes  in  Ezekiel  a late  pseudepigraph  purporting  to  be 

spoken  in  Jerusalem  during  Manasseh’s  reign.  The  weight  of 

evidence,  as  indicated  in  the  present  investigation,  seems  to 

assure  the  correctness  of  this  last  hypothesis.  It  alone 

5 

seems  competent  to  make  the  book  at  all  intelligible."  Then 

Dahl  added,  "One  need  hardly  point  out  the  imperative  need  of 

finding  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  pressing  problem  of 

contemporary  criticism;  for  upon  it  depends  in  large  measure 

not  only  our  understanding  of  the  book  itself,  but  also  of 

6 

the  whole  development  of  the  later  Hebrew  religion."  But  if 
Torrey's  view  is  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  a 
personality  who  was  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  religion  of 
Yahweh  after  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  Some  one  was 


1.  Ibid,  p.  276f • 

2.  Ibid,  p.  277f • 

3.  Ibid,  p.  279f. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  281f • 

5.  Ibid,  p.  284. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  284* 
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needed  to  guide  the  thought-life  of  Judah  through  the  period 
following  the  great  catastrophe  which  almost  destroyed  their 
national  life.  We  believe  Ezekiel  was  such  a personality  and 
for  that  reason  we  can  not  agree  with  Torrey's  view  regarding 
the  writing  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

Louis  Finkelstein  (1958)  gave  a brief  and  clear 
statement  of  his  views,  "The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  which  we  must 
now  consider,  consists  of  two  elements:  an  original  nucleus 
and  a later  revision  or  enlargement.  The  weight  of  evidence 
favors  the  theory  that  both  parts  are  the  work  of  the  same 
writer;  and  it  is  on  that  postulate  that  the  following 


1 


analysis  proceeds."  Finkelstein  was  acquainted  with  the 
recent  interpretations  that  had  been  presented  by  the  critics 
who  sought  to  explain  writing  and  the  activity  of  Ezekiel, 
but  he  accepted  Herrmann’s  view  that  Ezekiel  wrote  and  later 
revised  his  own  book. 

Finkelstein  does  give  some  interesting  suggestions  on 

the  life  of  Ezekiel.  He  regards  him  as  the  son  of  a wealthy 

Jerusalem  priest  and  believes  that  he  lived  on  one  of  his 

father’s  estates  which  was  situated  in  the  region  that  was 

claimed  by  both  Judah  and  Israel.  Ezekiel  had  no  trade  but 

when  he  was  taken  into  exile  he  became  a craftsman  and  learned 

the  art  of  engraving  upon  bricks.  Ezekiel  was  able  to  describ 

Tyre  because  he  visited  there  and  his  knowledge  of  the  temple 

which  were  carried  on  there, 

and  the  evil  practices/came  as  a result  of  a visit  which  he 
made  to  the  temple  with  his  father. 

1.  Finkelstein:  The  Pharisees,  vol.  1,  (1958),  p.  512. 
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Louise  Pettlbone  Smith.  (1939)  decided,  after  studying 
the  relationship  between  the  poetical  and  prose  sections  of 
chapter  17,  that  “certain  parts  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  present 
an  exceedingly  varied  and  unusual  vocabularly  while  the  book 
as  a whole  makes  an  impression  of  uniformity  and  contains  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  characteristic  phrases.  The  poems  come 
from  many  sources  and  dates;  the  book  as  a whole,  except  for 

relatively  unimportant  glosses  and  repetitions  for  added 

1 

emphasis,  from  one  author.'1  Since  there  is  no  suggestion  as 
to  the  date  of  the  author  who  wrote  the  book  as  a whole  we  are 
unable  to  give  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  view.-* 


1.  Smith,  L.  P.:  JBL,  58,  (1939),  p.  50. 

* Richard  (1.  Moulton:  The  Modern  Readers  Bible,  reissued 
(1930)  and  A.  Toelstra:  EzechiSl  2 vol  s • (1931) , follow  the 
traditional  view.  J.  P.  Peters:  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
(1914),  J.  M.  P.  Smith:  The  Prophet  and  His  Times,  (19141, 

Alex.  R.  Gordon:  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1916), 
and  Charles  W.  Harris:  The  Hebrew  Heritage,  (1935)  adhere  to 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  Ezekiel  and  his  writings. 

G.  B.  Gray:  A Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  (1921) 
and  Moses  Buttenweiser : Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,  7,  (1930) 
pp.  1-18  follow  the  interpretation  of  Smend  that  Ezekiel  wrote 
his  book  after  the  events  had  taken  place.  J.  E.  McFadyen: 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament , (1955)  was  unable  to  decide 
which  interpretation  was  best  and  remained  in  the  traditional 
ranks.  W.  C.  Graham:  The  Prophets  and  Israel's  Culture,  (1934  , 
regarded  Ezekiel  as  one  of  the  three  great  Hebrew  characters, 
Moses  and  Samuel  being  the  other  two.  Oesterley  and  Robinson: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1934), 
reveal  a tendency  to  accept  Herntrich’s  views.  Geo.  A.  Barton: 
in  The  Haver ford  Symposium  on  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  edited 
by  Grant , (1936)  states , "at  the  moment  the  problem  of  Ezekiel 
is  the  most  difficult  and  thorny  in  the  whole  Qld  Testament, 
but  the  theory  of  Bertholet  seems  to  promise  a sane  solution." 
p.  65f. 
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Miscellaneous  Views  on  Ezekiel* 

The  Relationship  between  Ezekiel  and  the  Holiness  Code- 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  relationship  between  the  Code  of 

Holiness  and  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  "Both  breathe  the  same 

spirit;  both  are  actuated  largely  by  the  same  principles,  and 

1 

aim  at  realizing  the  same  ends."  and  the  contacts  in  language 

2 

and  ideas  "are  too  obvious  to  escape  attention." 

3 

Graf  in  1866  expressed  the  idea  that  Ezekiel  was  the 

author  of  both.  Klostermann,  who  coined  the  phrase  "Das  Heilig- 

keitsgesetz" , challenged  the  position  of  Graf  and  insisted  that 

Ezekiel  borrowed  from  and  expanded  the  Code  of  Holiness. 

Kayser  stated  the  case  somewhat  milder  than  Graf  and  concluded 

that  if  Ezekiel  did  not  write  the  code,  Ezekiel’s  right  hand 

5 

man  was  the  author.  Horst  recognized  the  strength  of 

Klostermann’ s argument  and  finally  decided  that  though  Ezekiel 

was  not  the  author,  he  was  the  compiler  and  the  editor  of  the 
6 

Holiness  Code. 

Nftldeke  discovered  stylistic  differences  existed  in  the 

two  writings  and  asked  why  Ezekiel's  favorite  expression  ’Lord 

Jehovah’  did  not  appear  in  H if  Ezekiel  was  the  author?  Finally 

Ndldeke  sought  to  prove  that  Leviticus  21-22  was  compiled 

7 

during  the  latter  years  of  the  exile. 


1.  Driver:  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament , (1913),  p.  148. 

2.  Burrows:  The  Literary  Relations  of  Ezekiel,  (1925),  p.  28. 

3.  Graf:  Die  Geschlchtllchen  Bhcher  des  A.  TT, (1866 ) , p.  81f. 

4.  Klostermann:  ZLTK,  38,  (1877 ) , p.  401f • 

5.  Kayser:  JPT,  7 (1881),  pp.  326ff. 

6.  Horst:  Leviticus  17-26  und  Hesekiel,  (1881). 

7.  Nttldeke:  TJntersuchung  zur  Kritik  des  A.  T.  (1869),  p.  67f. 
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Bruno  Baentsch  pursued  NBldeke’s  suggestion  and  divided 
the  code  into  sections,  H1,  Leviticus  18-20  was  older  than 

o 

Ezekiel  and  was  used  by  the  prophet.  H , Leviticus  21-22  was 

the  product  of  the  exile  written  after  and  independent  of 

Ezekiel.  The  remaining  sections  of  H were  written  during  the 

exile  and  stand  midway  between  the  D and  P documents. 

Paton  gives  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  problems  bu 

2 

maintains  that  Ezekiel  knew  H as  a written  code.  Oscar  Boyd, 

a conservative,  insisted  that  not  only  H but  also  P were  prior 
3 

to  Ezekiel.  Kftnig  denied  Boyd’s  conclusions  and  rightly  point- 
ed out  the  dangers  of  literary  criticism  and  the  inability  to 

4 

make  accurate  decisions  from  that  view  alone.  Mackay  opposed 

the  Wellhausen  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  and  wrote 

''Critics  who  maintain  that  the  simplicity  of  Ezekiel’s  ritual 

as  compared  with  that  of  the  ’Priests'  Code'  involves  a prior 

date  for  the  former  may  see  a hint  of  difficulty  here.  There 

is,  at  any  rate,  outside  of  the  arena  of  criticism,  such  a 

thing  as  development  toward  simplicity:  the  clearer  the  idea, 

5 

the  less  complicated  its  expression." 

There  are  three  schools  of  thought  in  regard  to  the 
relationship  which  Ezekiel  has  to  the  Code  of  Holiness.  First, 
the  group  who  recognize  Ezekiel  as  the  possible  author  or 
editor  of  the  code,  Graf,  Kayser,  Horst,  and  Herrmann.  Second j 
the  group  who  regard  H as  prior  to  Ezekiel,  Nbldeke,  Klostermann, 

1.  Baentsch:  Das  Helllgkelts  Gesetz.  (1893). 

2.  Paton:  P and  RR.  7,  (1896),  p.  98f. 

3.  Boyd:  PTR.  6,  (1908),  p.  29f. 

4.  Kftnig:  ZAW,  28,  (1908),  pp.  174-179. 

5.  Mackay:  PTR.  20,  (1922),  p.  405. 
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Gr.  F.  Moore,  Boyd,  Mackay,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  and  Paton.  Third, 
the  group  who  consider  that  Ezekiel  wrote  his  prophecies 
before  H was  compiled.  H.  P.  Smith,  Leslie,  and  the  majority 
of  the  later  scholars  hold  this  view.  R.  H.  Pfeiffer  believes 
that  the  laws  of  H are  earlier  than  Ezekiel  and  even  possibly 
than  D,  but  that  the  homiletic  framework  of  H is  later  than 
Ezekiel. 


The  theory  of  Baentsch,  which  divides  the  Holiness 
Code  into  sections,  has  not  been  accepted.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  research  which  has  been  made  on  the  relationship  of  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Code  of  Holiness,  the  scholars  have  not 
questioned  the  traditional  date  of  Ezekiel  and  both  conservative 
and  liberal,  in  this  particular  field  of  study,  have  accepted 
the  traditional  date  for  the  activity  of  Ezekiel. 

"Probably",  T.  H.  Robinson  adds,  "the  truth  will  be 
found  to  lie  between  these  extremes,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be 
held  that  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  the  legislation  in  an 

1 

earlier  and  perhaps  shorter  form  than  that  which  it  now  has." 
However,  we  conclude  with  A.  T.  Chapman  that,  "The  two  writers 
can  not  be  far  removed  from  one  another  in  point  of  time,  or  in 
respect  of  place.  Accordingly  as  priority  is  claimed  for 
Leviticus  or  Ezekiel,  the  code  of  Lev.  xvii-xxvi.  with  its 
paranetic  setting  will  be  assigned  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Kingdom,  or  to  the  exile.  In  either  case,  it  appears  that  not 

long  after  the  reform  of  Josiah,  a further  attempt  at  codifying 
the  existing  law  of  Israel  was  made,  and  put  before  the  people 
1.  Robinson:  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets.  (1923),  p.  151. 
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1 


under  prophetic  sanction." 

Ezekiel’s  Personality-  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  records 
several  incidents  in  which  the  action  of  Ezekiel  is  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  scholars  have  made  various  attempts 
to  explain  Ezekiel’s  peculiarities.  Klostermann,  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  early  discoveries  in  medical  research,  believed 
that  Ezekiel’s  actions  could  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 


2 


the  prophet  was  a cataleptic.  Klostermann  supported  his 

belief  by  the  best  medical  authorities  of  his  age  and  his 

theory  has  received  the  approval  of  many  scholars  among  whom 
3 4 5 6'  7 

are  Gautier,  Baentsch,  Kaplan,  Woods,  and  Stave.  These  critic 

hold  the  traditional  view  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of 
Ezekiel’s  activity  and  they  explain  such  actions  as  dumbness, 
rigidity,  and  the  visionary  experiences  in  terms  of  pathology 
which  they  support  by  medical  research. 

Ed.  K&nig,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  interpreta- 
tion of  Ezekiel’s  actions  and  insisted  that  the  writings  of 

Ezekiel  were  symbolic  and  not  the  records  of  deeds  that  had 
8 

been  performed.  He  believed  that  Ezekiel’s  dumbness  was 

nothing  more  than  prophetic  silence  and  he  pointed  out  the 

fact  that  Yahweh’s  command,  which  ordered  the  prophet  to  lock 

himself  up  in  his  house,  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the 

9 


s 


prophet  had  actually  been  dumb. 


1.  Chapman:  An  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  (1911),  p. 

2.  Klostermann:  TSK,  50,  (1S77),  p.  39lf“^ 

3.  Gautier:  La  Mission  du  Prophete  Ezechiel,  (1891),  pp. 

4.  Baentsch:  £W1’.  5u,  (19u6),  pp.  t>2-wl. 

5.  Kaplan:  Psychology  of  Prophecy,  (1908),  p.  124. 

6.  Woods:  The  Expositor,  7th  Series,  8,  (1909),  pp.  48-55 

7.  Stave:  in  Studier  for  Frantz  Buhl  (1925) 

8.  KBnig:  NKZ7  3 (1&92),  pp.  650-659. 

9.  Ibid,  p.  655f. 
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Dr.  Dieckhoff  opposed  Klostermann' s theory  from  the 

1 

standpoint  of  superior  medical  knowledge.  He  compared  the 

inspiration  which  the  prophet  received  from  Yahweh  to  the  aid 

2 

which  Milton  received  from  the  muse  and  concluded  that  the 
•Hand  of  Yahweh’  which  fell  upon  the  prophet  was  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  thought -life  of  the  age  in  which  the  prophet 
lived.  The  periods  of  hesitation  or  silence  within  the  life 
of  Ezekiel  are  the  result  of  a normal  conflict  which  occurred 
between  the  commission  and  the  putting  of  it  into  effect  in  an 
antagonistic  environment.  Dieckhoff  pronounced  Ezekiel  as 
mentally  and  physically  sound. 

The  majority  of  scholars  have  disagreed  with  the 


5 4 

pathological  interpretation  of  Ezekiel.  Kuenen,  Davidson, 


5 


6 


7 


Kraetzschmar , and  Knudson  reject  the  idea.  In  1917  Touzara 
announced  that  Klostermann’ s theory  had  not  been  proved. 

Denis  Buzy,  a catholic  scholar,  accused  Klostermann  of  reachin 
his  verdict  through  a misuse  of  the  text  and  insisted  that 


g 


8 

Ezekiel  never  possessed  the  characteristics  of  a cataleptic. 
Buzy  divided  Ezekiel's  acts  into  two  large  classes.  1.  The 
visionary  symbols  such  as  eating  the  roll.  And  2.  The  symbolic 


action  such  as  the  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Today, 
few,  if  any,  scholars  support  Klostermann  for  as  G.  A.  Cooke 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Dieckhoff:  ZRP,  I,  5,  (1907),  p.  193f. 

Ibid,  p.  195. 

Kuenen:  Historisch-krltische  Einleitung.  vol  2,  (1892), 
Davidson"!  Ezekiel"  (1916),  p.  xxix. 

Kraetzschmar:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1900) , pp.  41  and  45. 
Knudson:  The  Beacon  Lights  of  ""Prophecy , (1914),  p.  217 

Touzard:  Revue  Bibllque,  14~7  (1917) , p.  91  note  5. 

Buzy:  Revue  Bibllque,  29,  (1920),  pp.  203ff. 
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rightly  says,  regarding  Ezekiel’s  personality,  "His  experiences 

1 

belong  to  the  region  of  psychology  and  not  pathology." 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  science  of 
psychology  has  made  great  progress.  Yet,  the  results, 
especially  those  released  by  the  students  of  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy, have  been  used  largely  by  scholars  who  advocate  the 
traditional  view  of  Ezekiel.  Hblscher,  however,  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  psychological  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
prophets,  refused  to  interpret  Ezekiel  in  that  manner.  Rather 
he  stripped  Ezekiel  of  his  peculiarities  by  a drastic  treatmen' 
of  the  text  and  forced  the  prophet  into  the  quiet  life  of  an 

artistic  poet  who  lived  among  the  exiles.  Others,  A.  B. 

2 3 4 5 

Davidson,  G-.  C.  Joyce,  J.  H.  Kaplan,  D.  E.  Thomas,  Major 
6 7 

J.  W.  Povah,  and  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  explain  some  of  Ezekiel’s 
peculiarities  in  terms  of  abnormal  psychology.  Herbert  Hines 
concluded,  "We  have  found  that,  not  only  does  the  psychology 
which  explains  the  phenomena  of  mysticism  lead  us  to  an  under- 
standing of  Ezekiel’s  visions  as  the  product  of  (a)  the 
instinctive  struggles  of  himself  and  his  fellow  exiles  to 
adjust  to  their  new  situation  under  tense  mental  strain,  (b) 
the  environmental  thought  end  religious  life  of  his  milieu, 
and  (c)  the  sensitivity  of  his  artistic  temperament;  but  also 


sychology  of  Prophecy,  ("1908 ) 
; Psychological  Approach  to  t 


1.  Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  vol.  1,  (1937),  p.  48. 

2.  Davidson:  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  (1904) . 

3.  Joyce:  The  Inspiration  of  Prophecy,  (1910). 

4.  Kaplan:  £_s 

5.  Thomas:  The 
(1914) 

6.  Povah:  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets  (1925) 

and  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  problems  in  Psychology  (1926) 
7 • Robinson:  ZAW,  41 , ( 1923 ) , pp • 1-15* 
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that  it  furnishes  some  side  lights  on  mooted  problems  of 

criticism  within  the  book*  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  its 

eschewing  of  the  tendency  to  look  upon  visions  as  literary 

devices,  deliberately  constructed  by  the  prophet  to  convey  his 

thought,  its  considering  3*  22-5.  17  as  a unit,  a vision, 

thereby  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 

explanations  of  the  so-called  symbolical  actions  of  chapters 

4 and  5,  and  its  insistence  on  the  natural  development  of  the 

initial-call  vision  from  the  stimulation  of  the  eye  due  to 

1 

the  rising  storm  v/ind,  cloud,  and  lightning." 

Abnormal  psychology  may  explain  Ezekiel’s  peculiaritie 
and  preserve  the  traditional  view  through  a complicated  form 
of  reasoning  and  some  uncertain  realms  of  thought • Eut  we 
see  no  necessity  for  such  complications  and  our  plan  is  to 
simplify  the  situation  and  to  relieve  the  scholars  from  the 
terrific  strain  under  which  they  find  themselves  whenever  they 
try  to  interpret  Ezekiel’s  activity  in  terras  of  psychology. 

The  Visions  of  Ezekiel-  The  traditional  scholar  has 
found  refuge  in  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  interpret  some  of 
Ezekiel’s  peculiarities  by  placing  them  under  the  classification 
of  visionary  experiences.  However,  there  is  very  little  agree- 
ment in  this  field  of  thought  since  both  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive scholars  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  give  a satisfac- 
tory definition  of  the  term  vision. 

Chapter  1 is  generally  accepted  as  the  description  of 
a vision  which  accompanied  the  prophet’s  call  but  the  number 
1.  Hines:  AJSL,  40,  (1923),  p.  71. 
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of  verses  contained  in  the  genuine  vision  and  the  interpretati 
of  them  varies.  Rev.  Mr.  George  St.  Clair  interprets  the 
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on 


description  as  the  skilful  work  of  Ezekiel  who  made  the  four 

1 

figures  support  God  and  not  represent  him.  A.  Carus-Wilson 

2 

connected  the  vision  with  a parhelia.  He  sought  to  prove  this 

connection  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  A.  Hume,  who  saw  a 

parhelia  during  his  Babylonian  residency.  Such  an  experience 

depends  upon  the  ice  crystals  in  the  air  and  Dr.  Hume  saw  the 

phenomenon  of  nature  in  the  autumn  of  1907.  Otto  Procksch 

believed  that  Ezekiel  had  written  his  world-view  into  the 

3 


description  of  the  vision  of  the  initial  call. 

Chapters  8-11  are  given  various  interpretations.  Hern- 

trich  insists  that  the  majority  of  the  passage  is  true  and  not 

visionary.  Hblscher  finds  visionary  elements  in  it.  Herbert 

G.  May,  interested  in  the  background  furnished  by  Canaanite 

cultic  worship,  holds  that  8-11  is  a unit  and  explains  it  on 

4 

the  basis  of  Canaanite  customs  which  Ezekiel,  living  in  exile 
recalled. 


» 


E.  B.  Barnes  interprets  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  a resurrec 
5 

tion  as  visionary.  The  valley  is  a dream  valley  and  not  a 


part  of  Chaldaea.  Barnes  adds  that  the  passage  is  genuine  and 
that  it  came  from  the  same  period  in  which  40-48  were  written. 


Julius  Bewer,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  he  can 
the  valley  of  the  wanderer  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  39.  11 


^Locate 


1.  St.  Clair:  The  Homiletical  Review,  Oct.  1904,  pp.  277-279 

2.  Carus-Wilson:  The  Interpreter,  6,  (1909)  pp.  81-91. 

3.  Procksch):  BeThefte  zur  ZAW,  34,  (1920),  pp.  141-149. 

4.  May:  JBL,  56,  (1937)  pp.  309-321. 

5.  Barnes:  The  Expository  8th  series  14,  (1917),  pp.  290-97. 

6.  Bewer:  ZAW,"  56,  (1938),  p.  123-125. 
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Chapters  40-48  are  also  the  center  of  controversy  from 

the  visionary  view-point.  P Nommes  argued  that  the  passage  was 

symbolic  and  that  is  was  to  be  interpreted  from  the  angle  of  an 

1 

initiatory  voyage  into  paradise.  We  will  discuss  this  section 
later. 


H.  Wheeler  Robinson  interpreted  Ezekiel's  trances  as 

2 

extreme  examples  of  ecstatic  prophecy.  Joyce  explained  the 

difficulties  on  tne  basis  that  the  visions  were  'intellectual' 

3 

visionary  experiences.  Hines  rested  on  the  support  given  by 
the  psychology  of  mysticism  and  formed  two  groups  of  visions. 

1.  The  visions  that  were  auditory  and  which  followed  the 
phrase  'The  word  of  Yahweh  came  unto  me  saying'.  And  2,  the 
visions  accompanied  by  the  phrase  'the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  upon 
me'.  The  first  group  are  far  more  numerous  for  the  second 
group  consists  of  but  five  visions,  which  are,  "1,  the  Initial 
Call  1.  4-3.  15.  2.  The  Vision  of  the  Siege  and  Fall  of 

Jerusalem  3.  22-5.  17.  3.  The  Vision  of  the  Abomination  and 

Ruin  of  Jerusalem  chapters  8-11.  4.  The  Vision  of  the  Valley 
of  Bones  37.  1-14.  5.  The  Vision  of  the  Restored  Temple  and 


Land  chapters  40-48." 


We  agree  with  R.  H. 


Kennetb  who  believes 


that  the  Hebre 


ws 


were  not  artists  and  that  their  literary  descriptions  can  not 
be  produced  by  either  drawing  or  carving.  "The  vision  of 
Ezekiel  - if  any  one  attempt  to  draw  what  Ezekiel  describes  - 


1.  Nomm&s:  Actes  de  La  Societe  Phlllgique,  8,  (1881),  p.  235f. 

2.  Robinson:  ZA W,  41,  (1923),  p.  6. 

3.  Joyce:  The  Inspiration  of  Prophecy,  (1910),  p.  113. 

4.  Hines:  AJSL,  40 ,""(1923)',  p.  50 f. 
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is  as  ridulous  as  a picture  of  a beast  with  ten  horns,  among 

which  comes  up  another,  a little  horn,  with  eyes  of  a man  and 

a mouth  speaking  great  things.. .If,  instead  of  attempting  the 

impossible,  we  ask  ouselves  the  meaning  of  each  detail  in 

Ezekiel’s  description,  the  meaning  is  obvious,  and  the  teaching 

1 

of  each  detail  can  be  combined  into  a consistent  whole. 11  and 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  the  details  of  the  vision 

Ezekiel  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  Jehovah’s  majesty  and  of 

his  superiority  to  the  conceptions  of  God  which  were  to  be 

2 

found  among  the  heathen." 

If  the  traditional  view  of  Ezekiel  is  to  be  maintained 

there  will  always  be  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  visions  and 

their  accuracy.  McFadyen  realized  this  factor  and  when  he 

criticized  Herntrich’s  argument  he  stated  that  Herntrich  made 

it  easier  for  a person  to  understand  Ezekiel’s  actions  by 

3 

removing  the  possibility  of  * second- sight ’ But  McFadyen 
would  not  desert  the  traditional  fold  and  grant  the  validity 
of  Herntrich’s  argument.  The  Babylonian  element  and  the 
connection  with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  must  be  explained 
before  Ezekiel  can  be  permitted  to  labor  in  Palestine  and  thus 
remove  the  necessity  of  some  of  the  visionary  interpretations. 

The  Text  of  Ezekiel-  Our  study  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  text  of  Ezekiel  although  we  are  indebted  to  those 
who  have  spent  their  time  in  reconstructing  and  clarifying  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Volborth  and  Newcome 


1.  Kennett:  Old  Testament  Essays,  (1928),  p.  54. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  -56^ lL- 

3.  McFadyen:  The  Expository  Times,  44,  (1933),  pp.  471-474. 
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recognized  the  problems  contained  in  the  corrupt  text  of 

Ezekiel  but  a penetrating  study  of  the  text  did  not  start 

until  the  middle  of  the  ninteenth  century  when  Swald  and 

Hitzig  began  their  studies.  A.  Merx  regretted  the  fact  that 

Smend  did  not  carry  on  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  corrupt 

passages  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  and  insisted  that  the 

Massoretic  text  was  changed  after  the  Septuagint  had  been 

translated  and  that  scholars  must  consider  the  LXX  in  their 

1 

interpretation  of  Ezekiel. 

Cornill^  commentary  was  the  first  thorough  study  of 

the  text  of  Ezekiel  and  this  German  scholar  deserves  praise 

for  his  work  which  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  textual 

2 

criticism  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  George  Foot  Moore,  in  1887, 

pointed  out  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  and  impartial  study 

of  the  text  before  a good  interpretation  of  the  prophet  Ezekie 

could  be  given.  C.  H.  Toy  gave  the  American  scholars  a good 

account  of  the  textual  work  which  had  been  done  up  to  the 

close  of  the  ninteenth  century. 

3 

Arnold  B.  Ehrlich  made  a critical  study  of  the  text 
itself  and  has  done  a good  piece  of  work.  Rothstein,  in  his 
commentary  on  Ezekiel,  has  offered  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  a possible  reconstruction  of  the  Ezekiel  text.  Johannes 


1 


Herrmann  studied  the  text  itself  and  combined  this  work  with 

a penetrating  literary  analysis  of  the  book  and  has  helped  to 
clarify  many  of  the  textual  problems.  In  our  study  we  are 

1.  Merx:  JPT,  9,  (1883).  pp.  65-77. 

2.  Moore:  Andover  Review,  Jan.  1887,  pp.  93-104. 

3.  Ehrlich:  Randglossen  zur  Hebr&lschen  Blbel,  vol.  5,  (1912 
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indebted  to  F.  Kahle,  who  edited  the  Massoretic  Hebrew  text, 
and  to  J.  A.  Bewer,  who  suggested  emendations  for  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  in  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica  (3rd  edition,  edited  by 
A.  Alt  and  0.  Eissfeldt.) 

The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  varies  in  the  opinion 

of  many  scholars*  G.  Jahn  accepts  the  Septuagint  as  final  but 

the  majority  of  scholars  reject  that  view.  The  translation  of 

the  Septuagint  has  also  been  examined*  Thackery  concluded  tha 

the  Septuagint  was  translated  by  two  men.  The  first  was  the 

more  accurate  of  the  two  and  translated  chapters  1-27  and  40-48. 

1 

The  second  translated  28-39.  Joseph  Sch&fers  believed  that  he 

had  discovered  the  work  of  three  translators,  two  of  them  worked 

2 

on  chapters  1-39  and  the  third  translated  chapters  40-48. 

The  discovery  of  the  John  H.  Scheide  fapyri  has  added 

. 3 

to  the  work  of  the  Septuagint  scholars.  Henry  Snyder  Gehman, 
after  a careful  study  of  the  manuscript,  has  decided  that  the 
John  H.  Scheide  Papyri  is  the  closest  to  the  original  Septuagint 
translation  that  we  have  and  that  the  new  discovery  will  be  of 
greater  value  in  reconstructing  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  than 
codex  B,  which  until  this  find  had  been  considered  the  best 
authority  in  restoring  the  text  of  Ezekiel. 

The  Opening  Verses  of  Ezekiel-  Ezekiel  1.  1-3  has 
caused  many  disputes.  Numerous  emendations  have  been  sugge  sted 

and  various  interpretations  have  been  offered  but  the  problem 
involved  in  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  ’in  the  thirtieth 

1.  Thackeray:  JTS,  4,  (1903),  p.  598f. 

2.  Sch&fers:  Theologie  und  Glaube,  1,  (1909),  pp.  289-291. 


scnniers:  Tneoiogie  una  (J-iaupe,  l,  [ 

>•  Gehman:  JBL,  57  (1938),  pp.  281-287. 


year.’  remains  unsolved* 

The  oldest  view  which  also  has  the  support  of  Jewish 

tradition  interprets  thirty  as  a reference  to  the  years  which 

1 

had  occurred  since  the  Deuteronomic  reform.  The  Tar gum, 

2 3 4 5 

St.  Jerome,  Graetz,  Herrmann,  and  recently  Louis  Pinkelstein 

approve  the  tradition  and  regard  it  as  the  best  solution. 

6 

A more  popular  view  was  suggested  by  Origen  who  inter- 
preted thirtv  as  a reference  to  the  prophet's  age.  Kraetzschmar, 
8 9 10 

Redpath,  Hoonacher,  and  Eissfeldt  accept  this  interpretation. 

11 

Budde  defended  the  view  on  several  occasions.  Bewer  follows 

Hoonacher  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  thirtieth  year 

in  the  life  of  a priest  and  justifies  his  conclusions  on  the 

reference  made  to  the  thirtieth  year  in  Numbers  4.  3.  Bewer' s 
12 

discussion  is  the  best  recent  discussion  on  this  interpretation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  the  thirtieth  year 

13  14 

with  a Babylonian  era.  Sraend  and  Kftnig  believe  that  the  date 
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1.  Meyer,  J.  Sephar  01am  Rabba,  p.  980f. 

2.  Migne:  Patroligia  Latina,  Saec  V,  Hieronymus,  25,  p.  17. 

3.  Graetz:  MGWJ,  23,  (1874),  p.  518. 

4.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel,  (1924),  p.  10. 

5.  Pinkelstein:  The  Pharisees,  vol.  2 (1938),  p.  634f. 

6.  Migne:  Fat.  Graeca,  13,ttHomilia  1.  4 in  Ezechilemy  p.  672 

7.  Kraetzschmar:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1900),  p.  If. 

8.  Redpath:  The  Bpok~  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  2. 

9.  Hoonacher!  Revue  Bib liquet  (1§12) , p.  241f. 

10.  Eissfeldt:  PalSstlna jahrbuch,27,  (1931)  p.  66,  note  1. 

11.  Budde:  Expository  Times,  i&,  (1900)  pp.  39-43  where  Budde 

stated  that  the  thirtieth  year  refers  to  the  prophet's  age. 

He  replied  to  Kbnig's  criticism  in  Expository  Times  12,(1901) 
pp.  525-527.  His  final  argument  is  a criticism  of  Torrey's 
views  and  a justification  of  his  own.  JBL,  50,  (1931),  p.  20f 

12.  Bewer:  AJSL,  50,  (1934),  pp.  96-101. 

13.  Smend:  Per  Prophet  Ezechiel,  (1880),  p.  5. 

14.  Kbnig:  The  Expository  Times , 12,  (1901)  pp.  375-376,  he 
denies  Budde r3  interpretations  and  suggests  that  1.  1 refers 
to  a well  known  Babylonian  era.  He  restated  his  view  in 
The  Expository  Times,  12,  (1901),  pp.  566-567. 
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does 

refers  to  a well  known  era  just  as  Nehemiah  1*  l/and  they 

suggest  that  the  era  may  have  started  with  the  reign  of 

Nabopolassar . Rothstein  reads  thirteen  instead  of  thirty  and 

1 

connects  the  date  with  the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Bertholet 

2 

makes  the  same  emendation  in  his  latest  commentary . 

Duhm  suggested  that  thirty  came  from  a Midrashic 

editor  and  that  it  referred  to  the  supposed  beginning  of  the 
3 

exile.  The  view  enabled  Duhm  to  reconcile  Jeremiah  29.  10 

which  predicts  a seventy  year  exile  with  Ezekiel  4.  6 which 

expects  the  return  to  take  place  in  forty  years.  Hblscher 

4 

and  Bertholet,  in  his  first  commentary,  accepted  this  interpre- 
tation. 

We  shall  summarize  other  theories  briefly.  Klostermann 

believed  that  Ezekiel  1.  1 was  a fragment  from  a section  which 

5 

dealt  with  the  history  of  Ezekiel  before  his  call.  Merx 

interpreted  1.  1.  as  a fragment  containing  the  final  date  of 
6 

the  book.  Procksch  regards  1.  2 as  the  beginning  of  the  call 

7 

and  1.  1 as  a fragment  from  a later  writing.  Ed.  Meyer 

8 

interpreted  it  as  the  date  when  the  book  was  completed. 

9 

Albright  regards  it  as  the  original  date  of  publication. 

Spiegel  claims  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a passage  that  has 

10 

been  lost  and  maintains  it  is  the  final  date  in  the  book. 

1.  Rothstein:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1922),  p.  873. 

2.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel  (1956),  p.  xv. 

3.  Duhm:  Das  Buch  Jeremia,  (1901),  p.  202. 

4.  Bertholet:  Das  Buch  Hesekiel,  (18971,  p.  If. 

5.  Klostermann:  TSK,  50,  (1877),  p.  411. 

6.  Merx:  JPT,  9,  (1883),  p.  75. 

7.  Procksch:  BeitrBge  ZAW,  34,  (1920),  p.  141. 

8.  Meyer,  Ed.  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  vol.  3 (1904),  p.  179. 

9.  Albright:  JBL~‘5T,  (1932)  p.  b4f. 

10.  Spiegel:  HTR,  24,  (1931),  p.  289. 
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Berry  used  the  same  argument  but  connected  the  date  with 
1 

Ezekiel  45.  4.  Dussaud  maintained  that  the  fifth  year  and  the 

2 

thirtieth  year  were  the  first  and  the  last  dates  recorded. 

forrey  held  that  the  thirtieth  year  was  a direct  reference  to 

3 

Manasseh's  reign.  James  Smith  used  734  B.  C.,  the  year  Dan 

and  Naphtali  were  taken  into  captivity,  as  the  date  referred 
4 

to.  Hugo  Winckler  interpreted  the  thirtieth  year  as  a 

5 

reference  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Herntrich  read  third  instead 

of  thirty  and  connected  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  with  the  period 

of  Jehoiachin!s  captivity,  which  he  believed  were  measured  by 

6 

different  systems. 


7 8 

G.  A.  Cooke  followed  Joachim  Begrich,  who  discovered  a 
variation  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  chronologies  recorded  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  interpreted  Ezekiel  1.  1-3  in  the 
light  of  that  discovery. 

Aside  from  the  interpretations  given  by  Winckler, 

Torrey,  and  James  Smith,  the  explanations  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  our  views  concerning  Ezekiel,  and  we  shall  deal 
with  their  interpretations  later.  However,  it  would  be  possible 


9 


for  us  to  accept  the  suggestion  made  by  Cornill  and  eliminate 
the  verse  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  fit  into  the  text. 

1.  Berry:  JBL,  51,  (1932),  p.  54f. 

2.  Dussaud:  RHR,  76,  (1917),  pp.  145-164. 

3.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel,  (1930),  p.  64. 

4.  Smith,  J.l  The  hook~  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  p.  94. 

5.  winckler:  Altorientallsche  Forachungen,  III,  I,  2,  (1902), 

p . 1 37  f . 

6.  Herntrich:  Ezechielprobleme , (1932),  p.  63. 

7.  Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  vol.  1 (1937),  p.  4. 

8.  Begrich:  Die  Chronologie  der  Kbnige  von  Israel  und  Juda 
(1929),  p.  206. 

jl  9.  Cornill:  Das  Buch  des  Propheten  Ezechiel,  (1886),  p.  178. 
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The  Temple  of  Ezekiel-  Scholars  have  interpreted 

Ezekiel  40-42  in  many  ways.  Patrick  Fairbairn  gave  four 

possibilities.  1.  The  historico-literal  (Solomon’s  temple  was 

a basis  for  the  vision).  2.  The  historico-ideal  (Ezekiel’s 

plan  should  have  been  followed  but  was  not).  3.  The  Jewish- 

carnal  view  (Herod  followed  the  plan  in  rebuilding  the  temple). 

1 

4.  The  Christian  spiritual  (Used  by  the  Church  Fathers). 

We  are  interested  in  the  first  two  possibilities  and 


believe  that  a proper  understanding  of  the  plans  drawn  up  by 

Ezekiel  rests  on  a knowledge  of  the  historical  period  in 

which  the  author  lived. 

2 3 4 


Ernst  Ktihn,  Theo.  G.  Soares,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  and 
5 

W.  F.  Lofthouse  conclude  that  Ezekiel  was  the  author  of 

40-42  and  that  the  plan  was  based  upon  his  personal  knowledge 

of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  G.  C.  M.  Douglas  pointed  out  some 

of  the  differences  which  existed  between  the  plan  of  the 

temple  in  Ezekiel  40-42  and  the  plan,  which  is  recorded  in 

6 

Kings,  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 

Kurt  Galling,  who  contributes  the  interpretation  of 

Ezekiel  40-42  to  Bertholet ’ s recent  commentary,  presents  the 

arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel  40-42.  He 

rejected  each  point  of  these  arguments  and  concluded  that  the 

with 

author  of  these  chapters  was  not  only  acquainted/the  Temple 


1.  Fairbairn:  Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy , (1863) ,p. 

2.  Kiihn:  TSK,  56",  (1882),  p.  601. 

3.  Soares:  The  Biblical  World,  14,  1899,  pp.  93-103. 

4.  Smith,  J.M.P. : The  Origin  and  History  of  Hebrew  Law,  (1931) 
p.  116. 

5.  Lofthouse:  The  Prophet  of  Reconstruction,  (1920),  p.  189. 

6.  Douglas:  The  Expository  dimes',"  "9,  C1896 ) p.  365f  also 

14,  (1902/3),  p.  365f. 
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of  Solomon  before  it  was  destroyed  but  also  acquainted  with 

1 

the  temple  after  it  had  been  destroyed.  Some  of  the  differences 
which  exist  between  Ezekiel’s  plan  and  Solomon’s  Temple  are 
explained,  by  Galling,  on  the  ground  that  Solomon's  Temple 
had  been  remodeled  to  some  extent  during  the  course  of  its 
history.  Galling' s arguments  are  well  made  and  we  believe 
that  Ezekiel  was  a resident  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  and  that  he  saw  the  temple  in  ruins  before  he  journeyed 
back  to  Babylonia  where  he  served  as  a messenger  of  hope. 

Torrey’s  argument  that  the  plan  of  the  temple  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  by  a deported  priest  is  not  valid,  for 
priests  were  given  liberties  during  the  stern  and  cruel  reign 
of  Tiglath-pileser  III  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  had 
considerable  freedom  under  the  comparatively  lenient  rule  of 
Nebuchadrezzar.  Torrey's  second  argument  that  the  plan  of  the 
temple  fits  into  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  a Jerusalem  priest,  who 


2 

was  opposed  to  the  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  is  too  weak. 

Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  as  the  place  for  the  temple  and 

conservative  scholars  do  not  insist  that  the  temple  be  placed 

at  Jerusalem.  Finkelstein  states  that  the  temple  of  Ezekiel 

3 

was  not  planned  for  Jerusalem.  Mackay  selected  Shechem  as 

4 

the  proper  place  for  the  temple  planned  by  Ezekiel*  While 
some  scholars  have  maintained  that  Ezekiel's  temple  is  better 


1.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel,  p.  xixf. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel , (1930),  p.  100. 

3.  Finkelstein:  Th e Ph ar i sees,  vol.  2,  (1938),  p.  551f. 

4.  Mackay:  PTR,  2l , (1923),  P«  372. 
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suited  to  Gerizim  than  it  is  to  Jerusalem*  An  argument 
presented  by  Graetz,  though  not  conclusive,  carries  consider- 
able weight,  if  the  temple  had  been  erected,  why  should  some 
one  construct  an  elaborate  plan  for  another? 

We  believe  that  the  arguments  which  have  been  presented 


by  scholars  who  wish  to  remove  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  from  the 
exilic  period  and  which  are  based  upon  chapters  40-42  are  not 
valid  and  that  the  plan  of  the  temple  was  drawn  up  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  who  operated  in  Babylonia  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem* 

Ezekiel  in  the  Stream  of  Messianic  Prophecy-  C*  A. 

3 4 

Briggs  and  Hugo  Gressmann,  in  their  Messianic  studies,  accepted 

the  traditional  date  for  the  activity  of  Ezekiel.  Max  Kamrath 

concluded  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  within  the  Book  of 

5 


Ezekiel  were  written  by  a priest  living  in  exile.  H.  P*  Smith 

6 

regarded  Ezekiel  "as  the  father  of  Messianic  expectation." 

A.  C.  Knudson  accepted  the  traditional  setting  and  the  authen- 

7 

ticity  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  hope 
Paul  Volz  believed  that  the  traditional  date  for  1-39 
was  correct  and  Karl  Begrich  argued  that  the  genuine  Messianic 


passages  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  are  all  found  within  the 

8 

first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  the  book.  Johannes  Pohl  empha- 


1.  Gf.  Farrar:  The  Expositor,  3rd  series,  9,  (1889)  pp.  1-15 
and  James  Smith:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  p.  6' 

2.  Graetz:  MGWJ,  23,  (1874),  p.  439. 

3.  Briggs:  Messianic  Prophecy,  (1886),  pp.  266f. 

4.  Gressmann!  fter  Messias,  (1929),  pp.  254f. 

5.  Kamrath:  JPT,  17,  (1891),  pp.  585-610. 

6.  Smith,  H.  P.:  The  Religion  of  Israel,  (1914),  p.  243. 

7.  Knudson:  Religious  Teachings  of  the  (5ld  Testament  (1918), 

Begrich:  ZWT,  47,  (1904),'  pp.  433-461. 
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sized  the  individual  Messiah  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  and 

accepted  the  traditional  dates.  Witold  Gronowski  based  his 

discussion  of  the  Messianic  problem  in  Ezekiel  on  the 

2 

traditional  dates. 

Though  we  are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  Messiani 

problem  in  our  dissertation,  we  note  with  care,  that  those, who 

have  studied  the  problem  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Ezekiel's 

relationship  to  it,  have  acceted,  without  hesitancy,  the  early 

sixth  century  as  the  date  of  Ezekiel's  prophetic  activity. 

Ezekiel  and  the  Priestly  development-  Ezekiel  40.  45- 

46  draws  a distinction  between  the  priests  in  charge  of  the 

house,  and  the  priests  in  charge  of  the  altar.  Ezekiel  44.  10 

14  changes  the  status  of  the  Levites  'that  went  far  from  me* 

from  priests  to  servants. 

Scholars,  who  have  studied  the  development  of  the 

priesthood  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  almost  unanimous  in  their 

belief  that  the  traditional  date  is  correct.  J.  Wellhausen 

3 

placed  the  passages  in  Ezekiel  between  621  and  450  B.  C. 
Hoonacker,  who  regards  P as  being  prior  to  Ezekiel,  believes 
that  Ezekiel  was  referring  to  the  priests  who  had  charge  of 


c 


4 

the  high-places  before  the  reforms  of  Josiah  were  inaugurated 
and  that  the  separation  was  made  by  Ezekiel  who  was  already 

aware  of  a distinction  which  existed  between  the  priests,  who 
were  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites.  Ed.  Kbnig  rejected 

1.  Pohl:  Die  Messiaserwartung  beim  Prophetem  Ezechlel.  (1929) 

2.  Gronowski:  Le  Messianisme  D'Bzechiel,  (1930) 

3.  Wellhausen:  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels^  (1905), 
pp.  115-121. 

Hoonacker:  Le  Sacredoce  Levitique,  (1899)^r=£*  194. 
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Hoonacker's  views  regarding  the  date  of  P,  hut  he  accepted  the 

1 

traditional  date  for  Ezekiel’s  writings*  Frederic  Gardiner 

regarded  Ezekiel  as  an  independent  thinker  and  insisted  that 

2 

his  work  was  not  a step  toward  the  Priestly  Code  but  he  did 

not  suggest  that  a change  be  made  in  Ezekiel’s  dates.  L*  B. 

3 

Paton,  in  his  discussion  of  the  priest  in  the  Old  Testament, 

4 

and  Adam  C*  Welch,  in  his  treatment  of  the  prophet  and  priest 
in  Old  Israel,  saw  no  reason  for  denying  the  traditional 
date  of  Ezekiel's  activity* 

Thus  again  we  find  that  the  traditional  date  for 
Ezekiel  stands,  so  far  as  Ezekiel's  position  in  the  development 
of  the  priesthood  is  concerned* 


5 


The  Prophecies  against  Tyre-  Carl  Hermann  Manchot 
studied  Ezekiel  26,  27,  and  28,  and  concluded  that  the  phrase- 
ology and  the  general  description  of  the  siege  of  Tyre, given 
in  the  chapters  he  had  studied,  did  not  fit  into  the  Babylonian 
period.  He  believed  that  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Tyre 

was  based  upon  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A.  A.  Bevan 

6 

studied  the  seme  passages  and  reached  other  conclusions.  Bevan 
believed  that  the  "Tyrian  sanctuary  was,  for  some  reason  or 


7 

other,  a place  of  unique  importance."  and  that  Ezekiel  became 

angry  with  the  Tyrian  king  who  had  desecrated  the  Holy  mountain 
'Tyre ' • 

1.  Kbnig:  The  Expository  Times,  12,  (1900/01),  pp.  300-303. 

2.  Gardiner":  JBL,  (1881),  pp.  172-205. 

3.  Paton:  JBL,  12,  (1893),  pp.  1-14. 

4.  Welch:  Prophet  and  Priest  in  Old  Israel,  (1936). 

5.  Manchot!  JPT , 14 , (1888) , pp.  423-480. 

6.  Bevan:  JTS,  4,  (1903),  pp.  500-505. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  502. 
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P.  Cheminant  gives  us  a good  example  of  Roman  Catholic 

1 

scholarship  in  his  thorough  treatment  of  these  chapters.  He 
discussed  the  prophecies  from  a literary  angle  and  concluded 
that  they  were  a unit  and  that  they  dealt  primarily  with  the 
excessive  pride  of  Tyre  which  was  also  condemned  in  Isaiah  23. 
Cheminant  denied  Manchot ’ s interpretation  on  the  basis  of  a 
literary  study  and  concluded  that  the  prophecies  were  authentic 
and  that  they  were  written  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C. 

Wilfred  H.  Schoff  interpreted  the  poem  against  Tyre  as 

a ’political  cryptogram’  and  insisted  that  Tvre  represented 
2 

Babylon.  Schoff  has  collected  some  interesting  data  concerning 

the  commercial  aspect  of  Ezekiel’s  age,  but  his  idea  that  the 

Ship  ’Tyre’  is  a symbol  of  Babylon, and  that  through  it  Ezekiel 

prophesied  the  destruction  of  -^abylon  just  as  the  author  of  the 

Book  of  Revelation  prophesied  the  overthrow  of  Rome  is 

worthless  and  can  not  be  supported  by  facts. 

Since  the  time  of  Manchot  the  late  date  of  these 

prophecies  has  been  considered,  but  with  the  exception  of 

Torrey,  the  majority  of  recent  scholars  regard  them  as  the 

product  of  the  Babylonian  period  and  even  Torrey  admits  that 

chapter  29  contains  a reference  to  Nebuchadrezzar’s  failure 

3 

to  capture  Tyre. 

The  authenticity  and  the  date  of  Ezekiel  26-28  has 

1 • Cheminant : Les  Propheties  D’Ezechiel  conhre  Tyr . ( 1912 ) 

2.  Schoff:  The  Ship  Tyre.  (1920). 

3.  Torrey:  Beihefte  ZAW,  41,  (1925),  pp.  281-286. 
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been  challenged  but  we  believe  that  the  chapters  have  with- 
stood the  attack  and  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
authenticity  and  of  their  traditional  date  are  superior  to 
those  that  have  been  presented  by  scholars  who  deny  the 

authenticity  and  date  of  these  prophecies. 

1 2 3 

Other  Views-  C.  H.  Toy,  Samuel  Daiches,  Dr.  Bbhmer, 

and  A.  Pohl  have  written  articles  which  deal  with  the  Babylonian 

influence  that  has  been  found  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

5 

Hoonacker  has  discovered  Sumer ien  elements  within  the  Book  of 

6 

Ezekiel.  Charles  Scrimgeour  suggested  that  the  Book  of  Ezekie 
was  originally  written  in  Phoenician  script. 

We  have  read  a number  of  articles  which  have  no  bearing 
upon  our  interpretation  of  Ezekiel  and  we  shall  included  them 
in  our  bibliography. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 • 


Toy:  JBL,  (1881),  pp.  59-66. 

Daiches:  JQR,  17,  (1905),  pp.  441-455. 

Bbhmer : TSK,  73  (1900),  pp.  112-117. 

Pohl:  Biblica,  13,  (1932),  pp.  90-92. 

Hoonacker:  Zeftschrift  f&r  Assyriologie , 28,  (1914),  p.  33 
Scrimgeour:  The  Exp o s i t o ry  ^ ime s , 20 , (1909),  p.  526f. 
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The  Purpose  of  This  Dissertation* 

The  interpretations  suggested  by  Herntrich,  James  Smith, 
Torrey,  and  Bertholet  have  definitely  destroyed  the  complacent 
attitude  of  the  traditionalist,  something  which  the  various 
attacks  launched  upon  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  for  more  than  a 
century  have  not  been  able  to  do.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  scholars  such  as  Ernst  Sellin,  S.  A.  Cook,  Charles  W. 
Harris,  W.  Emery  Barnes,  Adolphe  Lods,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 

W.  P.  Albright,  Moses  Buttenv/eiser , W.  C.  Graham,  Shalom 
Spiegel,  and  others  have  studied  the  new  interpretations  and, 
though  they  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  traditional  view, 
they  have  not  accepted  new  theories  concerning  the  prophetic 
activity  of  Ezekiel  and  the  formation  of  the  book  which  bears 
his  name. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  merely  add  another  theory  to 
the  ever  growing  list  of  Ezekiel  interpretations  but  to 
actually  study  the  work  which  has  been  done  and  to  recognize 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  presented.  The  traditional  view  is  unsatisfactory,  as 
are  the  others,  and  we  propose  a new  view  which  we  believe 
will  meet  and  answer  the  questions  of  both  conservative  and 
liberal  scholars. 

We  believe  that  Ezekiel  was  a Jerusalem  priest  engaged 
in  the  temple  service  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  taken  to  Babylonia 
in  597,  or  soon  afterward,  and  worked  among  the  exiles  for 
approximately  five  years.  In  Babylonia  he  received  a call 


- 

* . * 

♦ 

. 


, 

, ' 


to  become  Yahweh’s  prophet  and  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  deliver  Yahweh's  message  of  doom  directly 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  returned 
and  prophesied  to  the  rebellious  Judaeans.  In  Jerusalem  he 
witnessed  the  Babylonia  siege  and  saw  the  city  destroyed  in 
586  B.  C. 

After  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  Ezekiel 
received  a second  call.  This  time  he  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Babylonia  and  to  serve  as  a pastor  among  the  children  of  the 
captivity.  Ezekiel  obeyed  the  command  and  returned  to  Bat,yioni 
where  he  resumed  his  place  among  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C. 

Ezekiel  then  ministered  to  the  golah  in  such  a way  that  their 
faith  in  Yahweh  was  not  only  restored  but  also  improved. 

Ezekiel  wrote  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylonia  but 

he  did  not  edit  his  book.  His  material  was  compiled  by  one 

was 

acquainted  with  library  methods  and/carefully  arranged 
according  to  subject  matter.  The  subject  matter  was  then 
arranged  chronologically.  But  the  first  edition  was  not  the 
final  edition  for  after  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  had  been  edited, 
the  scribes  sought  to  re- interpret  some  of  the  passages  and 
to  correct  some  of  the  differences  which  existed  between 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch.  Some  of  their  notes 
have  found  their  way  into  the  text  of  Ezekiel  and  they  have 
caused  no  end  of  trouble • 

We  propose  to  defend  our  view  and  thus  establish  the 
unity  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 
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PART  ONE 


THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


The  Fall  of  The  Northern  Kingdom-  The  leaders  of 
Israel,  proud  of  their  history  as  well  as  their  personal 
achievements,  scorned  the  prophetic  message  of  Amos,  a 
Judaean,  and  that  of  Hosea,  a native  champion  of  Yahweh,  and 
welcomed  the  advice  of  powerful  political-religious  groups, 
each  of  which  assured  security  through  foreign  alliances  that 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  social  reforms  advocated 
by  Yahweh' s spokesmen*  However,  the  diplomats  were  too  slow 


in  selecting  the  proper  foreign  policy  ani  the  national  and 

international  affairs  became  so  acute  that  the  authorities 

were  frightened.  Like  'a  silly  dove'  they  rejected  Yahweh  and 

fluttered  between  two  materialistic  powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria, 

until  they  were  finally  exhausted  and  captured.  Shalmaneser 

1 

IV  planted  his  forces  around  Samaria,  but  his  successor,  the 

2 

originator  of  a new  dynasty,  Sargon  II  took  credit  for  the 
victory  which  was  reported  in  his  annals.  "At  the  beginning  of 
my  reign,  in  the  first  year ... .Samaria  I besieged,  I captured. 
27,  290  people  from  its  midst  I carried  captive.  50  chariots 
I took  there  as  an  addition  to  my  royal  force.... I returned 
and  made  more  than  formerly  to  dwell.  People  from  the  lands 
which  my  hands  had  captured  I settled  in  the  midst.  My  offi- 


1.  Sbe  Rogers:  History  of  Babylonia  an(^  Assyria,  vol,2,  (1901) 
p.  137f.  for  an  account  o f Sha lmane s er ' s inv as ion  into  Israel. 

2.  See  Olmstead:  Western  Asia  in  the  Days  of  Sargon  of  Assyria 
(1908),  p.  31f.  for  an  account  of  Sargon' s rise  to  power  and 
his  part  in  the  siege  of  Samaria. 
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cers  over  them  as  governors  I appointed.  Tribute  and  taxes  I 

1 

imposed  upon  them  after  the  Assyrian  manner."  Thus  the 

history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  came  to  a close. 

The  Reign  of  Ahaz-  At  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephrairaitic 

war,  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  refused  to  accept  the  advice  offered 
2 

by  Isaiah  and, after  examining  the  water  supply  for  the  city  of 

Jerusalem,  sent  messengers  to  Assyria  asking  for  aid.  Tiglath 

pileser  III  replied  by  crushing  Damascus  and  by  recognizing 

3 

Hoshea,  the  murderer  of  Pekah,  as  king  of  Israel.  Ahaz, 

to 

satisfied  with  the  response  Assyria  had  giver/  his  reouest, 
went  to  Damascus  for  a consultation  with  his  recently  recog- 
nized overlord.  While  at  Damascus  he  saw  an  altar  which 
attracted  his  attention.  Plans  of  the  altar  were  drawn  up  and 
forwarded  to  Urijah,  a priest  at  Jerusalem,  along  with  the 
command  to  erect  a similar  altar  in  Jerusalem.  The  order  was 

fulfilled  and  when  Ahaz  returned  to  his  home-land  he  offered 

4 

sacrifices  upon  the  newly  constructed  altar.  Thus  Judah  became 

definitely  allied  with  Assyria,  and  remained  so  throughout  the 

5 

reign  of  Ahaz,  even  though  the  expense  was  enormous. 

The  Reign  of  Hezekiah-  Scholar's  due  not  agree  on  the 

date  of  Hezekiah' s accession  to  the  Judaean  throne.  J Begrich 

7 

and  T.  H.  Robinson  estimate  the  date  at  725  B.  C.  and  make 

1.  Barton:  Archaeology  and  the  Bible?  (1937),  p.  466. 

2.  Isaiah  7. 

3.  See  Lods:  The  Prophets  and  the  Rise  of  Judaism,  (1937),  p.23< 

4.  2 Kings  16.  10-12. 

5.  2 Kings  16.  17-18.  Cf.  Welch:  Jeremiah,  his  time  and  his 
work,  (1928),  p.  4. 

6.  Begrich:  Die  Chronologie  der  Kbnige  von  Israel  und  Juda, 
(1929),  p.  15F: 

7.  Oesterley  and  Robinson:  A History  of  Israel,  vol.  1,  p.  464. 
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Hezekiah  the  king  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  Samaria's  fall. 

Some  scholars,  relying  on  Isaiah  36.  1 and  2 Kings  18.  13, 

select  715  as  the  date  of  Hezekiah' s coronation.  vyhitehouse 

suggests  that  Hezekiah  ruled  as  co-regent  with  his  father 

from  726  to  715  B.  C.  and  that  he  did  not  become  king,  in  his 

1 2 

own  right, until  the  year  715  B.  C.  Lods,  and  the  majority 

of  scholars  select  a medium  point  ca.  720  B.  C.  as  the  date 

on  which  Hezekiah  became  king.  But  whether  Ahaz  died  before 

or  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  it  seems  certain  that  Judah  did 

not  alter  her  Assyrian  policy  until  some  time  after  the 

collapse  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

The  possibility  of  Judah's  participation  in  the  revolt 

led  by  Hamath  and  Gaza  soon  after  the  accession  of  Sargon  is 

very  slight  and  if  the  inscription  of  Sargon,  giving  himself 

the  title  of  'conqueror  of  the  distant  country  of  Ya-u-du' 

refers  to  Judah,  it  no  doubt  refers  to  the  annual  tribute 

paid  by  Hezekiah,  who  continued,  at  least  for  a while,  the 

policy  of  submission  to  Assyria  which  had  been  adopted  by  his 
3 

father. 

The  fall  of  Samaria  exerted  a definite  influence  upon 

the  Southern  Kingdom.  The  prophecies  of  Amos  and  Hosea  had 

been  vindicated.  Some  of  the  Yahweh  worshipers  may  have  fled 

into  Judah  in  order  to  escape  the  destruction  that  Yahweh  v/as 
was  determined  to  send  upon  Israel.  Judah  may  have  been 

1.  Whitehouse : Isaiah,  (C.B.),  (1905)  p.  83. 

2.  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  30. 
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rewarded  for  her  loyalty  to  Assyria  by  a grant  of  land  which 

1 

had  formerly  belonged  to  Israel.  These  factors  allow  us  to 

assume,  with  a degree  of  certainty,  that  the  fall  of  Samaria 

gave  an  impetus  to  Yahweh  worship  within  Judah. 

The  Judaean  nationalistic  party,  probably  encouraged 

by  the  added  emphasis  upon  Yahweh  worship,  gained  sufficient 

strength  to  encourage  Hezekiah1 s half-hearted  participation  in 

2 

the  revolt  of  Ashdod.  But  the  revolution  was  not  well  organ- 
ized and  when  the  Tartan  from  king  Sargon  appeared  in  Palestine, 

5 

Judah  quickly  met  his  demands  and  was  not  punished. 

4 

The  Ashdod  rebellion  took  place  about  715  B.  C.  and 

it  completes  our  information  regarding  Palestine  until  the 
5 

year  701  B.  C.  During  this  period  of  silence  the  Judaean 
nationalistic  party  seems  to  have  gained  considerable  strength. 
They  supported  and  encouraged  Hezekiah  in  an  armament  program, 
although  the  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Micah,  were  opposed  to  the 
selfish  nationalistic  aims  and  criticized  the  leaders  for  their 
refusal  to  adopt  a propram  that  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
ethical  demands  of  Yahweh. 

The  reforms  of  Hezekiah,  which  we  believe  took  place 
between  715  and  701  B.  C.  were  political  and  they  dealt  with 
religion  only  in  so  far  as  they  removed  the  objects  connected 

1.  Oesterley  and  Robinson:  A History  of  Israel,  vol.  1,  p.  398. 

2.  See  Rogers:  Hist ory  of  Baby 1 on i a and  As syr i a , vol.  2,  p.169. 

3.  Peritz:  Old  Testament  History,  (1915) , p.  196. 

4.  Some  scholars  place  this  rebellion  as  late  as  711  B.  C. 

5.  See  Olmstead:  Western  Asia  in  the  days  of  Sargon,  (1908), 
who  says,  regarding  the  period  from  the  revolt  of  Ashdod  to 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Sennacerib  in  701  B.  C.  "There  is 
absolutely  not  a single  fact  known  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Syr i a."  p. -80 • 
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with  Assyrian  worship  which  had  been  adopted  by  Ahaz.  This 
accounts  for  Isaiah’s  silence  in  regard  to  the  reforms,  a fact 

which  caused  T.  H.  Robinson  to  doubt  the  religious  motive 

1 

behind  the  reforms. 

The  reforms  carried  out  during  this  period  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  groups.  First,  the  overthrow  of  foreign 
domination,  which  included  the  religious  practices  imported  by 
Ahaz  (2  Chronicles  29.  19).  Second,  the  preparation  for  a 
siege  and  the  building  of  a tunnel  to  assure  Jerusalem  of  an 
adequate  water  supply  (2  Kings  20.  20).  And  third,  which 
follows  automatically,  an  increase  in  the  nationalistic  spirit 
of  centralization  based  somewhat  on  David’s  conception  of  a 
strong  capital  city  (Isaiah  36.  7).  These  reforms  were  en- 
couraged by  the  death  of  Sargon  and  Hezekiah  became  the  strong- 
est monarch  in  southern  Palestine.  Merodach-baladan,  the 
Chaldaean,  ever  ready  to  attack  ^abylon,  recognized  the  growing 
power  of  Hezekiah  and  sent  messengers  to  inquire  about  his 

health  as  well  as  his  attitude  and  willingness  to  support  a 

3 

general  revolt  against  Assyrian  domination. 

The  Invasion  of  Sennacherib-  Sennacherib  became  king 

of  Assyria  in  705  and  turned  immediately  to  the  Babylonian 

question.  He  drove  Merodach-baladan,  the  Chaldaean * from  the 
4 

city  and  placed  Bel-ibni,  a Babylonian  prince  who  had  been 


1.  Oesterley  and  Robinson:  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  393. 

2.  Olmstead:  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  (1931),  p.  471 

3.  Isaiah  39.  1 ana  2 Kings  20.  12-13.  The  majority  of 
scholars  regard  this  mission  as  taking  place  about  704  B.  C. 

4.  Luckenbill:  Annals  of  Sennacherib,  (1924),  ’The  First 
Campaign  (Al),  line  6ff . p.  48f. 
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reared  in  the  Assyrian  palace,  in  charge  of  Babylon. 

Sennacherib  believed  that  he  had  driven  the  Chaldaeans 

from  Babylon  and  that  that  section  of  his  empire  was  secure. 

He  then  led  his  army  into  the  west,  following  the  old  route 
1 2 

through  Syria  and  then  down  the  coast  into  southern  Palestine. 

The  Assyrian  record  of  this  campaign  seems  to  be  accurate 

3 

until  we  reach  the  reference  to  Ekron  v/here  it  diverts  from 

the  general  narrative  and  gives  a lengthy  description  of 

Sennacherib1 2 3 4 5 s treatment  of  Hezekiah. 

Some  of  the  Assyrian  and  of  the  Hebrew  records  of  this 

4 

campaign  have  been  preserved,  but  the  historians  have  not,  as 

yet,  reached  a solution  which  explains  the  differences  and  at 

the  same  time  presents  an  intelligible  account  of  the  siege  of 

Jerusalem  and  of  the  partial  surrender  of  Hezekiah. 

To  us  it  seems  most  likely  that  Sennacherib  divided  hi s; 

army  at  some  point  along  the  coast.  One  division,  under  his 

own  leadership  continued  south  and  captured  Ekron.  The  other 

division,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  a Rabshakeh,  marched 

inland  and  laid  a blockade  around  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  thus 

cutting  Hezekiah  off  from  all  communication  with  the  outside 
5' 

world.  The  officer  made  preparations  for  a siege  of  the  city, 


1.  Ibid,  Col.  II,  lines  69-72,  p.  31. 

2.  Ibid,  Col.  II,  lines  70-72,  p.  31. 

3.  Ibid,  Col.  II,  line  73,  p.  31. 

4.  For  a study  of  the  sources  available  see  Gottfried  Nagel: 

Per  Zug  Des  Sanherlb  gegen  Jerusalem,  (1902)  and  Leo  L.  Honor: 
Sennacherib's  Invasion  of  PalesiirTeT  (1926).  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith 
The  Expositor,  6th  series,  12,  1905,  pp.  215-233;  Kemper 
Fullerton:  The  Biblotheca,  63,  (1906)  pp.  577-634;  H.  W.  Roger 
Beiheft  ZAW,  27,  (1914),  pp.  317-328. 

5.  Luckenbill:  op  clt.,  Col.  Ill,  lines  27-30,  p.  33. 
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while  forces  from  his  divsion  plundered  the  territory  of  Judah. 
Sennacherib  continued  southward  until  he  received  nev/s  that  an 
Egyptian  army  was  advancing  to  aid  the  cities  of  southern  Pales 
tine.  He  then  ordered  his  commander  at  Jerusalem  to  give 
Hezekiah  an  opportunity  to  surrender  and  to  join  his  division 
for  the  battle  with  the  Egyptians. 

2 

The  Rabshakeh  delivered  his  speech,  taunting  Hezekiah 

3 

for  reliance  upon  Egypt  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  arouse 

popular  antagonism  by  condemning  Hezekiah* s reforms  which  had 

been  interpreted  as  religious  because  of  their  anti-Assyrian 
4 

nature.  The  Biblical  account  is  not  complete  but  we  believe 

that  Hezekiah  submitted  to  the  following  terms.  1.  Padi,  the 

5 

deposed  king  of  Ekron,  was  released. 2. The  Judaean  territory 

6 

was  diminished  and  given  to  kings  who  were  loyal  to  Assyria. 

3.  The  Arabian  soldiers  which  Hezekiah  had  employed  were 

7 

released  and  sent  home.  4.  A heavy  tribute  was  sent  to 
8 

Sennacherib. 

1.  Ibid,  Col.  Ill,  lines  19,  20,  31,  p.  32. 

2.  Isaiah  36-39  and  2 Kings  18-20.  T-^e  passages  are  generally 

regarded  as  authentic.  See  Honor:  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-77. 

3.  2 Kings  18.  20-21.  Honor:  op.  cit.,  p.  52  regards  this  as 
a natural  argument . We  Interpret  the  reference, in  2 Kings  18. 
21,  to  Egypt  as  a reference  to  the  battle  of  Raphia  not  to 
Eltekeh.  Hezekiah  hoped  for  Egyptian  aid,  but  the  blockade 
prevented  him  from  receiving  the  information  that  the  Egyptians 
were  marching  into  Palestine.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  battl 
of  Eltekeh  had  been  fought  when  the  Rabshakeh  made  his  first 
speech. 

4.  2 Kings  18.  22  and  Isaiah  36.  7f.  have  proved  troublesome 
to  all  interpreters.  We  believe  that  the  Rabshakeh  was  arguing 
that  Hezekiah  had  made  the  God  of  Jerusalem  superior  to  the 
God  of  Assyria  v/hereas  the  Assyrian  deity  had  won  the  victories 

5.  Luckenbill:  op.  cit..  Col.  Ill,  lines  14-15,  p.  32. 

6.  Ibid,  Col*  III,  lines  31-34,  p.  33. 

7.  Ibid,  Col.  Ill,  lines  39-41,  p.  33f. 

The  Biblical:  and  Assyrian  accounts  agree  that  Hezekiah 

paid  tribute. 
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with  Assyrian  practice,  for  ’’Enemies  were  given  a chance  to 

submit  and  become  tributaries,  but  rebels  (’sinners1  is  a 

literal  translation  of  the  term  employed),  those  who  ’sinned’ 

against  Assur  and  the  great  Gods , were  usually  exterminated 

1 

with  utmost  savagery.”  However,  in  this  case,  Hezekiah,  a 

definite  leader  in  the  revolt,  escaped  the  common  fate  of 

rebels  and  was  allowed  to  pay  tribute  without  having  his  city 

plundered  by  the  Assyrian  army.  Such  lenient  terms  from 

Sennacherib  would  have  been  granted  only  in  the  face  of  an 

emergency,  and  that  emergency  was  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 

army,  which  Hezekiah  knew  nothing  about. 

The  Assyrian  divisions  united  and  Sennacherib  defeated 

2 

the  Egyptians  at  Eltekeh.  Sennacherib  then  continued  south 

3 

and  captured  Lachish  which  became  his  temporary  headquarters. 
Tribute  from  the  conquered  regions  including  Judah  was  paid  to 
the  Assyrian  king  at  Lachish.  However,  Sennacherib  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  terms  he  had  given  Hezekiah  and  dispatched 
an  officer  with  a letter  demanding  complete  surrender  of  the 


1.  Luckenbill:  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

2.  Ibid,  Col.  II,  lines  78-83  and  Col.  Ill,  lines  1-7,  p.  31f 
Cf.  Schrader:  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament  (1 
yol.  1,  p.  300  believes  that  the  battle  of  Eltekeh  was  costly 
for  the  Assyrians  and  that  Sennacherib  was  not  able  to  follow 
it  up.  R.  P.  Daugherty:  The  Sea  Land  of  Ancient  Arabia,  (1932 
p.  61  and  90,  regards  the  battle  as  a crushing  defeat  for  the 
Egyptians.  The  records  indicate  an  Assyrian  victory. 

3.  See  C.  J.  Ball:  Light  from  the  East,  (1899),  p.  190  for  a 
picture  of  the  Bas-Relief  depicting  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Lachish.  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  35  suggests  that  Sennacherib  had 
the  bas-relief  made  to  indicate  the  final  success  of  the 
Invasion  into  Palestine. 
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city  but  before  the  reply  was  received  Sennacherib  had 

2 

started  his  return  march  to  Assyria,  plundering  as  he  went. 

Hezekiah  received  the  letter,  but  aware  of  his  hasty 

submission  on  the  first  reauest,  hesitated  before  giving  his 
5 

answer.  Isaiah,  knowing  something  of  the  situation  involved, 

hastened  to  the  king  to  assure  him  that  the  Assyrians  would 

4 

not  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah 

accepted  the  advice  of  the  prophet  and  rejected  the  demands 

made  by  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

Sennacherib  did  nothing  about  the  reply  for  even  thougl 

he  had  stripped  the  city  of  gold  and  had  ordered  the  withdrawa 

of  the  Arabian  soldiers,  he  was  not  in  shape  to  carry  out  a 

long  siege  for  he  knew  that  Jerusalem  was  well  fortified.  So 

Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh  and  brought  with  him  the  rich 

spoils  of  his  western  campaign  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he 

5 

maintained  any  authority  over  the  pillaged  West-land. 

The  Later  Reforms  of  Hezekiah-  We  do  not  accept  the 
common  assumption  that  Hezekiah  continued  to  pay  tribute  to 


1.  2 Kings  19.  4;  Isaiah  37.  14. 

2.  2 Kings  19.  8. 

3.  Hezekiah  realized  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Rabsha- 
keh  on  his  first  submission  was  not  over  anxious  to  reply  on 
this  occasion.  He  took  the  letter  ’and  spread  it  before 
Yahweh’  (Isaiah  37.  14). 

4.  Isaiah  37.  33.  Isaiahts  attitude  during  the  first  request 
made  by  the  Rabshakeh  is  not  clear.  On  this  occasion,  however 
the  prophet  was  very  definite  and  his  advice  proved  to  be 
sound  within  a very  short  period  of  time. 

5.  Sennacherib  displayed  no  genius  as  an  organizor.  He 
plundered  and  destroyed  but  open  rebellion  followed  his 
withdrawal  in  all  sections  of  his  empire.  Hugo  WInckler: 

The  History  of  habylonia  and  Assyria,  (1907),  p.  257,  states, 

’’ Sennacherib f s reign  was  nowhere  successful."  Olmstead: 

History  of  Palestine  and  Syria  (1931) , p.  481  states  that 
Sennacherib  made  no  attempt  to  create  new  Assyrian  provinces 
in  Palestine. 
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Assyria.  The  Biblical  reports  of  Hezekiah’ 3 action  do  not 

indicate  submission  to  Assyria,  and  furthermore,  if  Sennacheri 

withdrew  from  Palestine,  owing  to  the  fear  of  another  engage- 

1 

ment  with  Egypt,  as  many  believe,  the  people  of  Palestine 

would  have  made  an  alliance  with  Egypt  rather  than  with  a ruler 

that  had  been  forced  to  withdraw. 

Sennacherib  stripped  Judah  of  her  territory  out  side 

of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  gave  it  to  his  loyal  subjects, 

but  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  division  of  territory  remained 

2 

after  the  Assyrian  army  withdrew  from  Palestine.  C.  H.  Cornill 

dated  Hezekiah’s  struggle  with  the  Philistines  after  701  B.  C. 

and  believed  that  the  Judaean  monarch  regained  some  of  the 

3 

territory  lost  to  Sennacherib.  2 Chronicles  32.  22-23, which 
records  the  honor  given  to  Hezekiah  after  Sennacherib’s 
departure  from  Palestine,  must  be  considered  as  casting  a 
possible  ray  of  light  upon  this  period  of  Judaean  history. 

We  believe  that  Hezekiah  was  free  to  rebuild  the  ruins 
of  his  nation.  We  also  believe  that  Isaiah,  whose  prophecy 

1.  Rogers:  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  vol.2, (1901) , 
believed  that  Sennacherib,  after  reaching  Libna,  turned  south 
to  face  Taharka’s  army  and  that  the  Assyrians  suffered  a defeat 
which  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  recorded  in  Herodotus, II,  141 
Olmstead:  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria:  (1931)  p.  481  attache' 
the  reports  of  Herodotus'  and  2 Kings  19”.  35f.  to  the  Assyrian 
forces  which,  he  believed,  were  defeated  at  Libna.  Lods:  op. 
cit.,  p.  36  believed  Sennacherib  returned  to  Assyria  rather 
suddenly  because  of  a rebellion  in  Babylon.  V/e  believe  that 
Sennacherib  withdrew  from  Palestine  without  retaining  his 
authority  over  the  West-land. 

2.  Sennacherib  retreated  from  Palestine  and  we  believe  that 
the  Palestinian  nations  had  no  reason  to  respect  his  authority 

3.  Cornill:  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  (1909),  p.  136 

Olmstead:  op.  cit.,  p#  481,  believes  that  Hezekiah  was 
permitted  to  keep  his  Judaean  territory  but  that  Sennacherib 
took  the  land  Hezekiah  had  seized  from  the  Philistines  und 
restored  it. to  the  rightful  owner. 
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regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Assyrian  forces  had  been 


fulfilled,  was  influential  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the 

1 

Judaean  government  at  this  time. 

Hezekiah,  whose  early  reforms  had  been  nationalistic 
and  without  the  support  of  Isaiah,  now,  filled  with  a deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Yahweh  for  his  safe  deliverance,  inaug- 
urated some  religious  reforms  which  were  supported  by  Isaiah. 

2 

The  serpent  was  removed  from  the  temple,  the  high-places  were 
5 4 

abolished,  a plan  of  centralization  associated  with  Yahweh 


religion  was  adopted,  and  a command  to  observe  the  Passover 

5 

Festival  was  issued. 

The  Reign  of  Manasseh  (696-641  B.  C.).  The  popular 
antagonism  to  the  prophetic  reorganization  of  religion  which 

1.  Kemper  Fullerton:  The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  9,  (1905), 
p.  657f  and  G.  A.  Smith:  The  Expositor,  6th  series,  12,  (1905) 
argue  that  the  religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  took  place  after 
701  B.  C.  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith:  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  vol.  2 (1927), 
p.  379.  H.  P.  Smith:  Old  Testament  History,  (1903),  regards 
the  reforms  as  taking  place  toward  the  end  of  Hezekiah’ s reign 
when  Isaiah’s  influence  was  greatest.  Isaiah  1,  if  it  describes 
Judah  in  701  B.  C.,  implies  no  religious  reforms  prior  to  701 
had  been  attempted.  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  115,  states  that  Isaiah's 
influence  was  not  great  during  the  period  705-701  B.  C. 

2.  2 Kings  18.  4.  Numbers  21.  4-9  connected  the  serpent  with 
Moses  and  such  an  object  would  not  be  easily  removed  from  the 
sanctuary.  Pfeiffer,  JBL,  43,  (1924),  p.  231  suggests  that 
Hezekiah  removed  the  Nehustan  upon  the  advice  of  Isaiah. 

3.  2 Chronicles  31.  1.  We  believe  Hezekiah' s early  reforms  had 
destroyed  the  Assyrian  forms  of  worship  but  at  this  time  some 
of  the  ancient  Canaanite  high  places  were  abolished  and  this 
gave  cause  for  the  antagonism  which  Manasseh  had  toward  the 
prophets . 

4.  The  idea  of  centralization,  in  its  roots,  goes  back  to  the 
Davidic  period  where  Jerusalem  was  made  the  capital  of  both 
nationalistic  and  religious  forces.  Before  701,  Hezekiah  was 
interested  only  in  nationalistic  centralization,  after  701,  he 
included  religion. 

5.  2 Chronicles  30.  Hezekiah.  sent  messengers  throughout  the 


land  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba.  Cf. 
His  Work,  (1928)  p.  12f. 


Welch:  Jeremiah.  His  ffime  and 
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had  the  support  of  Hezekiah,  expressed  itself  when  Manasseh 
was  crowned  king.  The  high  places,  the  old  Canaanite  places 
of  worship,  were  rebuilt,  and  Manasseh,  in  accord  with  the 
majority  of  Judaean  kings,  was  tolerant  in  regard  to  the 
religious  practices  of  his  people  so  long  as  those  practices 
did  not  interfere  with  his  political  policy. 

Manasseh  governed  Judah  for  fifty-five  years  and  though 
the  record  of  his  reign  has  been  edited  by  a group  of  people, 
who  were  antagonistic  to  his  policies,  we  believe  that  his 
reign  was  prosperous  and  that  it  met  with  popular  approval. 

Manasseh* 1 2  s Alliance  with  Assyria-  The  political 

movements  of  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  not  clear, 

but  we  believe  that  during  the  early  part  of  Manasseh' s reign, 

the  king  and  his  advisers,  decided  to  reject  the  policy  of 

Hezekiah  and.  to  restore  the  policy  of  Ahaz  in  which  Judah  found 

protection  by  submitting  to  Assyria.  This  action  was  probably 

encouraged  by  the  drastic  treatment  which  Sennacherib  gave  to 

1 

the  city  of  Babyion. 

For  some  time  the  scholars  have  held  the  opinion  that 
Sennacherib  made  a campaign  into  Palestine  after  690  B.  C.  and 
that  he  suffered  severe  loses  and  was  forced  to  return  to 
Assyria.  However,  that  interpretation  no  longer  holds  for  we 


2 

now  know  that  Sennacherib  waged  war  v/ith  the  Arabians  toward 


1.  After  capturing  the  city  of  Babylon  Sennacherib  turned  the 
once  prosperous  city  into  a region  of  swamps . 

2.  Esarhadaon  referred  to  his  father’s  capture  of  an  Arabic 
fortress  Adamu,  See  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  254.  This  record  has  been  substantiated  by  the 
discovery  of  a small  fragment  which  Father  Schiel  has  trans- 
lated. See  OLZ , Feb.  1904,  col.  69f. 
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the  close  of  his  reign.  We  believe  that  Manasseh,  desiring  to 

avoid  a repetition  of  701,  sent  tribute  to  Sennacherib  and 

1 

declared  his  allegiance  to  the  Assyrian  throne. 

Both  Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbanipal  state  that  Manasseh 
2 

was  a faithful  vassal  and  we  believe  that  he  remained  loyal  to 
Assyria  throughout  his  reign.  During  this  period  Assyria 
not  only  asserted  her  authority  in  Palestine  and  Syria  but  also 
marched  into  Egypt  and  captured  both  Memphis  and  Thebes. 

The  Religious  Attitude  of  Manasseh-  With  Manasseh 
religion  was  secondary  to  national  politics.  The  great  masses 
of  people  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  stern  ideals  of  the 
Yahweh  prophets  and  they  had  no  intention  of  struggling  in 
order  to  bring  those  ideals  to  pass.  The  prophets  were  free. 


163 


to  a certain  extent,  and  they  could  write,  which  they  did.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  cry  out  against  the  policies  of  the 
government  nor  to  stir  up  any  antagonism  to  international 
policies.  We  believe  that  the  people  worshiped  as  they  desire 
and  that  the  Canaanite  cultic  religious  practices  flourished. 


d 


1.  We  do  not  believe  that  Manasseh’ s allegiance  to  Assyria 
was  the  result  of  a policy  that  had  been  in  practice  since  the 
time  of  Ahaz.  We  believe  that  Manasseh  assumed  that  policy 
after  it  had  suffered  a lapse  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

2.  See  Pfeiffer:  State  Letters  of  Assyria,  (1935),  p.  80, 
letter  96.  Cf.  Pfeiffer  JBL,  47,  (1928)  ,"  pp.  184-187,  and  note 
the  smallness  of  the  tribute.  Alt.  Israel  und  Aegypten  (1909), 
p.  86,  and  T.  H.  Robinson,  in  Oesterley  and  Robinson:  A History 
of  Israel,  vol.  1 (1932),  p.  398  suggest  that  Sennacherib  . 
settled  the  Palestinian  question  and  enabled  his  successors  to 
enter  Egypt.  Sennacherib  certainly  did  not  settle  the  question 
in  his  campaign  of  701  and  we  believe  that  he  settled  it  latetfc 
Olmstead:  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria, (1951) , p.  486  regards 
2 Chronicles  33.  10f  as  authentic  and  believes  Manasseh  named 
his  son  Amon  to  indicate  a pro-Egyptian  alliance.  We  do  not 
believe  the  view  is  correct  and  base  our  decision  on  Amon’s 
age  as  recorded  in  2 -kings  21.  19  and  2 Chronicles  33.  21. 


Manasseh’s  policy  enabled  him  to  increase  his  power 

and  prestige  in  the  West-land  and  we  believe  that  the  size  of 

1 

his  territory  was  enlarged.  However  the  Assyrian  pov/er  and 
strength  began  to  diminish.  Egypt,  under  their  ruler 
Psammetichus,  demanded  and  obtained  their  independence  and  we 
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believe  that  an  anti  Assyrian  group  developed  within  Judah. 

The  Reign  of  Josiah-  (639-609  B.  C.).  Manas seh  was 

succeeded  by  his  son  Amon  who,  after  a very  short  reign,  was 

murdered.  The  people  of  the  land,  which  we  believe  were 

nationalistic  and  anti-Assyrian,  were  able  to  have.) Josiah, 

2 

a young  lad,  crowned  king  of  Judah. 

The  Scythian  Invasion-  We  do  not  know  the  date  on 
which  Judah  ceased  her  payment  of  tribute  to  Assyria,  but  we 
believe  that  the  Assyrian  government  did  not  function  in  the 
West-land  very  long  after  the  coronation  of  Josiah. 

The  closing  years  of  Ashurbanipal 1 2 3 s splendid  reign 


were  marked  by  a rapid  decay  in  Assyrian  power.  The  northern 

boundaries  were  smashed  by  ravaging  hordes  in  search  of  plun- 

3 

der.  The  savage  and  ruthless  Scythians  overran  Syria  and 

1.  See.  Kittel:  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel^ (1925)  vol.  2, 
p.  390f . ; Welch:  ZAW,  43,  (1925),  p.  258f"Juius  Lewy:  Mitteil- 
ungen  der  Vorderasiatisch  Aegytischen  Gesellschaft , 29,  (1925) 
p.  57,  who  believe  that  tlanasseh  increased  his  strength  and 
territory. 

2.  Procksch:  "Kbnig  Josia"  in  Festgabe  ftir  Theodor  Zahn  (1928) 
pp.  19-53  suggests  that  Josiah  may  have  been  a brother  to 
Amon.  Thus  Josiah  may  have  been  eighteen  years  of  age  instead 
of  eight  v/hen  he  began  to  rule  over  Judah.  See  Procksch’ s 
article  for  a discussion  of  the  ages  of  the  Judaean  monarchs 
during  this  period. 

3.  Fritz  Wilke:  Beitr&ge  Wiss.  A.  T.,  13,  (1913),  p.  222f. 
argues  that  the  historical  data  regarding  the  Scythian  invasion 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  this  invasion  an  important  place 
in  the  prophetic  movement  of  Judah. 
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1 

large  portions  of  Palestine,  advancing  as  far  south  as  the 

2 

border  of  Egypt,  where  according  to  Herodotus  they  were 
bribed  by  the  Egyptian  ruler  and  prevented  from  entering 
Egypt. 

We  believe  that  the  ruthless  invaders 

aroused  the  prophets,  who  had  been  silent  during  Manasseh’s 

reign,  and  that  the  prophetic  activity  within  Judah  was 

resumed.  Zephaniah,  a descendant  of  king  Hezekiah,  was  the 

first  to  cry  out  and  he  proclaimed  a message  similar  to  that 

of  Amos  and  Hosea.  Jeremiah,  a young  man  from  a priestly 

3 

family  in  Anathoth,  also  lifted  up  his  voice  of  warning. 

Both  prophets  regarded  the  Scythians  as  an  instrument  in  the 


hand  of  Yahweh  that  was  being  used  to  punish  Judah  for  her 
infidelity  in  worship. 

The  Scythians,  however,  withdrew,  much  to  the  amazemen 
of  Jeremiah,  and  Jerusalem  escaped  from  their  devastating 
raid.  And  Josiah  showed  his  gratitude  for  the  salvation  of 


his  kingdom  by  ordering  the  temple  of  Yahweh  at  Jerusalem  to 

4 

be  cleansed  and  repaired. 


1.  E.  H.  Minns:  CAH,  III,  p.  187f.  dates  the  invasion  about 
630  B.  C.  S.  A.  Cook:  CAH,  III,  p.  394  dates  the  Scythian 
invasion  from  635-625  B.  C.  For  a good  treatment  of  this 
period  see  Julius  Lewy:  op.  cit.,  whose  article  deals  with 
Judah  from  the  reign  of  Josiah  to  the  date  when  the  kingdom 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Babylonia  in  586  B.  C. 

2.  Herodotus  I.  105. 

3.  We  believe  Jeremiah’s  early  prophecies  were  based  on  the 

Scythian  invasion.  See  G.  A.  Smith:  Jeremiah,  (1922),  p. 

llOf.  and  Skinner:  Prophecy  and  Religion,  (19^2) , p.  39f.  for 
a more  detailed  discussion  of  this  question. 

4.  2 Kings  22.  4-6. 
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The  Deuteronoraic  Reform-  While  in  the  process  of 

cleaning  and  repairing  the  Temple  of  Yahweh,  a law  hook  was 

discovered  and  this  hook  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  religious 

reforms  which  were  put  into  effect  hy  Jo si  ah.  The  hook  was 

approved  by  both  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly  representatives 

2 

that  were  questioned  hy  the  authorities  and  its  commands  were 
put  into  operation. 

The  prophetic  group,  suppressed  hy  Manas seh,  had  a 

part  in  the  origin  of  this  code  and  we  believe  that  they  were 

supported  by  the  loyal  Yahweh  priests  who  were  operating  in 

3 

the  rural  regions.  This  reform  opposed  the  idolatry  of  the 

4 

Assyrian  period  and  greatly  increased  the  importance  attached 

5 

to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
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The  national  policies  of  the  Judaean  nation  were  given 
a severe  setback  by  the  Scythian  invasions,  but  after  the 


1.  For  a discussion  of  the  various  views  which  have  been 
offered  as  an  explanation  of  Deuteronomy,  see  "The  Problem  of 
Deuteronomy"  a Symposium  in  JBL,  47,  (1928),  pp.  305-379.  in 
which  Bewer,  Paton,  and  Dahl  decide  that  the  traditional  date, 
adopted  since  DeWette’s  studies,  still  stands. 

2.  The  priest  Hilkiah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah  approved  the 
writing  that  was  discovered. 

3.  Aage  Bentzen?  Die  Josianische  Reform  und  ihre  Voraussetz- 
ungen,  (1926)  argued  that  the  genuine  Deuteronoraic  spirit  is 
to  be  found  in  the  framework  of  the  laws  and  suggests  that  it 
was  written  by  the  rural  priests  who  had  caught  the  Davidic 
ideal  of  unification. 

4.  J.  Wellhausen:  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels^ (1905) , 
p.  23f. believes  Hezekiah  destroyed  images  but  not  altars  where- 
as Josiah  destroyed  altars  such  as  the  one  at  Bethel,  recorded 
in  2 Kings  23.  15f.  Cf.  Lfthr:  A History  of  Religion  in  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  113;  also  Peritz:  Old  Testament  History", 
(19l5)  , p.  2(52.  Cf.  also  Deuteronomy  12.  5 and  16.  2lf. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  work  of  Isaiah  played  a great  part  in 
bulling  up  the  national  faith  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  His 
idea  of  the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem  w as  proof  that  Yahweh 
respected  the  city  in  which  his  sanctuary  had  been  erected. 
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barbarians  withdrew,  Josiah  was  able  to  rebuild  his  kingdom  and 

to  extend  his  authority  over  some  of  the  territory  that  had 

been  plundered  by  the  Scythians.  As  a result  Josiah’ s kingdom 

1 

was  probably  larger  than  that  governed  by  Manas seh. 

There  was  little  opposition  to  the  iron  hand  of  Josiah; 

who  was  able  to  carry  out  his  political  and  religious  program 

without  the  interference  of  a foreign  nation.  We  do  not 

know  how  closely  Josiah  was  connected  with  the  rise  of 

^abylon.  Procksch  believes  that  Judah  and  Babylon  were  allied 

2 

during  this  period  but  we  believe  that  Josiah  was  a genuine 
Yahweh  worshiper  and  that  he  desired, above  all, a nation  that 
was  free  from  foreign  alliances. 

The  Death  of  Josiah-  It  will  remain  questionable  as  to 
whether  the  prophetic  party  broke  with  Josiah  before  the  battle 
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of  Megiddo  or  not.  Jeremiah  had  great  respect  for  Josiah  but 

5 

his  statement  regarding  the  great  king,  who  more  than  any 

other  "of  the  later  sovereigns  of  Judah,  seems  to  have  corres- 

4 

ponded  to  the  true  Israelite  ideal.",  is  rather  cool  as  it  does 

1.  See  Kittel:  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  3 (1927) 

p.  43f.  who  believes  that  Josiah  controlled  Bethel  and  Megiddo. 
Procksch  in  Festgabe  fiir  Theodor  Zahn  (1928),  p.  19f.  states 
that  Josiah  increased  his  territory  considerably.  Cf.  Alt: 
Palestine jahrbuch,  21,  (1925),  pp.  100-117  believes  that  the 
priestly  division  of  the  empire  as  found  in  Judges  is  based  on 
Josiah' s kingdom.  Alt  restates  his  view  in  1934  in  Festschrift 
ftir  Otto  Procksch,  (1934),  p.  20.  Cf.  Jacob  Hoschander:  The 
Trieste  and  Prophets,  (1938),  p.  300  believes  that  Josiah  took 
Israel  and  then  extended  his  religious  reforms  over  that  land. 

2.  Procksch:  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

3.  Jeremiah  22.  15-16.  See  Lods:  op.  cit.,  155f.  for  a good 
statement  of  Jeremiah’s  attitude  toward  the  reforms  of  Josiah. 

4.  Robinson,  T.  H.,  "The  Crisis"  in  Record  and  Revelation 
(1938),  p.  151. 
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not  reveal  any  appreciation  for  the  reforms  he  had  made  in 
Yahweh  worship.  From  this  statement,  we  conclude  that  the 
reforms  of  Josiah,  after  they  had  passed  through  their  first 
stage,  became  political  in  nature  and  lost  their  concern  in 
the  more  vital  matters  of  ethical  religion  as  advocated  by  the 
prophets . 


In  608  Pharaoh  Necho  decided  to  invade  Palestine, 

possibly  to  assist  Assyria  in  her  life  and  death  struggle  with 

Babylon,  and  his  army  proceeded  along  the  coastal  route  as 

far  as  Megiddo  where  it  encountered  the  forces  of  Josiah. 

1 

A battle  followed  in  which  Josiah  was  slain. 

The  death  of  Josiah  resulted  in  a decided  change  in 
Judaean  politics.  The  people  of  the  land,  who  had  slain  the 
murderers  of  Amon  and  had  placed  Josiah  upon  the  throne,  were 


still  in  power  and  they  refused,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to 

2 

crown  Jehoiakim  as  their  king.  Jehoahaz,  the  second  son  of 


Josiah,  v/as  selected  king  by  the  people  of  the  land.  However, 


the  selection  did  not  stand  and  Jehoahaz  was  removed  by 


Pharaoh  Necho,  who  took  charge  of  Judaean  political  life. 

The  Reign  of  Jehoiakim  (608-598  B.  C«).  Pharaoh  Necho 
placed  Jehoiakim,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Josiah, 


1.  The  Publication  of  Gadd's  work  The  Pnall  of  Nineveh,  (1925) 
gave  scholars  a new  insight  into  the  date  of  the  battle  at 
Megiddo  and  theories  of  Josiah’ s death  have  arisen.  Welch: 
ZAW,  43,  (1925)  p.  255f.  believes  that  Josiah  was  courtmartial 
by  Necho  and  put  to  death.  Cannon:  ZAW,  44,  (1926),  p.  63f. 
denies  ’Welch’s  argument.  We  believe  that  Josiah  was  killed  in 
battle  when  he  tried  to  block  the  Egyptian  advance  into  his 
territory. 

2.  2 Kings  23.  36  gives  the  age  of  Jehoiakim  which  is  older 
than  that  of  Jehoahaz  given  in  2 Kings  23.  31. 
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in  charge  of  the  Judaean  nation*  Jehoiakim  ruled  over  Judah 

about  ten  years.  During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  or  until 

1 

the  battle  of  Carchemish,  Jehoiakim  remained  loyal  to  the 

Egyptian  crown  that  had  been  responsible  for  his  coronation. 

However,  Jehoiakim  realized  the  significance  of  the  Egyptian 

defeat  at  Carchemish  and  changed  his  allegiance  to  Nebuchad- 

2 

rezzar  soon  after  the  battle  was  over.  For  three  years  Judah 
paid  her  tribute  to  Babylon  but  when  the  opportunity  came  for 
her  to  cease  payment  she  was  more  than  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Religious  Policy  of  Jehoiakim-  Some  scholars 

3 

have  maintained  that  the  reforms  of  Josiah  were  permanent, 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  were  in  the  sense  that  there  was 
no  reaction  in  Judaean  religion  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 

The  Deuteronomic  law  or  ideal  was  put  into  practice  by  Josiah, 
but  we  believe  that  the  law,  due  to  the  v/ork  of  the  prophets 
and  the  Yahweh  priests,  became  separated  from  the  nation  itsel: 
after  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  If  this  separation  had  not  taken 
place  the  law  would  have  perished  along  with  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  in  586  B.  C.  However,  the  skilled  work  of  amputating 


1.  Necho  was  defeated  at  Carchemish  ca.  605  B.  C.  and  fled  in 
disorder.  See  Rogers:  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  vol. 

2,  (1901),  p.  513f.  See  also  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

2.  2 Kings  24.  1. 

3.  Torrey:  Pseudo  Ezekiel,  (1930),  pp.  45f.  believes  that 
the  reforms  of  Josiah  were  permanent  and  that  the  activity  of 
Ezekiel  could  not  have  taken  place  in  that  period.  James 
Smith:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  p.  20f.  ex- 
presses the  same  belief  and  places  Ezekiel *s  activity  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  We  do  not  believe  their  arguments  are 
conclusive.  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  127  states  that  the  average 
man  of  primitive  mentality  regards  the  best  gods  as  those  who 
are  able  to  conquer.  We  believe  that  opinion  would  hold  for 
the  age  in  which  Josiah  was  slain-  and  the  fact  that  the  king 
was  slain  would  turn  the  average  man  from  the  religious 
policies  that  king  had  pursued. 
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the  Deuteronomic  Code  from  the  political  life  of  Judah,  which 
was  done  by  those  who  had  faith  in  Yahweh,  was  so  successful 
that  the  law  survived  the  catastrophe  of  the  state  and  in  so 
doing  it  became  permanent.  Nationally  the  reform  did  not  live 
but  theoretically  it  did  live  until  its  was  adopted  by  the 
Jewish  people  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  made  a part  of 
their  national  life. 

Jehoiakim  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  prophets  who 

1 

criticized  his  reign.  Urijah,  a prophet  who  fled  into  Egypt, 

was  brought  back  and  executed  by  the  angry  monarch.  Jeremiah, 

whose  temple  address  would  have  cost  him  his  life,  had  it  not 

2 

been  for  the  interference  of  Ahikam,  gives  us  some  insight 

into  the  attitude  of  the  temple  authorities  in  the  days  of 

Jehoiakim.  Jeremiah  36  gives  us  a vivid  description  of  king 

Jehoiakim’ s action,  when  the  prophetic  message  was  read  in  his 
3 

presence,  and  as  he  watched  the  papers  burn,  he  dispatched 
three  of  his  royal  guards  to  arrest  the  prophet.  Prom  these 
incidents  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
Jehoiakim  was  very  little  concerned  with  the  Deuteronomic 
Reform. 

The  Death  of  Jehoiakim-  The  Judaeans  were  divided  in 
their  loyalty  between  Babylon  and  Egypt.  The  group  favoring 
Babylon  as  the  protector  of  Judah  seems  to  have  been  made  up 

I of  the  landed  nobility  and  to  have  gained  considerable  support 

1.  Jeremiah  26.  20-23. 

2.  Jeremiah  7 and  26. 

3.  Jeremiah  36,  We  do  not  believe  that  this  passage  can  be 
placed  in  any  other  period  and  we  accept  it  as  an  authentic 
description  of  Jehoiaklih’s  attitude  toward  Jeremiah# 
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from  the  prophets  as  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  favored  this 

view*  The  group  favoring  Egypt  as  the  protector  of  Judah 

1 

seems  to  have  had  the  support  of  the  priests  who  were  not 
pleased  with  the  restrictions  Josiah’s  reform  had  placed  upon 
their  activities.  The  common  people  were,  in  the  end,  brought 
under  the  priestly  influence  and  as  a result  the  pro-Egyptian 
party  became  powerful  enough  to  assist  Jehoiakim  in  breaking 
his  alliance  with  Babylon  and  in  declaring  the  independence 
of  Judah. 


Nebuchadrezzar  was  unable  to  lead  his  forces  against 

Judah  at  that  time  and  loosed  bands  of  guerilla  warriors  from 

2 

Ghaldaea,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Syria  and  permitted  them  to  make 
plundering  raids  into  the  Judaean  territory  until  such  a time 
’ a#i  he  himself  could  take  the  situation  in  hand. 


This  guerilla  warfare  has  caused  some  scholars  to 

suspect  that  a revolution  took  place  within  Jerusalem  toward 

the  close  of  Jehoiakim1 s reign  and  that  the  report  of 

5 

Jehoiakim’ s death  in  Jeremiah  22.  18f.  is  historically  correct. 


1.  Welch:  Jeremiah,  His  Time  and  His  Work,  (1928),  p.  151 
regards  the  priests  as  favorable  to  Jehoiakim. 

2.  2 Kings  24.  2. 

3.  See  Mackay:  PTR,  20,  (1922),  p.  411  who  follows  2 Chronicl 
and  suggests  that  Jehoiakim  was  buried  "as  a dishonored  captiv 
outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem."  Albright:  JBL,  51,  (1932) 

p.  91f.  believes  that  Jehoiakim  was  slain  in  a revolt  of 
the  people  within  Jerusalem.  Skinner:  Prophecy  and  Religion, 
(1922),  points  out  that  Ezekiel  ignored  Jehoiakim  in  chapter 
19  and  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  because  of  the  fact 
that  Ezekiel  had  been  given  the  crown  by  a foreign  king. 

For  Biblical  references  to  this  event-  see  2 Kings  24.  5-7; 

2 Chronicles  36.  4-8;  Jeremiah  22.  18f.  and  Jeremiah  36.  30. 
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The  possibilities  of  such  a revolution  are  not  remote.  The 
landed  nobility,  who  suffered  from  the  raids  made  by  the 
guerilla  warriors,  would  have  opposed  the  king,  and  may  have 
demanded  his  submission  to  ^abylon.  The  poorer  class  of 

1 

laborers,  whose  position  under  Jehoiakim  was  not  satisfactory, 

would  have  supported  any  move  against  the  king.  The  leading 

2' 

prophets  were  also  antagonistic  to  Jehoiakim.  These  forces, 

if  combined,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were,  would  have  been 

pov/erful  enough  to  have  overthrown  Jehoiakim  and  to  have  placed 

his  son,  Jehoiachin,  upon  the  throne  of  Judah. 

The  Surrender  of  Jehoiachin-  (597  B.  C.).  Jehoiachin 

had  ruled  Judah  but  three  months  when  he  was  faced  with  the 

problem  of  dealing  with  the  Babylonian  army  which  had  marched 

into  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

We  believe  that  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin  surrendered  without 

resisting  the  Babylonian  forces  is  sufficient  proof  to 

warrant  the  assumption  that  Jehoiachin' s advisors  were  pro- 

Babylonian.  However,  Nebuchadrezzar  was  not  as  lenient  as 

the  group  had  anticipated  and  Jehoiachin,  with  his  court,  and 

3 

many  skilled  laborers  were  deported  to  Babylon. 

The  political  movements  in  this  period  of  Judaean 
history  are  not  clear  but  the  argument  that  the  Judaeans 
expected  the  return  of  Jehoiachin  is  well  founded.  Nebuchad- 

1.  Jeremiah  22.  13-19.  Jehoiakim  seems  to  have  adopted 
Solomon's  labor  policy.  Cf.  H.  P.  Smith:  Old  Testament 
History,  (1903),  p.  282. 

2.  All  prophets,  however,  were  not  pro -Baby Ionian. 

3.  2 Kings  24.  10-16;  cf.  Jeremiah  24.  1. 
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rezzar  may  have  suggested  such  a proposition  and  the  event 

might  have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prophetic 

activity  of  characters  like  Hananiah,  Ahab,  and  Zedekiah. 

Erich  Klamroth  has  made  a study  of  this  deportation 

and  has  concluded  that  Nebuchadrezzar , in  597  B.  C.,  took  the 

king,  his  court,  some  military  men,  and  the  skilled  laborers, 

i.e.  the  king  and  those  whom  he  could  use  in  his  building 

program.  At  this  time,  there  were  no  priests  taken  into 

were 

exile.  Jeremiah  29.  1 mentions  priests  who/in  exile  and 

xvlaroroth  assumes  a second  deportation  which  took  place  about 
595/4  B.  C.  which  consisted  of  some  priests  among  whom  was 
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Ezekiel.  Klamroth’ s argument  is  very  suggestive  and  we 

believe  that  the  possibility  of  priests  being  taken  into 

exile,  some  time  after  the  deportation  of  Jehoiachin,  is 
1 

very  likely. 

The  Reign  of  Zedekiah,  (597-586  B.  C.)  When  Nebuchad- 
rezzar removed  Jehoiachin  from  the  throne  of  Judah,  he  placed 

2 

another  son  of  Josiah  in  charge  of  Judaean  affairs. 

1.  Klamroth:  Die  Jhdischen  Exulanten  in  Babylon ien, (1912) . 

We  do  not  agree  with  Klamroth  in  his  ’be’lief othat  Zephaniah, 
who  replaced  Jehoiada  as  chief  priest  (Jeremiah  29.  25-26) 
was  friendly  toward  Jeremiah.  The  anti-Babylonians  in  exile 
would  not  have  written  a letter  condemning  Jeremiah  to  a 
friend  of  the  opposite  party.  We  believe  Jehoiada  was  taken 
into  exile  and  that  he  took  with  him  some  Yahweh  priests  from 
the  temple  among  whom  was  Ezekiel.  Jehoiada  was  then  replaced 
by  an  anti-Babylonian  priest  Zephaniah  who  permitted  the 
drastic  changes  in  temple  services  which  Ezekiel  records  in 
chapters  8-11. 

2.  Albright:  JBL,  51, (1932) ,pp.  77-106  suggests  that  Zedekiah 
was  not  regarded  as  king  and  that  the  people  actually  expected 
Jehoiachin  to  be  returned.  Hoschander:  The  Priests  and  the 
Prophets,  (1938),  p.  317f.  also  believes  that  Zedekiah  was 
not  recognized  as  King. 
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The  Political  and  Religious  Program  of  Zedekiah- 
Zedekiah  was  a weak  monarch,  possibly  because  he  was  not 
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given  the  full  authority  of  the  crown,  and  was  unable  to 

over  rule  the  advise  of  his  anti-Babylonian  leaders.  For 

some  years,  Zedekiah  paid  tribute  to  Babylon,  but  when  the 

pressure  of  the  anti-Babylonian  element , (people  who  had 

replaced  those  taken  into  captivity  and  were  afraid  that 

they  might  lose  their  position  if  the  captives  returned), 

was  applied,  Zedekiah  yielded  and  ceased  payment  of  the 

tribute.  Neighboring  kings  from  Tyre,  Ammon,  Sidon,  Edom, 

1 

and  Moab  were  active  and  they  too  encouraged  Zedekiah  to 
revolt ♦ 

The  religious  situation  in  Jerusalem,  during  the 

reign  of  Zedekiah,  is  not  easy  to  diagnose.  The  Deuteronomic 

2 

law,  according  to  Lods,  still  existed  but  it  was  not  enforced 
and  priests  were  free  to  pursue  whatever  practices  might 
increase  their  wealth  and  prestige. 

5 

We  do  not  accept  the  arguments  of  Torrey  and  James 
4 

Smith  that  there  was  no  reaction  in  Judaean  religion  after 
the  death  of  Josiah.  We  believe  that  there  was  a change  in 


1.  Jeremiah  27.  5.  The  chronology  is  poor  and  though  the 
reference  implies  the  early  part  of  Jehoiakim’s  reign  we 
follow  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  165  and  place  this  event  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah.  See  Volz:  Per  Prophet  Jeremia,  (1928), 
p.  257  who  also  places  it  in  Zedekiah ' s reign. 

2.  Lods:  op.  cit.,  p.  159. 

3.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel , (1930),  p.  45f. 

4.  Smith,  J.:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  p.  20f. 

The  fact  that  Deuteronomy  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  remained  a part  of  the  political; 
program  of  Judah  after  the  death  of  Josiah.  We  believe  the 
code  survived  only  because  it  was  separated  from  the  political 
state.  
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the  religious  practices  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  and  that 

that  change  was  greatly  increased  after  the  deportation  of 

Jehoiachin  and  the  later  deportation  of  the'  priests  who  were 

1 

loyal  to  Yahweh. 

We  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  this  period  is  to  be 
based  on  the  writings  of  Ezekiel,  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
after  spending  some  years  in  Babylonia,  and  upon  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  which  also  refer  to  the  conditions  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  preached, 
as  Herntrich  maintains,  directly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  and  that  the  majority  of  the  passages  contained 
within  chapters  4-24  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  describe  conditions 
which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  We  also  believe 
that  chapters  8-11  are  a first  hand  description  of  the  reli- 
gious practices  that  were  carried  on  within  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  during  the  last  half  of  Zedekiah* s reign* 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.  C.)  Nebuchadrezzar  was 

determined  that  the  west  should  respect  his  authority  and  when 

1.  We  believe  that  the  sins  committed  during  Zedekiah* s reign 
were  similar  to  those  of  Manasseh*s  time,  because  the  people 
who  seeking  to  restore  the  God  who  had  blessed  Manasseh’s  long 
reign*  This  accounts  for  the  mistake  which  some  scholars  have 
made  in  interpreting  the  religious  practices  of  Zedekiah* s age 
Duhm:  Das  Buch  Jeremia,  (1901),  p.  110  regards  the  sins  mention- 
ed Jeremiah  11.  10  as  a reference  to  a period  earlier  than  that 
of  Jehoiakim.  Giesebrecht:  Das  Buch  Jeremia,  (1907),  p.  51, 
commenting  on  Jeremiah  7.  50  says,  " Zweifellos  hat  Jer.  hier 
zun&chst  die  Zeit  Manasses  im  Auge,  aber  er  erw&hnt  sie  auch 
deshalb,  well  ihr  Abfall  unter  Jojakim  erneuert  worden  war." 

R.  H.  Kennett,  G.  F.  Moore,  E.  A.  Leslie,  J.  Wellhausen,  Graf 
von  Baudissin,  Hans  Schmidt,  G.  H.  Toy  and  many  other  scholars 
believe  the  the  abominable  worship  which  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  was  again  practiced  during  the  closing  years  of 
Judah’s  national  life* 
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Zedekiah  rebelled,  he  set  out  to  reestablish  his  dominion  over 

the  West-land.  Nebuchadrezzar  hesitated  momentarily  and 

1 

finally  drew  lots  to  decide  whether  he  should  first  attack 

Ammon  or  Judah.  The  arrow  with  the  name  of  Judah  was  drawn 

and  the  ^abylonian  king  marched  against  Jerusalem.  The  city 

was  besieged  and  Jeremiah  advocated  surrender,  but  his  voice 

was  not  heeded  and  when  the  prophet  became  too  active  he  was 

threatened  with  death. 

A temporary  lull  occurred  in  the  siege  when  an  Egyptian 

army  under  the  command  of  Hophra  entered  Palestine  to  support 

her  friends.  Nebuchadrezzar,  with  no  fear  of  the  skeleton 

force  within  Jerusalem,  withdrew  from  the  city  and.  marched 

south  to  meet  the  Egyptians.  'The  two  forces  met  and  Nebuchad- 

2 

rezzar  w as  successful.  The  Babylonian  king  then  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  complete  the  siege  which  he  had  pre- 
viously undertaken. 

Conditions  within  the  city  were  dreadful.  Jeremiah 

was  placed  in  a dungeon  and  would  have  perished  had  it  not  been 

3 

for  a servant  of  king  Zedekiah.  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to 

4 

lock  himself  up  within  his  house  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
harmed  by  the  fanatical  anti-Bab^flonians  who  were  now  fighting 
for  their  lives  as  well  as  their  possessions. 

1.  Ezekiel  21.  19f.  An  indication  that  Ezekiel  knew  Babylonian 
customs. 

2.  Jeremiah  37.  6f.  Hophra  became  king  in  589  B.  C.  See 
Rogers:  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  vol.  2 (1901),  p. 

327 f • for' an  account  o~f  the  battle  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
defeated. 

3.  Jeremiah  38.  12. 

4.  Ezekiel  3.  24f. 
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The  city  of  Jerusalem  finally  fell  before  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Babylonian  army  and  king  Zedekiah,  who  attempted 
to  escape,  was  captured  and  tortured  by  the  Babylonian  monarch. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  protected  their  city  for 
eighteen  months,  were  organized  into  groups  and  deported  under 
military  guard. 

Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikara,  the  one  who  had  rescued 

1 

Jeremiah  from  the  angry  mob,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 

land  and  given  charge  of  the  people  who  were  not  deported 

2 

by  Nebuchadrezzar. 

The  newly  appointed  ruler,  a member  of  the  family 

3 

connected  with  the  Deuteronomic  reform,  began  his  career  as 

the  reorganizer  of  Judah.  In  this  work  he  was  nobly  supported 

by  Jeremiah,  who  may  have  experienced  the  happiest  period  of 

his  life  as  he  assisted  Gedaliah  in  solving  the  problems  of 

reconstruction.  But  jealousy  terminated  the  program  and 

4 

Gedaliah  was  slain  while  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  1 whoi  had 

fought  so  hard  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction  that  led  to  the 

collapse  of  Judah,  was  taken  captive  by  the  frightened 

remnant  of  Judaeans  and  forced  to  accompany  them  in  their 

flight  to  Egypt,  where  they  hoped  to  escape  Nebuchadrezzar’s 
5 

vengeance . 

1.  Jeremiah  26.  24. 

2.  Jeremiah  40.  5 and  2 Kings  25.  22. 

) 3.  2 Kings  22.  12.  See  Skinner:  Prophecy  and  Religion,  (1922), 

p.  278. 

4.  2 Kings  25.  25;  Jeremiah  41.  If.  Klamroth:  op.  cit.,  p.22 
and  Oesterley  and  Robinson:  A History  of  Israel,  vol.  1 (1932), 
p.  442f.  suggest  581  B.  C.  as  the  date  of  Gedaliah’ s death. 

5.  Jeremiah  42-44. 
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TEE  LITERARY  BACKGROUND 

The  Sources  of  the  Hexateuch-  The  work  of  analyzing  the 
Hexateuch  has  been  interesting  but  scholars  have  been  slow  at 
arriving  at  definite  conclusions.  The  earliest  Israelite 
literature  was  composed  of  ancient  stories,  commemorative 
poems,  and  primitive  laws.  This  early  literature  has  been 
preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  found  shelter  in  the  religious 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  writings  which  have  been  compiled  and 
re-edited  by  the  prophets,  the  priests,  and  the  scribes,  each 
feeling  free  to  make  additions  of  his  own  or  to  alter  the 
records  in  any  way  that  would  make  them  coincide  with  his 
views.  As  a result  Biblical  passages  which  contained  historical 
information  have  been  clothed  in  religious  ideas  of  a later 
period  until  the  scholar  has  found  it  difficult  to  locate  the 
original  writing.  Biblical  research  has  revealed  the  fact  tha 
redactors,  who  wished  to  establish  their  idea  and  to  give  it 
the  proper  foundation,  have  shot  their  school  of  thought  straight 
back  through  Israelite  history  to  the  fountain  source  of  their 
nationalism  and  have  attributed  their  work,  in  its  developed 
state,  to  Moses.  Thus  Moses  became  not  only  a leader  but  also 
a prophet,  a law-giver,  and  a scribe,  who  led  the  Israelite 
people  from  bondage  and  who  prepared  them  for  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  But  more  than  that,  he  introduced  them  to  Yahweh  and 
presented  them  with  a code  of  laws  which  they  would  not 
comprehend  until  they  had  developed  their  standard  of 
civilization,  a process  which  took  centuries* 


, 
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However,  since  the  time  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen,  it 

* 

has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  J and  E documents  v/ere 

the  first  to  have  been  formed,  of  these  J has  been  commonly 

attributed  to  the  literary  artists  of  Judah  whereas  E has 

1 

been  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  But 
the  story  of  the  documents  does  not  end  with  J and  E,  for 
Eissfeldt  has  reconstructed  a document  which  he  calls  "L" 
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2 


and  which  he  regards  as  the  oldest  document  in  the  Pentateuch, 

3 

Julian  Morgenstern  discovered  a "K"  document  which  he  inter- 


prets as  the  earliest  compiled  source  in  the  Hexateuch. 

Morgenstern  maintains  that  the  source  "K"  was  compiled  before 

899  B.  C.  and  that  it  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  reformation 

4 

which  took  place  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  king  Asa. 

The  "J"  or  Yahwistic  document , which  Bewer  claimed  was 

5 

"the  first  comprehensive  history  that  had  ever  been  written.", 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  Biblical  controversies.  "J"  in 


1.  See  P.  C.  Eiselen:  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  (1916), 
p.  43f.  for  an  account  of" the  process  which  culminated  in  the 
documentary  theory.  E.  S.  Erightman:  The  Sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  (gives  a good  account  of  the  J,  E,'and  P documents) 
2~,  Eissfeldt : Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  (1934),  p.  21 
Eissfeldt  regards  this  document  asa  lav  document. 

3.  Morgenstern:  Hebrew  College  Annual,  4,  (1927),  pp.  3-138. 

"K"  included,  according  to"  Morgenstern,  a story  of  the  birth 
of  Moses,  his  flight  from  Egypt,  his  marriage  to  Zipporah,  his 
return  to  Egypt,  the  exodus,  and  the  self-revelation  of  Yahweh 
to  Moses  at  the  sacred  mountain. 

4.  See  1 Kings  15.  9-15  for  an  account  of  the  reforms  made  by 
king  Asa. 

5.  Bewer:  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1922)  p.  69. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  upon  the  material  which  was 
included  in  the  first  edition  of  "J"  but  we  agree  with  Bewer 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  give  a history  of  the  Judaean  nation 
We  believe  that  it  was  written  after  the  division  of  the 
monarchy. 
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the  course  of  its  development  passed  through  many  stages 

before  it  reached  its  final  development. 

The  nE"  or  Elohistic  document  is  similar  to  11 J" . 

However,  it  is  more  unified  and  the  theological  conceptions 

which  it  contains  are  a decided  advance  over  many  of  the 

theological  conceptions  contained  in  " J" . Scholars  generally 

1 

regard  "E"  as  a younger  document  than  nJfI . We  believe  that 

the  "En  document  was  compiled  in  the  northern  Kingdom  sometime 

after  the  work  of  Elijah,  whose  name  connects  Yahweh  with  El, 

2 

and  before  the  fall  of  Samaria. 

The  Formation  of  the  "D"  Document-  Under  the  capable 

5 

leadership  of  king  Uzziah  the  southern  Kingdom  regained  some 
the  prestige  she  had  lost  when  the  northern  tribes  were 
successful  in  their  rebellion  for  freedom,  and  this  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  literary  work  of  Judah.  Amos,  a Judaean  sheep- 


herder, 

Israel, 


lived  during  his  reign,  and  though  his  message  concern 
it  was  most  likely  written  after  he  had  been  expelled 


ed 


from  the  northern  Kingdom  by  the  priest  Amaziah. 

Isaiah  received  his  call  to  become  a prophet  of  Yahweh, 

5 

the  year  of  Uzziah' s death  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a sincere 


1.  The  accepted  dates  are  usually  given  as  850  B.  C.  for  "J" 

and  750  B.  C.  for  "E”  Sellin:  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament 
(1914),  p.  33f.  dates  J in  the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Kennett:  Old  Testament  Essays:  (1928),  p.  64  regards  J as  a 

counterblast  to  Josiahks  reformation  and  dates  in  after  621  B. 

2.  Eissfeldt:  op.  cit.,  p.  224f  suggests  that  E was  written 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  bases  his  theory  on  the  prophetic 
influence  which  is  found  in  E.  We  believe  E was  written  before 
the  fall  of  Samaria. 

3.  2 Kings  14.  21f.  cf.  2 Chronicles  26.  If. 

4.  Amos  7.  10f. 

5.  Isaiah  6.  1.  ca.  746  B.  C. 
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criticism  of  the  social  conditions,  the  religious  practices, 
which  were  probably  of  a foreign  nature,  and  the  foreign 
policies  which  had  been  adopted  by  king  Ahaz. 


During  the  period  of  Isaiah’s  activity  the  northern 
Kingdom  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  and  a number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  taken  into  exile.  We  believe  that  the 
literature  of  the  northern  Kingdom  which  was  concerned  with 
Yahweh  and  his  worshipers  was  taken  into  Judah  at  this  time 
and  that  it  found  refuge  among  the  Yahm^eh  worshipers  of  Judah. 
The  literature  which  survived  the  fall  of  Israel  included, 
Deborah’s  poem,  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  narratives,  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  prophetic  work  of  Hosea,  the 
Blessing  of  Moses,  and  possible  some  other  fragments  of 
historical  material  which  had  been  preserved  among  the  northern 
tribes. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  use  was  made  of  this  literature 

between  the  fall  of  Samaria,  when  Israel  became  an  Assyrian 

province,  and  701  B.  C.,  the  date  of  Sennacherib’s  withdrawal 
1 

from  Palestine.  However,  it  was  probably  studied  in  earnestness 
by  the  prophetic  and  priestly  groups  in  Judah  who  were  loyal 
to  Yahweh. 

After  Sennacherib  had  left  Palestine,  Hezekiah  was 
free  to  carry  out  any  political  program  which  he  felt  capable 
of  enforcing  in  the  West- land.  We  believe  that  he  extended 
his  boundaries  and  that  he  reformed  the  religion  of  Yahweh. 

_t2  enforce  his  authority  over  the  northern 
1.  See  above,  p.  155f. 
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Kingdom  but  desiring  that  the  north  be  united  with  the  south, 
Hezekiah  may  have  been  responsible  the  plan  of  uniting  J and 
E,  the  literature  of  the  two  nations. 

Manasseh  believed  it  to  be  to  his  advantage  to  recon- 
sider the  political  movements  of  his  father  Hezekiah  and  though 
he  continued  the  work  of  expanding  his  kingdom,  he  also  made 
an  alliance  with  Assyria.  The  prophets  were  opposed  to  this 
new  political  move  and  were  quickly  silenced  by  the  powerful 
hand  of  Manasseh.  However,  the  literary  work  continued  and 
Manasseh,  like  Hezekiah,  may  have  encouraged  the  work  of 
combining  the  tv/o  literatures,  J and  E,  into  one. 

The  new  importation  of  foreign  worship,  especially 

the  Assyrian  which  took  place  during  the  early  part  of 

1 

Manasseh’ s reign,  the  literature  from  the  north  which  had  been 

2 

vindicated  by  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  fact  that  Yahweh  had 

5 

protected  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  in  701  B.  C.,  the  emphasis 

4 5 

on  social  morality,  the  anti-Assyrian  prophecies,  and  a desire 

6 

on  the  part  of  some  priests  for  a purified  sacrificial  system 
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1.  The  prophetic  reaction  to  foreign  worship  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  opposition  to  idolatry.  See  Pfeiffer  JBL,  43, 
(1924)  p.  229f.  who  believes  that  there  is  no  opposition  to 
idolatry  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  or  Micah  and 
he  regards  Hosea  as  doubtful. 

2.  See  page  181  for  a summary  of  the  literature.  « 

3.  See  Meinhold-  Einfilhrung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  (1926)  p. 
200f.  who  regards  the  experience  of  7ol  B.  C.  and  the  work  of 
Isaiah  as  necessary  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem. 

4.  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah  streesed  this  point. 

5.  Isaiah  10.  See  Fullerton:  JBL,  41,  (1922)  p.  55  who 
believes  that  the  anti-Assyrian  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
necessary  before  Deuteronomy  could  have  been  written. 

6.  The  prophets,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  had  denounce 
ritual,  but  ritual  found  a place  in  the  writings  of  Deuterono: 
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are  necessary  for  the  production  of  Deuteronomy.  We  believe 
that  these  elements  were  available  in  Judah  during  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

We  believe  that  the  document,  now  known  as  Deuteronomy, 
was  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  that  it  was 
protected  by  the  champions  of  Yahweh,  some  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  During  the  long,  peace- 
ful, and  somewhat  prosperous  reign  of  Manasseh  the  prophetic 
enthusiasm  for  reform  slowly  diminished  and  almost  reached 
the  point  of  extinction. 

The  death  of  Manasseh  and  the  palace  revolution  in 
which  king  Amon  was  slain,  seem  to  have  created  a new  interest 
in  Yahweh.  The  interest  was  stimulated  by  the  Scythian  inva- 
sion and  the  prophetic  voices,  which  had  been  silent  for  more 
than  a half  century,  were  again  heard  in  Judah. 

The  Literary  Activity  during  the  Reign  of  Josiah-  The 
Scythians  withdrew  from  Palestine  without  molesting  the  city  of 

Jerusalem  and  king  Josiah  ordered  that  the  temple  of  Yahweh  be 

1 

repaired.  In  the  process  of  repairing  the  temple,  a book, 
which  had  been  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  was 
found  and  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Yahweh 
party,  both  prophets  and  priests,  some  sixty  years  before, 
were  inaugurated  by  king  Josiah. 

Josiah' s reign  was  favorable  to  literary  production. 

We  believe  that  the  first  edition  of  Kings  was  written  between 

621  and  609  B.  C.  and  that  it  was  the  work  historians  who 
1.  2 Kings  22.  3f . 
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were  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy.  These  writers 
used  early  historical  material  that  dealt  with  the  work  of 
Joshua  and  the  Judges.  The  were  not  concerned  with  the 
historical  events  before  the  time  of  Moses  and  their  use  of 
the  J and  E documents  was  not  of  great  extent.  They  did, 
however,  use  the  royal  records  of  both  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
the  temple  annals  which  probably  extended  back  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  who  placed  a loyal  priest  in  charge  of  the  sanctuary 


at  Jerusalem.  They  also  used  the  prophetic  narratives 
concerned  with  the  activity  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  made 
them  a part  of  their  historical  record. 

The  literary  work  may  have  continued  in  Judah  after 
the  death  of  Josiah,  but  we  believe  that  the  death  of  this 
monarch  was  a blow  of  sufficient  strength  to  halt  the  work  of 
the  historians  who  were  interpreting  the  history  of  Judah  in 
the  light  of  the  Deuteronomic  reform.  Jehoiakim  was  not  op- 
posed to  Yahweh  worship,  as  he  gave  his  son  Jehoiachin  a lahweh 
name,  but  we  believe  that  he  adopted  the  policy  of  Manasseh 
and  that  he  opposed  the  prophets  only  when  they  criticized 
his  reign.  However,  we  do  believe  that  there  i^as  a definite 
anti -Deuteronomic  spirit  manifested  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  and  that  there  was  very  little  writing  'done  during 
his  reign,  from  the  standpoint  of  Yahweh,  aside  from  the 
prophetic  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  his  contemporary  Ezekiel, 
who  was,  as  we  believe,  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 

Zedekiah  and  during  the  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  1 Kings  2.  35. 
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The  Hebrew  Literature  Which  was  Available  in  600  B.  C 


The  Hebrew  literature  which  had  been  written  and  which  we 
consider  would  have  been  available  for  a priest  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  consisted  of  JE  which  had  been 
combined,  D,  the  historical  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  in  the 
JE  edition,  1 and  2 Samuel,  1 and  2 Kings  in  the  first  edition 
and  a considerable  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  possibly  parts  of  Zephaniah  and  some 
of  the  early  writings  of  Jeremiah. 

We  believe  that  Ezekiel,  a priest  in  Jerusalem,  who 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  temple  service  as  early  as 
621  B.  C.,  would  be  acquainted  with  this  literature  and  that 
many  of  the  parallels , which  exist  between  his  writings  of  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  Bible,  were  the  result  of  his 
contact  with  that  literature  as  he  carried  out  his  duties, as 
a priest, in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  prior  to  his  deportation 
to  Babylonia. 

The  Results  of  Millar  Burrows*  Study-  (1925)  Millar 
Burrows  has  made  a detailed  study  of  The  Literary  Relations  of 
Ezekiel  in  his  endeavor  to  locate  a suitable  date  for  Ezekiel’ 
writing.  Burrows  realized  the  difficulties  involved  and  con- 
stantly reminds  the  reader  to  be  cautious  in  drawing  definite 
conclusions  from  a study  of  literary  relationships  alone.  How 
ever.  Burrows  forgets  his  warnings  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
numerous  probabilities,  he  concludes  with  considerable  definit 
ness  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  written  toward  the  end  of 
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the  third  century  B.  C. 

Burrows  does  not  regard  Ezekiel  as  a scholar  who 

1 

prepared  his  material  from  the  books  available  but  he  decides, 

we  believe  rightly,  that  Ezekiel  used  JE,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 

2 

Zephaniah,  and  portions  of  Jeremiah,  Burrows  denied  Hblscher' 


s 


argument  that  Ezekiel  23  was  written  before  Deuteronomy,  but  he 

offered  no  explanation  and  lamented  the  fact  that  Hblscher  had 

limited  the  genuine  writings  of  Ezekiel  to  such  a position  that 

one  could  not  refute  Hblscher  on  his  own  ground.  However,  after 

making  a thorough  study  of  the  literary  relations  between 

Ezekiel  and  Deuteronomy,  Burrows  concludes,  MFrom  all  this  it 

appears  that  where  a definite  relationship  between  Ezekiel 

and  Deuteronomy  can  be  detected,  Ezekiel  is  in  all  probability 
3 

the  borrower."  Burrows  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 

date  of  Deuteronomy,  and  places  it  with  the  exilic  and  post- 

exilic  material  in  an  endeavor  to  strengthen  his  view  on  the 

lateness  of  Ezekiel's  writings.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  was 

influenced  by  Deuteronomy  and  that  Burrows  is  correct  but  we 

see  no  reason  for  separating  Deuteronomy  frcmthe  date  621  B.  C« 

4 

Burrows  admitted  that  the  idea  contained  in  Ezekiel 
16.  15,  '♦But  thou  didst  trust  in  thy  beauty  and  playedst  the 
harlot"  is  not  as  elaborate  as  the  idea  contained  in  Deuterono- 


1.  Burrows:  The  Literary  Relations  of  Ezekiel,  (1925),  p.  14, 
says  "It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Ezekiel  'had  before  him' 
copies  of  these  older  books  when  he  wrote.  He  did  not  copy 
whole  paragraphs  or  whole  sentences  word  for  word.  He  v/as  not  a 
compiler  but  an  author." 

2.  Ibid,  p.  15f • 

3.  Ibid,  p.  23. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  24. 
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my  32.  13,  "But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked."  One  can  read- 
ily see  the  difficulty  in  judging  which  is  the  older  of  the 
passages  but  after  dealing  with  several  other  possible 
connections  between  Deuteronomy  32,  "The  Song  of  Moses",  and 
Ezekiel,  all  of  which  are  vague  with  the  exception  of  the 
reference  to  the  image  of  jealousy,  Ezekiel  8.  3,  5 and 
Deuteronomy  32.  16,  21  which  we  regard  as  original  in  Ezekiel, 
Burrows  concludes  that  the  most  "probable  view  of  the  relation 


1 

ship  between  them  is  that  Ezekiel  is  dependent." 

We  believe  that  Burrows  is  correct  in  his  view  that 
Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  the  material  in  1 and  2 Kings  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  Burrows  is  justified  in  declaring  that 
Ezekiel  was  dependent  upon  2 Mngs  25.  1 a passage  which  we 
consider  as  a late  addition  to  the  Book  of  Kings.  We  believe 
that  the  date  given  in  Ezekiel  24.  1 is  authentic  and  that 
Ezekiel  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  not  in 
Babylonia. 

Generally  speaking  we  are  able  to  follow  Burrows  in 
his  discussion  of  Ezekiel’s  relationship  to  the  pre-exilic 
writings  and  we  believe  that  Burrows  could  strengthen  his 
argument  at  this  point.  However,  Burrows  remains  exceedingly 
cautious  as  he  does  not  desire  to  rest  his  conclusions  upon 
dates  until  he  has  settled  the  date  of  Ezekiel's  writing. 

When  we  study  the  relationship  between  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  Holiness  Code  we  find  ourselves  in  a maze  that 
apparently  has  no  opening.  All  scholars  agree  that  a definite 
1.  Ibid,  p.  25. 
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relationship  between  Ezekiel  and  the  Holiness  Code  exists,  but 

1 

few  agree  as  to  what  that  relationship  is.  The  idea  that 

Ezekiel  was  author  of  the  Holiness  Code  has  been  justly 

discarded  but  the  argument  as  to  whether  Ezekiel  or  the 

Holiness  Code  appeared  first  is  by  no  means  settled.  Oesterley 

and  Robinson  arrange  the  documents  in  their  chronological 

2 

order  as  J,  E,  H,  D,  P.  We  do  not  believe  that  H should  be 
placed  before  D since  the  idea  of  Holiness  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  H document  did  not  arise  before  621  B.  C.  and 
possibly  not  before  586  B.  C.  However,  G.  R.  Berry  dates  H 


3 


before  D and  regards  H as  the  basis  fcr  the  reforms  of  Josiah. 
Berry  believes  that  Deuteronomy  is  dependent  upon  Jeremiah, 
but  we  do  not  accept  his  arguments  as  we  agree  with  Dahl  "That 
Jeremiah  knew  Deuteronomy  seems  as  clear  as  that  his  predecesso 


rs 


4 

in  the  prophetic  office  did  not." 

We  believe  that  the  idea  of  Holiness  grew  out  of  the 

polemic  against  idolatry  which  may  have  its  roots  back  in  the 

Assyrian  period  and  may  have  found  expression  in  the  genuine 

writings  of  Hosea,  but  which  was  not  developed  until  the  exilic 
5 

period. 


188 


The  similarities  between  Ezekiel  and.  the  Holiness  Code 
are  numerous  and  extend  throughout  both  documents  as  Burrows 

1.  See  above  p.  127,  for  a more  detailed  discussion. 

2.  Oesterley  and  Robinson:  An  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  (1934),  p.  61.  They  regard  H as  the  temple- 
manual  used  before  the  appearance  of  D. 

3.  Berry:  JBL,  39,  (1920),  pp.  44-51. 

4.  Dahl:  JBL,  47,  (1928),  p.  370. 

5.  See  Pfeiffer:  JBL,  43,  (1924).  Pfeiffer  believes  that  the 
lav/s  of  H are  older  than  Ezekiel  and  possibly  than  D but  that 
the  frameworx  of  H is  later  than  Ezekiel. 
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has  shown  but  the  best  parallels,  according  to  Burrows,  occur 

between  Leviticus  21  and  Ezekiel  44,  and  Leviticus  26  and 

Ezekiel  34.  For  some  reason  or  another  Burrows  does  not 

compare  Leviticus  23  with  Ezekiel  45.  We  believe  that  an  unbiased 

comparison  of  these  chapters  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion 

that  Ezekiel  is  the  older  of  the  two.  Ezekiel’s  account  of 

1 

the  festivals  is  more  primitive  and  less  organized  whereas 
Leviticus  23  is  a well  developed  and  well  organized  account 
of  the  Israelite  festivals.  We  also  believe  that  a genuine 
comparison  between  Ezekiel  44  and  Leviticus  21  will  Indicate 
the  fact  that  Ezekiel’s  attempt  to  draw  up  a code  for  the 
protection  of  the  worship  service  is  older  than  the  more 
pertinent  code  which  has  been  drawn  up  in  Leviticus  21. 

The  similarities  between  Ezekiel's  writings  and  the 
Holiness  Code  are  more  numerous  in  chapters  40-48  and  since 
these  chapters  were  written  late  in  the  career  of  Ezekiel, 
we  believe  that  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  reveal  a marked  tendency 
toward  the  Holiness  Code  which  was  not  completed  until  after 
Ezekiel  had  finished  his  writing.  For  this  reason,  we  disagre 
with  Burrows  who  has  not  taken  into  account  the  differences 
which  exist  betv/een  the  two  writings  but  has  reached  his 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  similarities  which  he  has 
selected. 


1.  Ezekiel's  festivals  conflict  with  the  established  order  of 
Israelite  festivals  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  such  a mistake 
if  the  writer  lived  ca.  230  as  Torrey  and  Burrows  suggest. 

Pfeiffer,  in  an  interview,  pointed  out  an  obvious  addition  to 
to  text  in  Ezekiel  45.  20  which  states,  "this  man  is  a liar  and 
and  fool".  We  believe  that  the  only  explanation  Is  to  regard 
Ezekiel's  account  of  the  festivals  as  an  early  attempt  to 
record  them  and  their  significance. 
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1 


We  believe  that  the  conception  of  Holiness  which  per- 
meates the  code  in  Leviticus  grew  out  of  Ezekiel  36*  17-24, 
where  the  prophet  justified  Yahweh* s action  of  destroying  the 
nation  on  the  ground  that  the  rebellious  children  of  Israel 
had  defiled  Yahweh* s holy  name,  then  Ezekiel  added,  for  the 
sake  of  that  holy  name,  Israel  will  some  day  be  restored.  That 
idea  of  holiness,  at  first  connected  with  the  power  which  the 
oriental  attributes  to  the  name,  was  developed  and  in  the 
Holiness  Code  it  became  a part  of  Yahweh  himself,  and  thus 
Yahweh,  who  was  holy,  had  the  right  to  insist  that  his  people, 
too,  be  holy. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  document  H in  its  finished 
form  appeared  after  Ezekiel  and  we  regard  it  as  a bridge  between 
Ezekiel  and  the  Priestly  Code.  Some  of  the  laws  in  H seem  to 
be  more  primitive  than  some  of  the  laws  recorded  in  D but  the 


central  theme  of  H,  which  is  Holiness,  is  an  advance  over  the 
central  theme  of  D,  which  is  centralization  and  reform.  We 
believe  that  Ezekiel  was  influenced  by  Deuteronomy  and  that  he 
knew  its  failure,  we  also  believe  that  he  was  influenced  by  hi 
contacts  xvith  Babylonian  civilization,  and  that  out  of  these 
various  influences,  he  developed  ideas  which  later  culminated 
in  the  frame  work  which  surrounds  the  Code  of  Holiness. 

If  Ezekiel  is  dated  before  H it  would  naturally  follow 

that  his  writings  would  be  prior  to  P.  But  again  we  find  that 

scholars  do  not  agree.  J.  0.  Boyd  regarded  P as  pre-exilic 

1.  See  Bewer:  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1922), 
p.  175f. 
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1 

and  sought  to  prove  that  Ezekiel  was  dependent  upon  P. 

2 5 

Wilhelm  MBller,  and  C.  M.  Mackay,  opponents  of  the  Wellhausen 
theory  argued  that  Ezekiel  used  P and  concluded  that  the 
Priestly  Code  was  pre-exilic.  Burrows  used  the  arguments 
presented  by  these  scholars  and  then  placed  P in  its  proper 
position  and  concluded  that  Ezekiel  was  written  in  the  third 
century. 


Burrows  realized  the  weakness  of  his  argument  and  was 
careful  not  to  make  any  positive  statements  regarding  the 
priority  of  P until  he  reached  his  conclusion  when  he  suddenly 
bbecame  very  definite. 

We  quote  some  of  his  studies,  -eleven 

times  in  P of  the  high  priest’s  turban;  Ezekiel  21.  31  of  the 

head-dress  of  the  prince  (with  XLEl) w q P - 

fifty  times  in  P of  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle;  Ezekiel  27. 

6 of  the  ’benches’  (deck,  cabin  walls,  helmsman’s  seat?)  of 

the  ship.  nh-D  si  -twenty- six  times 

in  P (+  ’scarlet’)  of  the  veil  and  screen  of  the  tabernacle; 

4 

Ezekiel  27.  7 of  the  awning  (?)  of  the  ship."  To  us  it  seems 


1.  Boyd:  PTR,  6,  (1908),  pp.  29-51. 

2.  MBller:  Are  the  Critics  Right?  (1900) 

3.  Mackay:  The  Church  Quarter ley  Review,  119,  (1935),  pp.  173- 
196,  who  states , n On  four  ma j or  c ount s , Ark , Altar,  High-Priest, 
Passover,  Ezekiel  is  in  no  wise  a link  between  the  pre-exilic 
praxis  and  the  code  of  Judaism  but  is  generis."  p.  185.  Ezekiel's 
uniqueness  is  ease^ier  to  explain  before  the  priestly  code  was 
adopted  and  established  by  three  centuries  of  usage  than  it  is 

to  explain  his  views  after  the  code  was  established. 

4.  Burrows:  op.  cit.,  p.  53,  says,  "In  every  case  of  apparent 
connection  noted  thus  far  Ezekiel  may  be  dependent  not  upon  the 
priestly  daeilnent,  but  upon  the  traditions  of  the  priests."  We 
do  not  believe  that  a Jerusalem  priest  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  would  use  priestly  terms  for  secular  objects. 
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easier  to  explain  Ezekiel's  use  of  these  terms  before  their 
definition  became  standardized  by  the  priestly  code  than  it 
is  to  explain  their  misuse  by  a writer  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  priestly  code. 

The  discrepancies  which  exist  between  P and  Ezekiel 

are  not  overlooked  by  Burrows  but  they  are  faced  in  a way 

that  "Not  even  a direct  contradiction  necessarily  proves 

1 

Ezekiel  does  not  know  P."  The  statement  is  true,  and  we 
agree,  but  the  defense  offered  by  Burrows  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  cleverness  of  his  preparation.  Burrows  accepts  the 


2 3 

brief  of  Chapman  and  S.  R.  Driver  as  the  best  argument  in 

behalf  of  the  priority  of  Ezekiel.  He  does  not  deny  their 

point  that  Ezekiel  would  not  dare  to  alter  the  laws  of  Moses, 

4 

but  he  balances  it  by  a statement  from  Redpath,  "if  an  ideal 
was  in  existence,  and  one  put  forth  with  all  the  authority  of 
a recognized  prophet  of  the  Lord,  what  right  would  the  priestly 
body  have,  to  publish  almost  contemporaneously  a counter  scheme 
of  legislation  to  that  which  had  been  promulgated  with  what 
claimed  to  be  divine  sanction?"  Redpath  believed  that  P was 
pre-exilic  and  his  statement  holds  only  in  a period  when  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  strong.  Such  a statement  could  not  be 
made  in  the  year  230  B.  C.  for  the  power  which  compelled  the 


1.  Burrows:  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

2.  Chapman:  An  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  (1911),  p.  169 

3.  Driver:  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament , (new  edition,  L§l3),~p.  140f . 

4.  Redpath:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  xxiif 
The  prophets  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  century  were  independent 
but  writers  in  the  third  century,  as  far  as  we  know,  accepted 
the  laws  of  Moses  as  final. 
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prophet  to  deviate  from  the  set  customs  had  long  ceased  to 

exist.  We,  at  least,  can  not  conceive  of  a writer  who  was 

brilliant  enough  to  place  himself  back  in  a period  more  than 

four  centuries  old  and  to  write  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  yet  at 

the  same  time  break  entirely,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  from 

the  priestly  custom  which  had  been  established  and  which 

people  believed  was  organized  by  Moses. 

We  believe  that  Burrows  also  failed  in  his  attempt  to 

explain  Ezekiel  44.  1-16.  Even  after  we  read  the  implied 

parenthesis  ’like  the  rest  of  the  Levites’,  which  he  suggests 

should  be  placed  after  verses  11  and  14  of  chapter  44,  and 

after  we  assume  that  Ezekiel  knew  Numbers  18,  we  are  not  able 

to  accept  Burrows  argument  which  he  believes  weakens  the 

1 

brief  presented  by  Driver. 

We  base  our  case  on  a conclusion  drawn  by  G.  H# 

Cornill,  who  was  an  authority  on  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  as 

well  as  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  "Wo  ist  der 

Hohepriester , fiir  P das  Centrum  der  Theokratie,  bei  Ez. 

geblieben?  Wo  der  VersBhnungstag  von  Lev.  16?  Wie  soil  man 

sich  die  Bestimmung  Ezs  iiber  das  Priester  und  Levitenland 
48 

neben  den/Levitenst&dten  Num.  35  denken?  Auch  hier  kann 
unbefangene  Anschauung  bei  P nur  Weiterbildung  der  Ideen  Ezs 
erkennen.  Zv/ei  Punkte  sind  aber,  in  denen  sich  die 
Abhangigkeit  des  P von  Ez  geradezu  beweisen  l&sst,  ein 
literarischer  und  ein  sachlicher.  Das  P gel&ufige  Wort 
JV  ^ P *")  fiir  den  Himmel  findet  sich  ausser  Ps.19.  2, 

w i-r  wrur  u'W  jnr  mrm 

1.  Burrows:  op.  cit.,  p.  66.  
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150.  1 und  Dan.  12.  3 nur  noch  bei  Ez.  Wie  ein  Wort,  welches 

etymologisch  pavimentum  bedeutet  (Deuterojes ja  gebraucht 

desshalb  die  Wurzel  nur  vom  Schaffen  der  Erde 

42.  5,  44.  24  und  so  auch  Ps.  136.  6)  zu  der  Bedeutung 

Himrnel  kommen  kann,  begreift  sich  lediglich  aus  Ez.  1.  22,25. 

Unwiderleglich  ist  Ez.  44.  9-16.  W&hrend  D noch  die  theoret- 

ische  Gleichberechtigung  aller  Leviten  festh&lt,  werden  hier 

die  ’Leviten’  zur  Strafe  fiir  ihr  Amtieren  bei  dem  Hbhenkult 

zu  Terapeldienern,  d*  h.  niederem  Klerus  degradiert,  und  das 

Priesterthun  allein  der  in  Jerusalem  pontif icierenden  Familie 

Zadok  ttberwiesen:  wenn  P diesen  Unterschied,  den  wir  bei  Ez. 

als  etwas  spezifisch  Neues  historisch  entstehn  sehen,  in  die 

mosaische  Urzeit  zuriicktr&gt  und  zum  Grundpfeiler  seines 

ganzen  hierarchischen  Systems  macht,  so  kann  er  nur  von  Ez. 

1 

abh&ngig  und  also  jttnger  als  dieser  sein." 

We  quote  the  conclusion  of  Burrows,  "I  conclude  there- 
fore that  Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  P,  and  probably  upon  the 
whole  of  P.  Indeed  it  seems  not  improbable,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  literary  relationships  is  concerned,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  knew  the  whole  Pentateuch  sub- 
stantially as  we  no w have  it.  A number  of  passages  have  been 
noted  in  which  he  seems  to  use  the  documents  in  combination; 

let  it  suffice  here  simply  to  summarize  the  evidence.  (1) 

3 , 

1.  Cornill:  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  (1896),  p.56. 

Burrows  mentions  this  connection  but  does  not  discuss  it  nor 
does  he  refer  to  Cornill 's  argument.  We  believe  that  Burrows 
must  answer  Cornill  before  he  can  maintain  his  view  that 
Ezekiel  was  dependent  upon  the  Priestly  document.  See  Burrows: 
op.  cit.,  p.  49  for  the  reference  he  makes  to  the  word  jvreh_- 
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Ezekiel  uses  both  J and  P in  Genesis  6-9.  (2)  He  seems  to  use 

both  J and  P in  Genesis  10  also.  (5)  In  two  consecutive  verse 
20.  5f.  Ezekiel  refers  to  two  passages  not  far  apart  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  Exodus  3.  8,  17  (J)  and  6.  3-8  (P).  (4)  Both 

J and  P elements  in  Exodus  24  are  reproduced  by  Ezekiel.  (5) 
In  44.  21  Ezekiel  combines  similar  passages  from  H and  P.  (6) 
In  47.  22  also  he  seems  to  combine  expressions  from  H and  P. 
This  is  not  conclusives;  it  is  suggestive.  For  each  of  the 
Pentateuchal  documents,  however,  the  evidence  of  Ezekiel1 s 
dependence  is  very  strong  and  this  fact  lends  added  probabilit 
to  the  suggestion  that  he  knew  them  in  combination.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  a comparison  of  Ezekiel  with  the  books  of 
law  in  themselves,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  hypothesis 
that  he  knew  the  Pentateuch  in  approximately  its  present  form 

We  believe  that  likeness  which  appears  In  the  writings 
of  Ezekiel  and  the  priestly  work,  can  be  adequately  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  was  in  Babylonia  and  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  literary  school  which  produced  the  priestl 
documents.  Ezekiel  knew  J because  of  his  association  with  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  knew  the  material  from  which  P 
developed  because  of  his  Babylonian  contacts  and  it  is  perfect 
possible  that  Ezekiel’s  writings  may  have  combined  the  two 
documents  before  they  were  officially  combined  by  the  later 
editors  of  the  Pentateuch. 

One  has  but  to  read  the  priestly  document  and  then  the 

Book  of  Ezekiel  to  realize  that  though  there  are  numerous 
1.  Burrows:  op.  cit.,  p.  _67f. 
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similarities  "between  the  two  books  there  are  also  vasts 
differences  which  are  best  explained  when  Ezekiel’s  writing 

1 

is  given  an  earlier  date  than  the  priestly  writing.  The  gold, 

2 3 4 

the  sacred  vessels,  the  High-priest,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement, 

so  characteristic  of  the  priestly, writings  are  absent  from 

the  writings  of  Ezekiel.  If  the  priestly  writings  had  not 

been  cast  back  into  the  Mosaic  period,  then  we  could  consider 

the  views  of  Torrey  and  Burrows,  but  the  priestly  writers  shot 

their  ideas  back  into  the  wilderness  period  and  we  believe 

that  any  writing  as  late  as  230  B.  C.  which  contradicted 

those  ideas  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  find  a place 

among  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  not 

before,  very  shortly  after  200  B.  C. 

The  relationship  which  exists  between  Ezekiel  and  the 


later  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  clear.  The  Book  of 
Haggai  has  few,  if  any  direct  contacts  with  Ezekiel  and  Burrow 
concludes  that  Ezekiel  may  be  dependent  upon  Haggai  but  that 

5 

there  is  nothing  to  suggest  Haggai’ s dependence  upon  Ezekiel. 
Zechariah  and  Ezekiel  both  referred  to  visions,  but  after 
discussion  several  possible  comparisons  he  concludes,  "It  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  dependence  of  Ezekiel  upon 

Zechariah  is  proved,  but  such  evidence  as  we  have  points  in 

1.  Ezra  1.  6-11;  7.  16;  Nehemiah  7.  71f. 

2.  Ezra  1.  9-11;  See  K.  Galling,  ZDPV,  60,  (1937),  pp.  177-183. 

3.  See  Numbers  16-20,  Exodus  28;  Leviticus  8.  7f. 

4.  Leviticus  16  We  can  not  believe  that  Ezekiel  would  have 
assumed  the  existence  of  this  festival  and  at  the  same  time 
mention  older  festivals.  We  believe  that  this  festival  grew 
out  of  Ezekiel’s  labors  and  the  the  Day  of  Atonement  appeared 
in  the  Hebrew  calendar  after  Ezekiel  had  completed  his  work. 

5.  Burrows:  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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1 

that  direction."  We  believe  that  the  writings  of  Ezekiel 
were  in  the  custody  of  a priestly  school  in  Babylonia  during 
the  period  in  which  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  active  and  that 
these  prophets  were  not  influenced  by  Ezekiel's  writings.  At 
the  same  time  we  believe  that  Burrow's  attempt  to  prove  that 
Ezekiel  was  dependent  upon  their  writings  has  not  been  success- 
ful. 


The  relationship  between  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and 

Isaiah  40-55  and  56-66  is  too  vague  to  prove  the  dependence 

2 

of  Ezekiel  upon  that  material,  but  Burrows  adds  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Isaiah  40-55  which  indicates  dependence  upon  Ezekie 
Isaiah  54-55  furnishes  no  more  than  a probability  of  Ezekiel's 


dependence  and  nothing  to  indicate  the  author’s  dependence 

5 

upon  Ezekiel.  Malachi  is  more  "effusive"  than  Ezekiel  but 

4 


there  is  no  data  that  would  indicate  the  priority  of  either. 

5 

Burrows  believes  that  Ezekiel  probably  used  Obadiah  and  the 

6 

original  section  of  Joel. 

Ezekiel  knew  Job  as  a righteous  character  and  that 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  from  the  prose  sections  of  the 


1.  Ibid,  p.  75.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel's  writings  were  not 
in  Jerusalem  at  this  time  because  they  did  not  use  his  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  temple. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  58.  Isaiah  40-55  was  written  in  a different 
school  of  thought.  The  author  v/as  anxious  to  return  to 
Palestine,  whereas  the  group  with  which  Ezekiel  w as  connected 
remained  in  Babylonia  and  carried  on  the  priestly  writings. 


5.  Ibid,  p.  80. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  80. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  81.  Obadiah  is  generally  regarded  as  a compilation 
and  it  is  possible  that  Ezekiel  may  have  used  earlier  accounts 
and  not  the  Book  of  Obadiah  as  we  now  have  it. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  85. 
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Book  of  Job,  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  Ezekiel 
knew  the  poetical  section  of  Job  and  Burrows  concludes,  "If 
there  is  no  ground  for  believ-ing  that  Ezekiel  knew  our  Book 
of  Job,  neither  is  there  any  good  reason  for  supposing  that 


the  writer  of  Job  knew  Ezekiel." 

Burrows  believes  that  he  has  been  successful  in  proving 

2 

Ezekiel's  dependence  upon  Isaiah  14  and  possibly  upon  Isaiah  12* 
but  there  is  no  point  in  his  argument  that  would  stand  if  the 
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3 

date  of  Ezekiel  is  established  in  the  early  exilic  period. 

The  evidence  shifts  when  Burrows  compares  Isaiah  19 

with  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  the  priority  of  Ezekiel,  at  this 

4 

point,  seems  more  probable.  The  exact  relationship  between 

Isaiah  23  and  Ezekiel  is  difficult  to  discover  and  either  of 

5 

the  two  may  have  appeared  first.  The  information  gleaned 

from  a comparison  of  Isaiah  24-27  and  Ezekiel  would  be  of  no 

value,  according  to  Burrows,  who  is  now  no  longer  interested 

in  the  literary  relations  of  Ezekiel  but  in  establishing  the 

date,  since  the  scholars  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  the 

6 

composition  and  the  date  of  the  Little  Apocalypse. 

The  literary  relationship  between  Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah  is  apparent,  so  Burrows  believes,  but  the  nature  of 

the  relationship  is  such  that  definite  conclusions  can  not  be 

1.  Ibid,  p.  85. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  39-44. 

3.  See  James  Smith:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931), 

p.  5,  who  find  only  two  cases  of  direct  quotation  in  Ezekiel. 
Ez.  20.  6,  15  and  Exodus  3.  8,  17;  and  Ez.  20.  20  and  Exodus 
21.  13.  Smith  believe  that  direct  quotation  is  the  only  basis 
for  dependence  of  one  author  upon  another. 

4.  Burrows:  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  86. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  88. 
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1 

drawn.  A careful  study  of  the  Psalms  does  not,  in  Burrows 
opinion,  produce  any  definite  information  regarding  the  depen- 
dence of  either  Ezekiel  or  the  Psalmists  upon  the  material  of 

the  other,  however.  Psalm  106  may  possibly  be  dependent  upon 

2 

the  prophetic  writings  of  Ezekiel.  Zechariah  9-14  has  several 
points  of  conact  with  Ezekiel  and  a literary  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  seems  probable.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusion  and  Burrows  believes  that  it 

confirms  "the  view  that  Ezekiel  was  written  at  same  time  during 

3 

this  later  period  of  religious  and  literary  development." 

Burrows  completed  his  study  with  a discussion  of  the 

relationship  which  exists  between  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  the 

4 

writings  of  Sirach.  The  writing  of  Ezekiel,  which  has  probably 

been  dependent  upon  other  writings  and  which  has  not  been 

permitted  to  have  an  idea  of  its  own,  has  been  able  to  find  a 

place  among  the  prophetic  writings  that  were  slowly  becoming 

canonized.  Sirach’ s reference  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  settled 

the  question  of  the  date  connected  with  Ezekiel’s  writings. 

Burrows  than  concluded  that  the  Aramaic  portion  of  Daniel  is 

older  than  Ezekiel  whereas  the  Hebrew  portion  of  the  Book  of 

5 

Daniel  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  Hook  of  Ezekiel. 

The  study  of  Burrows , which  started  on  the  basis  of  a 
scientific  observation  of  the  literary  relations  of  Ezekiel 


1.  Ibid,  p.  91. 
'2.  Ibid,  p.  92. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  97. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  97 f . 

5.  Ibid,  p.  101. 
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and  which  was  not  at  first  concerned  with  the  date  of  the 

various  documents,  closed  not  with  the  results  of  his  research 

but  with  an  attempt  to  establish  a late  date  for  the  Book  of 

Ezekiel.  Burrows  realized  that  scholars  would  soon  discover 

his  clever  scheme  for  preparing  the  ground  for  Torrey ’s 

interpretation  of  Ezekiel  and  he  apologized  by  saying  that  he 

had  tried  hard  not  to  let  the  '’wish”  become  "father  of  the 
1 

thought."  However,  the  power  and  influence  of  his  eminent 

professor,  Charles  C.  Torrey,  who  has  done  much  to  freshen 

the  stale  air  of  Old  Testament  research,  had  dominated  Burrows 

mind  and  forced  him,  perhaps  unconciously, to  interpret  Ezekiel 

from  Torrey’ s view  rather  than  a purely  scientific  view  which 

would  have  given  greater  value  to  his  conclusions. 

A late  date  for  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  strips  the  author 

of  all  originality.  It  removes  the  book  from  an  age  in  which 
appropriate 

it  is  n and  in  which  it  is  placed  by  all  scholars  who 

have  made  independent  studies  of  problems  dealing  with  Old 
Testament  religion.  Torrey ’s  argument  that  the  writing  of 


2 

Ezekiel  is  too  accurate  to  be  prophetic  is  not  valid.  If  this 
author  had  such  accurate  information  in  230  B.  C.  why  did  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  fail  so  miserably  in  trying  to 
place  his  writings  back  into  an  age  that  was  a century  closer 
than  the  reign  of  Manasseh?  How  could  this  writing,  which 
differed  so  widely  from  the  established  order,  be  written, 
revised  and  given  a Babylonian  setting,  and  then  be  accepted 
by  the  priests  and  the  public  all  within  the  possible  span 


1.  Ibid,  p.  105. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel,  (1930),  p.  14. 
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of  a life  time?  Books  within  the  canon  were  changed,  they 
were  revised,  and  additions  to  them  were  made,  hut  new  hooks 
were  not  accepted  without  an  argument  and  without  an  aging 
process  that  made  them  older  than  any  living  member  of  the 
group  which  passed  upon  their  canonicity.  What  purpose,  we 
ask,  would  the  writer  have  is  selecting  the  sons  of  Zadok 
instead  of  the  t raditional  sons  of  Aaron  if  he  wrote  ca.  230 
B.  C.?  Why  would  a writer  draw  up  plans  for  a new  temple 
that  was  plainly  furnished,  if  he  lived  in  an  age  which  possess- 
ed a temple  almost  three  centuries  old  and  one  that  was  furnish 

ed  with  many  treasures?  Why  would  he  give  a different  account 

1 

of  the  festivals?  Why  would  his  account  of  the  sacrifices 

2 

differ  from  the  priestly  custom?  ’Why  would  he  omit  the 

3 

references  to  tithes?  These  Questions  must  he  answered  hefor 
the  view  advocated  by  Burrows  and  Torrey  is  to  be  given 
consideration. 

We  believe  that  the  individuality  of  Ezekiel  is  great 

enough  to  establish  an  early  exilic  date  for  the  major  writing 

within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  W.  C.  Graham  classified  Ezekiel 

along  with  Moses  and  Samuel  as  the  Hebrew  characters  who  led 

4 

the  people  of  Israel  when  their  religion  was  at  stake.  Kemper 


1.  Compare  Ezekiel  45  with  Leviticus  23. 

2.  Compare  Ezekiel  46.  13  which  reauires  one  lamb  with  Exodus 
29.  38f  (P)  which  requires  two  lambs. 

3.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  did  not  mention  tithes  because  of 
his  residence  in  Babylonia.  The  prince  was  to  finance  the 
worship  program  which  indicates  that  Ezekiel  did  not  overlook 
the  financial  part  of  his  restoration  program. 

4.  Graham:  The  Prophets  and  Israel’s  Culture,  (1954),  p. 

67f . 
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wrote,  "It  is  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  which  form  the  water- 
shed between  the  pre-exilic  and  post-exilic  canonical  eschatol 
1 

ogy."  Dtirr  studied  the  apocalyptic  thought  and  dated  Ezekiel’ 

2 

contribution  in  the  early  exilic  period.  Ezekiel's  relation- 
ship to  the  development  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  connects  him 

3 

in  the  same  period.  The  same  is  true  of  Ezekiel’s  connection 

4 

v/ith  the  Messianic  problem.  F.  J.  Foakes- Jackson  has  written 

an  excellent  essay  on  the  place  of  Ezekiel  in  the  development 

5 

of  Judaism  and  accepts  the  traditional  date.  Gustav  Hblscher, 

a scholar  with  keen  insight  into  the  prophetic  movement,  was 

forced  to  accept  the  exilic  period  as  the  proper  date  for  the 

6 

writings  of  the  genuine  Ezekiel.  Herntrich  approached  the 

Book  of  Ezekiel  from  the  angle  of  history,  and  was  convinced 

7 

that  the  major  part  of  it  was  a product  of  Zedekiah’s  reign. 

Bertholet  changed  his  views  on  Ezekiel  but  still  held  to  the 

8 

traditional  dates.  We  could  add  other  names  to  this  list, 
whereas  the  theory  of  Burrows  rests  solely  upon  the  support  of 
his  professor  and  his  fellow  colleagues. 

In  the  light  of  our  study  we  believe  that  Burrows  view 
has  not  been  proved  and  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  best  inte 
preted  as  the  product  of  the  age  in  which  the  fall  of  Jerusale 


occurred. 


1.  Fullerton:  JBL.  41,  (1922),  p.  73. 

2.  Diirr:  Die  Stellung  des  Bropheten  Ezechiel  in  der  Israel- 

itlschen- jiidischen  apokalyptlk,  ( 1923 ) 

3.  See  above,  p.  145. 

4.  See  above,  p.  144. 

5.  Foakes- Jackson:  The  Parting  of  the  Roads,  (1912)  Essay  II 

6.  Httlscher:  Hesekial  der  Bichter  und  das  Buch,  (1924). 

7.  Herntrich:  E zechlel pr obi erne , (1935) 

8.  Bertholet:  Heseklel^  (1936 ) 
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PART  TWO 


The  Early  Life  of  Ezekiel 

When  W*  F.  Lofthouse  wrote,  11  We  have  the  material  for 
knowing  Ezekiel  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  Old  Testament 

perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  Paul,  better  than  any  man 

1 

in  the  whole  Bible."  he  was  not  aware  of  the  critical  examina- 
tion  which  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  have  recently  been  forced 
to  endure.  But  even  though  we  do  believe  that  the  writings  of 
Ezekiel  have  successfully  withstood  the  minute  examination  of 
the  scholars,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  passage  within 
the  book  that  sheds  light  upon  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Ezekiel* 

2 

His  father’s  name  was  Buzi  and  that  is  all  the  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  of  the  parents  of  one  of  the  greatest 
religious  leaders  in  Israelite  history.  We  assume  that  Buzi 


belonged  to  the  priestly  group  ^foich  was  connected  with  the 

temple  at  Jerusalem  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  political  nor 

of  his  religious  associations.  In  all  probability  he  supported 

the  program  of  Josiah  before  as  well  as  after  the  reform  which 

3 

took  place  in  621  B.  C* 


1*  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel,  (1907)  p.  4. 

2.  Scholars  have  not  been  successful  in  connecting  the  name 
Buzi  with  a tribe.  See  Job  32.  2.  Of.  Redpath:  The  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  2.  Charles  C.  Torrey:  The 
Annual  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem, 
(1921/22),  p.  166  dates  an  ancient  seal  which  contains  the  name 
Buzi  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 

3.  We  believe  that  Buzi  gave  his  son  an  "El"  name  to  indicate 

his  loyalty  to  the  program  of  Josiah  which  sought  to  unite  the 
north  and  the  south.  See  Welch:  Jeremiah,  His  Time  and  His 

Work,  (1928),  p.  29f. 
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The  date  of  Ezekiel’s  birth  has  not  been  recorded  and 

we  must  base  our  estimation  of  that  date  upon  the  historical 

background  which  is  best  suited  to  the  life  and  the  career 

of  Ezekiel.  Scholars  have  generally  rejected  the  statement  of 
1 

Josephus  on  the  ground  that  Ezekiel’ 3 knowledge  of  the  temple 

and  of  the  priestly  customs  is  too  mature  to  have  been  acquire 
2 

by  a youth.  Torrey  and  his  school  are,  of  course,  not  con- 
cerned with  the  birth  of  the  prophet  since  they  interpret  the 
book  as  a pseudepigraphon  written  four  centuries  later  than 
the  age  it  portrays.  James  Smith  placed  the  prophet’s  activi 

in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  but  was  not  concerned  with  either  the 

5 

birth  or  the  early  life  of  Ezekiel.  Karl  Budde  and  Julius 
4 

A.  Bewer  have  defended  the  theory  that  "the  thirtieth  year" 

in  Ezekiel  1.  1 is  a reference  to  the  prophet’s  age  and  they 

date  his  birth  ca.  625  B.  G.  However,  we  believe  that  Ezekie 

was  born  during  the  early  part  of  Josiah’s  reign  and  that  he 

was  old  enough  to  remember  the  position  of  objects  within  the 

5 

temple  before  the  reforms  of  621  B.  C.  were  inaugurated. 


1.  Josephus:  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  X,  6,  3. 

2.  Hfevernich:  Commentar  liber  den  Prophet en  Ezechiel,  (1843), 
p.  viii,  claimed  that  Ezekiel  served  in  the  temple  prior  to 
his  captivity.  For  other  estimates  of  his  age  see,  Kennett: 

Old  Testament  Essays,  (1928),  p.  43.  who  suggests  652  B.  C.  a 
the  birth  year  of  Ezekiel.  Lofthouse:  op.  cit.,  p.  13  suggests 
that  Ezekiel  was  thirty  of  forty  years  of  age  when  he  went  into 
captivity.  Finkelstein:  The  Pharisees ,( 1938) , vol.  1,  p.  314 
suggests  that  Ezekiel  was  born  in  615  B.  C#  T.  H.  Robinson: 
Prophecy  and  the  Prophets, (1923) , p.  148  places  Ezekiel's  age 
at  21  ( + 10  or  -10)  when  he  was  taken  into  exile. 

3.  Budde:  JBL,  50,  (1931),  pp.  20ff. 

4.  Bewer:  AJSL,  50,  (1934),  pp.  96-106. 

5.  We  base  our  conslusion  on  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  knew 
where  the  Image  of  Jealousy  had  been  located  prior  to  the 
reforms  of  Josiah,  Ezekiel  8.  5. 
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Now  it  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  the  childhood  and 
the  youth  of  a great  character,  but  since  we  know  some  of  the 
major  events  which  occurred,  both  national  and  international, 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  we  should  be  able  to  discover  a 
relationship  between  those  events  and  the  writings  of  Ezekiel. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  Ezekiel  may  have  experienced,  durin 
his  early  childhood,  some  of  the  anxiety  that  swept  over  Judah 
when  the  barbarian  hordes  from  the  north  approached  Jerusalem 


1 


while  they  were  invading  Palestine.  At  this  time  Ezekiel  may 

2 

have  heard  the  prophetic  cries  of  Zephaniah,  a member  of  the 

royal  family,  who  believed  that  the  terrible  Day  of  Judgment 

was  near  at  hand.  He  may  have  heard  comments  on  the  early 

3 

writings  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  a member  of  a priestly  family  at 
Anathoth,  and  who  criticized  the  shallowness  and  the  lack  of 
sincerity  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  Judaeans.  If,  as 
we  believe,  Ezekiel  experienced  the  anxiety  connected  with  the 
Scythian  invasion,  he  also  experienced  the  relief  that  followe 
the  withdrawal  of  the  savage  plunderers  and  the  thankful  respo 
of  both  king  and  people  which  culminated  in  the  reforms  of 
Josiah. 


d 

nse 


These  reforms  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  a book, 
which  had  been  placed  in  a treasure-chest  of  the  temple  a 


1.  See  Lofthouse:  The  Prophet  of  Reconstruction,  (1920),  p.  166f. 
and  Kennett:  Old  Testament  Essay s7  (1928),  p.  43,  who  refer  to 
influences  which  the  Scythian  invasions  made  upon  Ezekiel. 

2.  Mhller:  Komposltion  und  Strophenbau,  (1907),  believes  that 

Ezekiel  used  Zepnaniah  3.  Iff.  as  a basis  for  Ezekiel  22.  24f. 

3.  We  do  not  know  how  widely  the  early  writings  of  Jeremiah 
were  carried.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  some  of  the  early 
poems  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem  less  than  five  miles  from 
his  home. 
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half  century  or  so  earlier.  The  objects  characteristic  of 

1 

both  the  Ganaanite  and  the  Assyrian  religion  were  abolished. 

The  Topheth  was  defiled  and  people  were  forbidden  to  sacrifice 

2 

their  children  to  the  gods  of  the  land.  Local  shrines  which 

3 

dated  back  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period  were  wiped  out  of  existenc 

and  people  were  forced  to  regard  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as 

the  home  of  Yahweh.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  heard  many  of  the 

arguments  which  arose  when  the  local  sanctuaries  were  suppressed 

and  when  the  rural  priests,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 

4 

position,  attempted  to  establish  themselves  in  Jerusalem. 

For  twelve  years  Josiah  was  powerful  enough  to  enforce 
the  reform  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  provisions  which  were 
made  for  the  rural  priests  who  were  deprived  of  their  position 
within  the  local  sanctuary  and  also  from  the  temple  service  at 
Jerusalem.  However,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  rebellion 
and  we  believe  that  an  adjustment  was  made  until  Josiah’ s 
death,  but  after  Josiah  was  killed,  the  local  priests  resumed 
their  worship  at  the  various  sanctuaries  and  Jehoiakim  did  not 
interfere • 

During  this  period  the  Deuteronomic  idea  prevailed. 
History  was  rewritten,  literature  was  revised,  and  the  stamp 
of  the  early  Deuteronomic  school  left  its  mark  upon  the 
historical  literature  of  that  age.  Ezekiel  did  not  escape  the 
influence  of  this  far  reaching  reform.  R.  L.  Ottley  describes 


1. 

2 Kings  23. 

Iff. 

2. 

2 Kings  23. 

lOff . 

3. 

2 Kings  23. 

17. 

4. 

Deuteronomy 

made  no  distinction  between  the  temple  priests 

and  the  rural  priests,  see  Deuteronomy  18.  Iff.,  20.  2f.;  23.  3f< 
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Ezekiel  as  "a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Deuteronomic  school," 

Hans  Schmidt  says,  "Hesekiel  ist  ein  echter  Junger  des  Deutero 
2 

nomiums."  Others  have  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
strong  Deuteronomic  influence  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and 
they  have  defended  the  argument  that  ’the  thirtieth  year’  in 


5 


Ezekiel  1.  1 is  a reference  to  the  reform  of  Josiah. 

The  sudden  death  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo  caused  the  averag 
person  to  wonder  whether  the  reforms  had  met  the  approval  of 
Yahweh  and  in  their  confusion  they  returned  to  the  worship 
of  the  pre-reformation  period  and  therby  sought  to  regain  the 


peace  and  the  prosperity  of  that  era  which  many  could  remember* 
A.  B.  Davidson  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  this  age 
in  which  Ezekiel  lived,  "The  tragic  events  which  followed  one 
another  closely  at  this  epoch,  such  as  the  death  of  Josiah,  and 
the  exile  of  Jehoahaz  to  Egypt  and  of  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon, 


e 


made  a lasting  impression  on  his  (Ezekiel’ s)mind.  ‘The  last 

event  formed  the  chief  landmark  of  his  life,  and  that  not 

solely  because  his  own  history  was  so  closely  connected  with 

it,  how  deeply  the  fate  of  the  two  princes  touched  him,  and 

how  well  he  could  sympathize  v/ith  the  country’s  sorrow  over  it 

a sorrow  recorded  by  Jeremiah  (12#  10)  ,is  seen  in  his  elegy  on 

4 

the  princes  of  Israel  (chapter  19)." 


t 


1.  Ottley:  The  Religion  of  Israel,  (1905),  p.  110* 

2.  Schmidt:  Die  grossen  Fropheten7  II,  2,  (1915),  p.  411. 

5.  The  Targurn^  St.  Jerome,  Oraetz,  Herrmann,  and  Finkelstein 
support  this  view,  see  above,  p.  139.  Begrich:  Die  Chronologie 
der  Kbnige  von  Israel  und  Juda,(1929)  argues  that  the  thirtieth 
year  can  not  refer  to  this  date,  Klamroth:  Die  Jiidischen  Exulan 
"ten  in  Babylonian,  (1912) , suggests  that  Ezekiel  went  into  exile 
after  Jehoiachin  and  the  dates  might  coincide  with  the  thirtieth 
vear  after  the  reforms  of- Josiah* 

4.  Davidson:  Ezekiel,  (1916),  p.  xix. 
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We  do  not  know  why  the  people  of  the  land  refused  to 
crown  Jehoiakim,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  king,  when  his 
father  died.  The  best  solution  which  we  can  offer  is  that  the 
officials  within  the  court  of  Josiah  seemed  to  have  more  faith 
in  Jehoahaz  than  they  had  in  Jehoiakim  and  with  the  aid  of  the 


e 


people  he  was  made  King  of  Judah. 

However,  Jehoiakim,  with  Pharaoh : Necho’ s support,  became 

king  and  we  rely  upon  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  for  our  knowledge 

1 

of  his  reign.  Pashhur,  chief  of  the  priests,  was  unfriendly 

toward  Jeremiah.  He  placed  the  prophet  in  stocks  and, though 

his  action  may  have  been  simply  to  humiliate  the  prophet  befor 

the  masses  of  people  that  gathered  at  the  temple,  we  believe 

that  Pashhur  was  antagonistic  to  Jeremiah’s  conception  of 

Yahweh  and  of  Yahweh’s  religion.  Ezekiel,  a priest  whom  we 

believe  was  connected  with  the  temple  during  this  reign,  may 

have  seen  or  may  have  heard  of  Jeremiah’s  treatment  on  this 

occasion.  Jeremiah’s  temple  address  also  belong  to  this  period 

and  Ezekiel  may  have  witnessed  the  mob  who  threatened  the  life 

of  the  voung  priest  from  Anathoth,  a man  who  dared  to  condemn 

2 

the  practices  within  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 


1.  Pashhur ’s  official  position  is  unknown.  G.  A.  Smith: 

Jeremiah,  (1922),  p.  191  regards  him  as  the  chief  of  the  temple 
police . Volz:  Der  Prophet  Jeremia1 2,  (1928),  p.  207  draws 
similar  conclusions.  Gedaliah,  son  of  Pashhur,  and  a bitter 
enemy  of  Jeremiah,  (Jeremiah  38.  If.)  would  indicate  that 
Pashhur  was  an  elderly  person  and  probably  chief  of  the  priests 
during  «?ehoiakim's  reign* 

2.  If  Ezekiel  witnessed  these  scenes  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Jeremiah’s  writings.  See  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1895), 
p.  25.  also  V/elch:  Jeremiah,  His  Time  and  His  'Vork,  (1928),  p. 

78f.  and  T.  H.  Robinson:  JTS,  16',  (1915),  pp.  482-490,  esp. 

p.  487. 
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The  duration  of  Pashhur* s rule  is  unknown  but  scholars 

generally  agree  that  Zephaniah,  son  of  Maaseiah,  held  the  same 

office  , as  that  held  by  Pashhur,  during  the  reign  of  king 
1 2 
Zedekiah.  But  Zephaniah  replaced  Jehoiada,  a pro-Babylonian 

and  from  that  we  assume  that  Jehoiada  replaced  Pashhur,  possibly 
at  the  close  of  Jehoiakim’s  reign  and  that  Jehoiada  was  chief 
priest  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel, 
a young  priest,  supported  Jehoiada. 

In  597  B.  C.  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  ^abylon,  entered 
Jerusalem  and  took  Jehoiachin,  his  mother,  his  court  officials 
his  military  men,  and  his  skilled  laborers  into  captivity* 

Erich  Klamroth  points  out  the  fact  that  priests  are  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  accounts  that  deal  with  this  deportation 
and  we  assume  that  Nebuchadrezzar  did  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  program  of  Judah. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  in 
exile  before  Ahab,  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah,  son  of 

Maaseiah,  stirred  up  enough  opposition  to  Babylon  to  warrant 
4 

their  death.  Religion  played  some  part  in  stimulating  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah,  perhaps  they  felt  that  Yahweh  had  called  them  as 

1.  See  Binns:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  (1919),  p.  154. 

2.  Jeremiah  29.  26. 

3 Torrey:  JBL,  53,  (1934),  p.  293  regards  this  captivity  as 
authentic  but  believes  that  the  group  was  very  small  and  prac- 
tically insignificant.  See.  Biblical  accounts,  2 Kings  24. 

12-15;  Jeremiah  24.  If  and  Jeremiah  52.  28.  Klamroth:  op.  cit., 
p.  30,  states  that  priests  in  the  exile  are  mentioned  in 
Jeremiah  29.  1 for  the  first  time  and  he  suggests  a second 
deportation  about  595/4  B.  C.  Nebuchadrezzar  may  have  called 
for  priests  from  Jerusalem  to  assist  the  exile  in  making  the 
proper  adjustment  to  their  Babylonian  environment. 

4.  Jeremiah  29.  22. 
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he  had  called  Moses,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  lead  the 
people  of  Judah  back  to  Jerusalem  and  back  to  the  positions 
which  they  had  formerly  held*  We  believe  that  Nebuchadrezzar 
met  this  religious  antagonism  by  requesting  priests  from 
Jerusalem,  with  a pro-Babylonian  attitude,  to  come  and  labor 
among  the  exiles*  Jehoiada,  chief  of  the  House  of  Yahv/eh, 
went  to  Sabylon  and  he  took  other  priests  with  him  among 
whom  was  the  young  priest  Ezekiel. 

Jehoiada’ s departure  removed  the  pro-Babylonian  priests 

from  the  temple  and  gave  the  anti-Babylonian  faction  an 

opportunity  to  make  Zephaniah,  son  of  Masseiah,  possibly  a 

1 

brother  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  so-called  false  prophets  who 
was  roasted  in  fire  by  Nebuchadrezzar. 

We  believe  that  the  two  views  of  the  treatment  which 

the  Jewish  exiles  received  in  ^abylonia  are  based  on  the 

material  which  deals  with  two  separate  deportations.  The 

scholars, who  accept  Jeremiah’s  letter  as  authentic  and  who 

regard  it  as  a reference  to  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.,  interpret 

Babylon  as  a very  humane  nation.  However,  those  who  regard  the 

1.  Both  Zedekiah  and  Zephaniah  are  referred  to  as  the  son  of 
Maaseiah.  We  believe  that  Zephaniah  was  anti -Baby Ionian. 

Shemaiah  would  not  have  sent  a letter  to  him  (Jeremiah  29.  24f . ) 
if  he  had  been  pro-Bab:/ Ionian.  Skinner  has  a good  interpretation 
of  this  passage.  Prophecy  and  Religion,  (1922),  p.  253,  "Prom 
the  assumption  that  this  was  a friendly  act,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  higher  offices  in  the  temple  were  now  filled  by 
men  of  a different  stamp  from  those  who  had  persecuted  the  pro 
phet  in  the  past.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  Shemaiah, 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  Zephaniah  were  working  together, 
and  that  the  priest’s  purpose  was  to  frighten  Jeremiah,  althou 
he  did  not  dare  to  imitate  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Pashhur 
under  the  rule  of  Jehoiakim." 
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exile  as  a punishment  and  as  a purging  process,  find  material 

for  their  view  in  Psalm  137,  which  was  written  after  586,  and 

proves,  if  it  presents  a historical  picture,  that  the  exiles 

of  586  B.  C.  led  a very  miserable  existence* 

The  early  exiles,  according  to  Jeremiah,  were  the 
1 

elite  of  the  land*  Many  were  professional  men  and  were  able 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustment  to  their  new  environment  with- 
out great  difficulty.  They  probably  followed  the  advice  of 
Jeremiah  and  built  houses  to  dwell  in,  planted  gardens,  and 
enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  We  believe  that  this  group 
became  the  nucleus  out  of  which  the  great  Jewish— Babylonian 
literature  was  developed.  These  early  exiles  were  granted  the 

freedom  necessary  for  such  a development  because  of  their 

2 

surrender  to  Nebuchadrezzar  in  597  B*  C. 

3 

We  believe  that  Ezekiel  worked  among  these  exiles  and 
that  he  helped  them  to  become  established  in  their  new  homes. 


always  assuring  them,  as  Jeremiah  had,  that  they  could  worship 

4 

Yahweh  in  15 aby Ionia  . Perhaps  we  have  made  the  change  from 

Jerusalem  to  Babylon, which  the  exiles  of  597  B.  0.  were  forced 

to  pass  through  appear  very  easy  and  simple,  but  such  was  not 

1.  Jeremiah  24*  If  and  Ezekiel  11.  14f.  regard  the  exiles  of 
597  B*  C.  as  a superior  people  when  compared  with  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  at  the  same  time* 

2*  Gausse:  Les  Disperses  D! Israel  (1929),  maintains,  and  we 
believe  rightly  so,  that  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  had  adjusted 
themselves  to  their  Babylonian  environment  before  586  B.  C* 
and  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
literary  work  which  took  place  in  Babylonia. 

3.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  worked  as  a priest  among  the  exiles 
See  Welch:  Jeremiah,  His  Time  and  His  Work,  (1928),  p*  174f. 

and  Finkelstein:  The  Pharisees ,( 1938 ) , vol  1,  p.  328,  for  other 
views* 

4*  The  history  available  at  this  time  would  give  both  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  the  right  to  proclaim  Yahweh’ s power  outside  of 
Pale  3tine. 
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the  case  as  Diirr  points  out,  uDie  Tatsache  sel'bst  bedeutete, 
moralisch  gewertet,  fiir  den  antiken  Menschen  einen  schweren 
Schlag.  Mehr  als  bei  uns  besagte  damals  die  Trennung  vom 
Mutterlande.  Nicht  das  Volk  gab  dem  -band©  das  Gepr&ge, 
sondern  das  Land  machte  das  Volk.  Im  v&terlichen  Boden 
wurzelte  seine  Kraft,  an  ihra  haftete  namemtlich  sein  Gottes- 
glaube,  durch  die  Losreissung  von  ersterera  wurde  man  auch  von 
der  Gottheit  getrennt  und  damit  war  der  st^irkste  Halt  und  die 
eigentliche  Quelle  der  nationalen  Kraft  zerstBrt.  Volksturn 
und  Heimat  waren  gegenseitig  bedingt  und  darum  bedeutete 
Exilierung  den  Tod  des  Volkes.  Israel  empfand  hier  ganz  wie 


1 


die  anderen  VBlker." 


However,  the  position  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  597  B.  C. 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  exiles  from  Israel  who 
went  into  captivity  when  the  city  of  Samaria  fell.  The  north- 
ern exiles  had  no  priests  to  encourage  them  and  to  restore 
their  hopes  in  the  future.  The  southern  kingdom  possessed 
Deuteronomy,  the  foundation  of  book  religion,  as  well  as  a 
priest,  who  later  became  a prophet  and  gave  them  elaborate 
plans  for  a future  restoration  of  the  people  of  all  Israel, 
^eremiah  did  his  part  in  leading  the  way  toward  a spiritual 
religion,  but  the  work  of  Ezekiel, in  this  program, was  vital* 


1.  Diirr:  Die  Stellung  des  Propheten  Ezekiel,  (1923).  p.  147. 

We  believe  that  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  had  adjusted  themselve 
so  that  when  the  catastrophe  of  586  B.  C.  came  and  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  were  destroyed,  they  were  able  to  preserve 
their  religion.  We  can  not  understand  how  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  exiles  of  586  B.  C.  to  have  preserved  the 
religion  of  Yahv/eh,  alone. 
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The  First  Gall  of  Ezekiel 


The  Jewish  captives  were  both  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged. Yahweh , their  God,  had  failed  them  in  the  time  of 
need.  After  they  had  completed  their  long,  wearisome  march 
across  the  barren  military  road  leading  to  Babylonia  they  were 

greeted  by  a civilization  that  was  filled  with  all  the  joy  and 

1 

splendor  which  accompanies  a world  power.  They  saw  the 
elaborate  celebrations  which  took  place  as  the  heathen  Baby- 
lonians sang  praises  to  their  gods,  gods  which  were  represented 
by  wood  and  stone.  They  recalled  the  stories  of  their  birth 
as  a nation  and  the  power  which  their  god,  Yahweh,  had  manifes 
ed  as  he  led  their  ancestors,  weak  and  only  partially  organized 
into  a land  that  was  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Why  had 
Yahweh  failed  on  this  occasion?  Why  did  he  not  reveal  the  same 


power  when  Nebuchadrezzar  marched  into  Palestine  that  he  had 
revealed  at  the  Red-Sea?  Why  had  he  permitted  his  people  to 
be  taken  into  exile?  These  questions  arose  in  the  minds  of 
the  captives  as  they  endeavored  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 


conditions  which  had  been  forced  upon  them. 


Though  they  had  been  torn  away  from  their  homeland, 
they  were  not  treated  as  slaves  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  term 
but  were  given  a semi-freedom  as  long  as  they  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Babylonian  officials.  They  were  free  to  erect 


» 


houses  (Jeremiah  29.  5)  and  to  plant  gardens  from  which  they 

v/ere  able  to  harvest  the  produce  (Jeremiah  29.  5).  The 

1.  For  a description  of  ^abylon  at  the  time  of  the  exile  3ee 
Langdon:  Lectures  on  Babyionia  ana  Palestine,  (1906)  also  in 
‘The  Expositor,  7th  series.  (19o9)  pp.  143-158. 
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craftsmen  and  the  skilled  artisans  were  probably  given  work  in 
the  building  program  of  Nebuchadrezzar  but  there  is  no  evidence 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  were  moleste 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  away  from  their  home- 
land. Some  of  the  captives  took  advantage  of  the  liberties 
which  had  been  given  to  them  and  stirred  up  a spirit  of  discon- 
tent among  their  fellow-exiles.  However,  Nebuchadrezzar  prompt 

ly  interfered  and  the  anti-Babylonian  leaders  were  put  to 
1 

death.  To  counteract  this  anti -Babylonian  spirit,  we  believe 
that  Nebuchadrezzar  requested  priests  from  Jerusalem  who  would 
work  among  the  exiles  and  assist  them  to  settled  down  in  their 
new  homes. 

Ezekiel,  a Jewish  priest,  was  one  of  the  religious 

leaders  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Babylonian  government. 

While  at  work  among  the  exiles  Ezekiel  saw  the  splendor  of  the 

processions  which  the  Babylonians  held  in  honor  of  their  gods. 

He  heard  the  developed  ritualistic  services  of  the  Babylonian 

ed 

priests  as  they  worship/ their  deities.  But  these  Babylonian 

influences  were  not  all  of  the  forces  that  played  upon  the 

sensitive  soul  of  Ezekiel.  As  a Jewish  priest  he  knew  the 

2 

literature  of  his  race.  The  life  of  Moses  and  the  life  of 

Isaiah  had  a positive  effect  upon  the  process  of  moulding 

1.  Jeremiah  29.  22.  Zedekiah  and  Ahab  v/ere  no  doubt  killed 
for  committing  a political  crime  of  some  sort* 

2.  Ezekiel  would  have  known  Moses  from  the  JE  and  D accounts 
of  the  Pentateuch  as  they  were  available  before  the  exile. 

3.  See  Miiller:  Ezechiel-Studien  (1904)  for  an  account  of 

the  influence  which  Isaiah  had  upon  Ezekiel,  especially  p. 
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Ezekiel's  character  and  in  developing  a sensitiveness  which  is 

necessary  before  Yahv/eh  can  reveal  himself  to  man* 

Months  passed,  years  passed,  but  finally  that  moment 

came  and  Ezekiel,  just  as  the  other  great  leaders  of  his  race, 

received  an  experience  which  swept  through  his  entire  being 

and  which  drove  him  into  his  life  work  as  a leader  and  as  a 

1 

director  of  Jewish  religious  thought.” 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  Ezekiel 
' 2 3 

was  among  the  captives  stationed  by  the  river  Chebar.  There, 

"The  word  of  Yahweh  certainly  came  to  me  (Ezekiel),  son  of 

Buzi,  the  priest  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans  by  the  river 

4 

Chebar,  and  there  the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  upon  me." 

Ezekiel's  description  of  the  vision  which  accompanied 


his  experience,  1.  4-28ab,  is,  due  to  his  knowledge  and  en- 
vironment, much  more  elaborate  than  the  accounts  given  by  his 

5 

predecessors  of  similar  experiences.  The  traditional  scholar 

6 

has  had  very  little  difficulty  in  explaining  this  vision  but 
since  that  view  has  been  challenged  the  interpretations  of 


1.  Graham:  The  Prophets  and  Israel's  Culture,  (1934),  p.  67f. 

2.  Ezekiel  does  not  refer  to  himself  as  a captive.  We  believ 
he  worked  among  the  exiles  and  that  his  headquarters  may  have 
been  in  Tel-Abib. 

3.  Probably  one  of  the  great  canals  in  Babylonia.  Attempts 
to  locate  this  canal  have  not  been  successful.  See  Barnes: 

JTS , 35,  (1934),  p.  166. 

4.  For  a discussion  of  Ezekiel  1.  1-3  see  above,  p.  138.  We 
believe  that  this  passage  was  originally  in  the  first  person 
but  that  the  scribe  added  Ezekiel  for  the  purpose  of  clarity 
and  then  added  'upon  him'  instead  of  upon  me  in  order  to  be 
consistent • 

5.  Exodus  3.  2-4a,  5,  7-8,  16-17;  Jeremiah  1;  Isaiah  6. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  opposition  to  chapter  one  which  is 
found  among  the  early  Jewish  writings  was  due  to  the  foreign 
influence  which  the  description  reveals  and  not  due  to  the 
description  of  deity. 
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Ezekiel  1 have  varied  considerably* 

The  Babylonian  Setting  of  the  Vision-  The  material 

contained  in  chapter  1,  especially  the  illustrations  used  by 

Ezekiel,  reveals  a Babylonian  environment  and  we  believe  that 

1 

it  is  extremely  difficult  to  escape  that  conclusion.  Herntrich 
recognized  it,  and  believing  that  Ezekiel  worked  in  Jerusalem, 
he  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  chapter  and  regarded  it  as  a 


2 

later  addition  to  the  text.  Bertholet,  who  admitted  that 
Ezekiel  served  in  both  communities,  interpreted  chapter  1 as  a 
description  of  the  vision  connected  with  Ezekiel's  second  call 


a call  which  was  heard  by  the  prophet  after  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 

3 

lem  and  after  he  had  gone  to  Babylonia.  Neither  of  these 
explanations  are  satisfactory. 

4 

We  regard  chapter  1.  4-28ab  as  a literary  unit  that 


contains  a description  of  Ezekiel's  first  vision.  The  note  of 
spontaneity  and  of  originality  is  too  strong  and  the  general 
spirit  within  this  description  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
is  evident  in  the  later  writings  in  which  anti-foreign  thought 
has  become  crystalized,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  placing  this 


el. 


1.  We  accept  the  conclusions  of  Dtirr:  Ezechiels  Vision  von  der 
Erscheinung  G-ottes,  (1917),  as  final. 

21  Herntrich:  ’Ezechiel-probleme , (1932),  pp.  73-81. 

3.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel,  (1936),  p.  9. 

4.  Hblscher:  Hesekiel  der  Dichter  und  das  Buch,  (1924)  pp, 

45-48,  regards  vv.  5-27  as  an  interpolation.  Herrmann:  Ezechi 
(1924),  p.  21  interprets  6-26  as  a unit  which  was  inserted  by 
Ezekiel  after  he  had  written  his  first  edition.  Berry:  JBL,  51 
(1932)  omits  15-21  as  an  insertion  and  regards  it  as  the  product 
of  a later  writer,  see  p.  54f.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel,  (1930) 
p.  108  does  not  point  out  a single  editorial  addition  in  this 
passage.  The  date  and  the  authenticity  of  this  passage  has  been 
challenged  but  its  unity  has  been  widely  accepted. 
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account  in  any  other  period  than  that  of  the  first  Babylonian 
exile.  A later  date  is  forced  to  explain  the  usage  of  foreign 
elements  which  are  very  apparent  in  this  description. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  we  have  found  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  chapter  has  been  the  attempt  which 


many  scholars  have  made  to  read  Ezekiel’s  theology  into  the 

text.  The  chapter  does  give  us  an  insight  into  Ezekiel's 

conception  of  God,  but  we  have  no  right  to  read  a detailed 

system  of  theology  into  the  description  of  the  vision  which 

1 

accompanied  Ezekiel's  first  call. 


Ezekiel's  Theophany-  James  Smith  has  done  a commendab 

2 

piece  of  work  on  the  interpretation  of  Ezekiel's  theophany, 
and  we  believe  that  he  is  correct  when  he  writes,  "The  vision 
in  chapter  1 is  the  key  to  Ezekiel.  To  regard  it  as  an  inter- 
polation is  to  miss  the  whole  force  and  meaning  of  the  book, 
and  to  consider  it  as  inserted  simply  to  give  authority  to  the 
prophecy  does  not  explain  the  elaborate  detail,  the  gorgeous 
imagery,  and  the  insistence  on  the  might  and  omnipotence  of 


le 


5 

Yahweh."  However,  Smith  encounters  difficulty  when  he  removes 


the  passage  from  the  period  of  the  first  Judaean  exile  and 
places  it  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  regarding  the  author  as 
a priest  of  the  northern  Kingdom. 


1.  Ezekiel  gives  us  a description  of  a theophany,  not  a 
theological  treatise.  Such  a description  was  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  Yahweh  was  active  out  side  of  Palestine.  His  ancient 
home  was  Sinai.  See.  Robinson:  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets,  (1923). 
p.  144.  Ezekiel  believed  that  Yahweh  was  all  powerful,  but  hi 
description  would  not  have  convinced  the  exiles,  if  they  had 
not  believed. 

2.  Smith:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  pp.  80-89 

3.  Ibid,  p.  80^ 
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James  Smith  says,  "Ezekiel  was  familiar  with  the 

details  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  with  the  composite  animals 

figures  of  Assyria,  and  with  the  religious  conceptions  of 

1 

Israel  and  Assyria."  But  why  would  a northern  priest  with  a 

2 

"radical  dislike  of  Jerusalem."  use  imagery  connected  with 
Solomon’s  Temple,  a religious  shrine  which  had  been  rejected 

by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  shortly  after  the  death  of 

3 

Solomon?  As  for  the  religious  conceptions  of  Assyria  there 

is  no  material,  now  available,  that  indicates  a contact  between 

the  exiles  from  Samaria  and  the  splendor  of  the  Assyrian 

religion  at  Nineveh.  The  northern  exiles  were  transported  to 

4 

depopulated  regions  where  they  settled  and  were  probably  taught 

to  accept  the  religion  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  The 

Judaean  exiles  of  597  B.  C.,  however,  were  taken  to  Babylonia, 

5 

many  to  •uabylon  herself,  where  they  would  have  been  in  position 
to  witness  the  processions  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
Babylonian  religion. 

The  religious  ideas  of  Israel,  i.e.  the  northern  King- 
dom, were  preserved  in  the  E document  which  we  believe  was 

1.  Ibid,  p.  86. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  58. 

3.  1 Kings  12.  26f.  We  doubt  whether  the  northern  exiles 
would  have  understood  a message  that  was  clothed  in  symbolism 
connected  with  a temple  which  many  of  them  had  not  seen. 

4.  2 Kings  17.  6,  we  believe  that  the  only  contact  the  exiles 
from  the  north  had  with  Assyrian  culture  was  received  through 
their  association  with  the  Assyrian  army  and  with  the  official 
who  had  charge  of  their  deportation. 

5.  Gf.  2 Kings  24.  15;  Jeremiah  29.  1.  The  colony  of  Jews  at 
Babylon  was  too  large  and  too  Influential  to  have  grown  from 
traders  who  settled  there  as  Torrey  insists.  We  see  no  reason 
for  a Jewish  migration  to  Babylon  in  the  Persian  period  and 
unless  the  Babylonian  captivity  is  admitted  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  ^abylon. 
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available  in  Judah  soon  after  the  fall  of  Samaria.  We  could 

accept  Smith’s  statement  if  he  substituted  Babylonia  for 
1 

Assyria,  a change  which  would  allow  a Judaean  priest,  who 

was  acquainted  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  to  speak  to  exiles 

who  knew  something  of  the  imagery  connected  with  that  temple. 

James  Smith  believed  that  Ezekiel  had  a double  purpose 

in  giving  an  account  of  the  theophany.  First,  "it  serves  as 

a protest  against  the  attitude  of  those  in  Judah  who  regard  the 

calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Northern  Kingdom  as  evidence 

2 

of  the  withdrawal  of  Yahweh’s  favour. " And  second,  "to  show 

that  Yahweh  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods,  to  restore  the 

confidence  of  the  community  in  Yahweh  by  means  of  familiar 

symbols  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  - symbols  by  which  the 

5 

gods  of  the  nations  made  manifest  their  power  and  majesty." 

The  points  are  well  taken  but  they  would  be  greatly  strengthen- 
ed if  the  theophany  were  placed  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  rathe 
than  in  the  reign  of  Mansseh.  The  theophany  may  have  containe 
a protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judah, 
who  regarded  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  captives  of 

597  B.  0.,  not  the  northern  exiles,  as  evidence  of  the  with- 

4 

drawal  of  Yahweh’s  favor.  There  is  no  basis  for  Smith’ 3 

assumption  that  the  people  of  Judah  were  more  antagonistic  to 

1.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion  are  similar  and  authori- 
ties draw  little  distinction  between  them.  James  Smith  often 
refers  to  Babylonian  religion  in  his  treatment  of  the  problem, 

2.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  82 

3.  Ibid,  p.  86. 

4.  Cf.  Ezekiel  11.  15 f . ; Jeremiah  24.  If.  both  passages  indicate 
that  an  antagonistic  spirit  had  arisen  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Judah  and  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  See  Lof thouse : The  irophet 
of  Reconstruction,  (1920) , p.  69,  and  Welch:  Jeremiah,  Nis 
rJlme  and  His  Work,  (1928),  p.  162. 
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the  northern  exiles  after  721  B.  C.  than  they  were  to  the 
northern  Inhabitants  before  the  fall  of  Samaria.  We  believe 
that  Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  and  Josiah  made  efforts  to  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  territory  with  Judah  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Judaean  attitude  toward  the  northern  exiles  who 
had  been  deported  by  the  Assyrian  government. 

We  believe  that  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
to  have  fulfilled  the  demands  of  Smith’s  second  point  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  We  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  fahweh 
was  worshiped  in  the  north  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
but  we  do  believe  that  the  various  deportations  and  coloniza- 
tions, which  occurred  in  Israel,  brought  in  foreign  elements 

1 

which  tended  to  smother  the  prophetic  movement  even  though 

Yahweh  worship  continued.  Then  , too,  the  religious  attitude 

2 

of  Assyria  was  not  that  of  ^abylon  and  to  us,  it  seems  ext erne' 
ly  doubtful  whether  Assyria  would  have  permitted  an  Israelite 
priest  to  work  among  the  exiles  whereas  Jeremiah’s  letter  to 
the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  is  definite  proof  that  the  Babylonian 
authorities  permitted  and  possibly  encouraged  such  activity 
during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

We  can  not  approve  James  Smith’s  statement  regarding 
the  theophany  of  Ezekiel,  if  he  limits  that  experience  to  the 

1.  The  survival  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh  among  the  northern 
exiles  is  questionable  but  that  is  not  true  of  the  Judaean 
exiles. 

2.  Assyria  believed  in  regional  deities.  2 Kings  17.  27f. 
gives  an  account  of  an  Israelite  priest  being  returned  to 
Bethel  in  order  to  teach  the  new  inhabitants  how  to  worship 
Yahweh,  the  deity  of  that  region.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Assyria  would  have  permitted  a prophet  such  as  Ezekiel  to 
travel  about  and  teach  the  Israelite  exiles.  If  Ezekiel  had 
worked  among  those  exiles,  we  would  know  more  about  them  toda 
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reign  of  Manasseh,  but  if  he  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 

we  heartily  approve  his  judgment  that,  "The  account  of  the 

Theophany  is  a natural  and  a splendid,  a gorgeous,  introduction 

to  the  series  of  prophecies  that  follow;  and  it  explains  the 

causes  that  prompted  Ezekiel’s  prophetic  exaltation.  The 

imagery  is  magnificent  and  is  of  a character  one  would  expect 

from  a prophet  gifted  with  Ezekiel’s  imagination  and  exuberant 

expression.  The  pictures  and  words  flow  from  his  lips  or  his 

pen  with  the  utmost  ease,  lahweh  for  him  was  the  Great  God, 

without  superior,  without  equal.  The  majestic  vision  in  its 

stately  march  glorifies  Him,  frees  Him  from  the  confinement  of 

the  Judean  Temple,  and  makes  of  Him  in  a sense  the  Universal 

1 

Deity,  the  God  of  Gods." 

We  conclude  that  Ezekiel  1.  4-28ab.  is  a description, 
written  by  Ezekiel,  of  the  vision  which  accompanied  his  first 
call  and  we  base  our  conclusion  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Ezekiel  referred  to  this  vision  on  other  occasions, 


all  of  which  took  place  after  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin’s 
2 

captivity. 

1.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  88f. 

2.  Ezekiel  3.  23b.  which  we  date  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
A possible  reference  in  chapter  10,  vs.  15,  20,  22  which  would 
date  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  43.  3 which  date 
toward  the  close  of  the  prophet’s  career.  Scholars  must  eithe 
regard  these  references  to  a vision, which  was  seen  by  the 
river  Chebar,as  interpolations  or  permit  chapter  1 to  remain 
at  the  very  beginning  of  Ezekiel’s  ministry.  Berry  JBL,  51, 
(1932),  p.  54f  and  JBL  56,  (1937),  p.  115f.  connect s chapter  1 
with  43.  3 but  does  not  account  for  other  references  to  this 
vision.  Torrey,  of  course,  eliminates  all  references  to  the 
vision  on  the  ground  that  they  are  insertions  in  the  text. 
Bertholet:  Hesekiel , (1936),  p.  5f.  removes  the  vision  to  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  and  must  also  account 
for  earlier  references  to  it. 
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• The  setting  of  the  vision  is  in  Babylonia • 

3.  Ezekiel’s  connection  with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C. 

is  best  explained,  on  the  ground  of  his  actual  presence  among 

2 

them  in  Babylonia. 

4.  The  vision  is  connected  with  the  earliest  date 

3 

which  has  been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel. 

5.  The  best  reason  which  can  be  given  to  explain  the 

position  of  this  theophany  in  Ezekiel’s  book  is  none  other  than 

the  simple  fact  that  it  is  directly  connected  with  Ezekiel’s 

call  and  that  it  rightly  deserves  a place  at  the  opening  of 
4 

the  Book. 


Ezekiel’s  Call-  After  describing  the  theophany 

5 

Ezekiel  gave  an  account  of  his  action.  Moses  was  bold  and 

1.  All  traditional  scholars  accept  this  view.  Diirr:  op.  cit.; 
Herntrich:  op.  cit.;  and  Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  accept  the  view 
that  chapter  1 has  a definite  Babylonian  setting. 

2.  We  believe  that  Sellin:  Geschichte  des  Israelitisch- 
jtidischen  Volkes,  vol.  2 (1932)  p.  35,  is  justified  in  his 
criticism  of  Herntrich  and  we  do  not  believe  Herntrich 's 
answer  is  satisfactory.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  131f. 

Hftlscher:  op.  cit.;  Herrmann:  op.  cit.;  Finkelstein:  op.  cit.; 
Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1937)  and  Shalom  Spiegel:  HTR, 

24,  (19311^  PP.  245-521  are  of  the  opinion  that  Ezekiel  was 

a worker  among  the  exiles  before  586  B.  C. 

3.  Ezekiel  1.  2,  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity. 

If  the  vision  is  removed  from  this  date  there  is  nothing 

to  justify  Ezekiel’s  references  to  a vision  which  he  saw  by 
the  river  Chebar. 

4.  Jewish  tradition  tells  a story  of  the  difficulties  which 
this  description  has  had.  Cf.  Chagigah,  13a.,  Shabbath,  13b., 
and  Menahoth  45a.  To  us  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
chapter  was  added  by  a later  writer.  Berry:  JBL,  51,  (1932), 
believes  the  description  was  taken  from  chapter  43  and  placed 
in  chapter  to  give  Ezekiel  an  experience  similar  to  those  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  We  do  not  accept  his  arguments.  We 
believe  that  this  chapter  held  first  place  and  that  the 
scholars  were  not  able  to  alter  it,  in  spite  of  its  foreign 
element • 

5.  Ezekiel  1.  28c. 
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inquisitive  as  he  saw  the  burning  bush, 
the  presence  of  G-od  he  became  frightened 


but  when  he  discovered 
2 3 

. Isaiah  and 


4 


Jeremiah  trembled  before  the  presence  of  Yahweh.  Ezekiel 

5 

fell  upon  his  face  and  God  spoke,  "Son  of  man,  stand  upon  your 

6 

feet  and  I will  speak  with  you*”  Ezekiel,  aided  by  the  spirit 


> 


responded  and  Yahweh  spoke,  "Son  of  man,  I am  sending  you  to 
7 


the  House  of  Israel  to  a rebelling  nation  which  has  rebelled 


against  me,  they  and  their  fathers  have  rebelled  against  me 

8 

until  this  very  day."  There  was  no  intermission  between  the 
theophany  and  the  call;  and  the  voice,  after  commanding  Ezekie 


1.  Exodus  3.  3 (J) 

2.  Exodus  3.  6 (E).  Exodus  4.  1,  10  (J)  state  that  Moses  was 
not  eager  to  accept  the  commission. 

3.  Isaiah  6.  5. 

4.  Jeremiah  1.  6.  Jeremiah,  after  excusing  himself  because 
of  his  youth,  seems  to  have  been  frightened  by  the  commission 
which  he  knew  would  arouse  a spirit  of  antagonism  among  the 
people. 

5.  Samuel  Daiches:  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 17,  (1905), 

p.  448  interprets  'son  of  man*  as  a title.  "Why  then  did 
Ezekiel  use  only  the  expression  Q N *1*111  if  he  wanted 
to  emphasize  his  human  weakness"?  Thi s is,  however , quite 
intelligible  if  we  regard  it  as  an  imitation  of  a Babylonian 

mar  ameii.  Whether  now  0 t.n li.  here  stands  for 

'free  born  son'  (’Whence  we  might  conclude  that  Ezekiel  was  a 
'free  citizen'  of  Babylon  or  Tel-Abib) , or  in  a weakened 
meaning  simply  'man'  matters  little.  I would,  however,  be 

inclined  to  assume  that  tJ  *T  )V  ^2.  has  here  really  the 

first  meaning  (free  born  son,  'Free  Citizen' ) and  is  intended 
as  a title.  'This  would  be  in  perfect  agreement  with 
Ezekiel's  formalism."  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  61  states 
"The  phrase  ' ben  adam'  son  of  man  (2.  1,  etc.)-  corresponds 

to  the  Akkadian  'mar  avelim'-  son  of  a freeman,  free  citizen." 
See  G.  A.  Cooke:  op.  cit.,  p.  31  who  points  out  the  fact  that 
Ezekiel's  use  of  the  term  'son  of  Man’  is  peculiar  and  that 
it  does  not  coincide  with  the  meaning  generally  given  to 
the  phase  in  later  wri tings. 

6.  Ezekiel  2.  1. 

7.  Reading  with  the  LXX. 

8.  Ezekiel  2.  3. 
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to  stand,  gave  the  commission*  Ezekiel  was  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Israel,  to  a nation  that  v/as  known  for  its  rebellious  nature, 
and  he  was  to  deliver  Yahweh’s  message  to  them. 

The  House  of  Israel-  James  Smith  interprets  the 

1 

’House  of  Israel’  as  a reference  to  the  northern  Kingdom  and 

his  argument  that  Ezekiel  was  a prophet  among  the  northern 

exiles  rests  upon  that  interpretation* 

The  Rev*  Mr.  John  Batter sbv  Harford  has  made  a thorough 

2 

examination  of  this  phrase  and  we  shall  briefly  summarize  his 
conclusions.  Amos,  the  first  to  employ  the  phrase  in  prophetic 
literature,  used  the  expression  eight  times  each  of  v/hich  refe 
to  the  northern  Kingdom.  Ho sea,  a later  contemporary  of  Amos, 
used  ’House  of  Israel’  four  times  and  it  always  referred  to 
the  north.  Isaiah  1-39  used  the  phrase  three  times  but  on 
each  of  these  occasions  the  meaning  Is  not  limited  to  the 
north,  although  Isaiah  did  use  the  term  Israel  when  referring 
to  the  north.  Micah  employed  the  expression  three  times,  but 
its  meaning  is  not  clear.  Zephaniah  did  not  use  the  term. 

Jeremiah  used  the  phrase  on  twenty  occasions,  twelve  of  which 
referred  to  both  north  and  south.  In  the  former  prophets  the 
expression  is  used  either  to  refer  to  the  ten  tribes  or  to 
the  entire  nation.  The  phrase  ’House  of  Israel’  occurs  only 
in  the  P sections  of  the  Pentateuch  and  there  it  refers  to 

the  whole  body  of  Israelites.  Ezekiel  used  ’House  of  Israel’ 

1.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  56,  "The  phrase  ’House  of  Israel’ 
appears  to  refer  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  to  have  no 
reference  to  Judah." 

2.  Harford:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1935),  pp.  77-101. 
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eighty- three  times  and  in  a vast  majority  of  the  times  that 
he  used  the  phrase,  it  referred  either  to  the  southern  tribes, 
or  to  all  the  tribes.  Harford’s  study  placed  the  writing  of 
Ezekiel  in  the  same  period  as  the  writing  of  Jeremiah  and  we 
believe  that  the  phrase  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  unification 
movement  which  started  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and  that  the 
phrase  became  very  popular  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  Later  writings  in  the  Old  Testament  do  not  use  the 
phrase  as  frequently  as  either  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel. 

Zechariah  9-14  used  ’House  of  Judah’  three  times  but  he  never 
used  ’House  of  Israel’,  and  whenever  the  priestly  writer  used 
the  phrase,  he  used  it  in  its  idealistic  sense,  as  a reference 
to  all  the  tribes*. 

Harford  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  interpretation. 

John  Skinner’s  study  of  Jeremiah  caused  the  Scotch  critic  to 

conclude  that  "House  of  Israel  is  generally  coupled  with  'House 

of  Judah’  in  which  case  of  course  it  denotes  North  Israel  (5. 

11;  11.  10,  17;  13.  11;  31.  31):  standing  alone  it  is  never 

used  of  North  Israel  exclusively,  but  either  of  all  Israel 

(2.  4;  9.  25;  31.  33)  or  with  special  reference  to  Judah  (2. 

1 

26;  5.  15;  18.  6)."  Charles  Torrey  does  not  discuss  the 

question  but  interprets  the  'House  of  Israel'  as  a reference 

2 

to  the  people  of  Palestine. 

V/e  conclude  that  the  phrase,  'The  House  of  Israel’  did 
not  possess  concrete  significance  in  the  period  ca.  600  B.  C. 

1.  Skinner:  Prophecy  and  Religion,  (1922),  p.  83. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo- Ezekiel^  ( 1930 ) , p.  25,  34. 
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and  that  the  phrase  was  employed  either  to  refer  to  the 
to 

Judaeans , /the  Israelites,  or  to  a combination  of  both. 

Herrmann  realized  this  and  his  correct  interpretation  of 

•House  of  Israel*  in  Ezekiel  4.  1-3  as  a reference  to  the 
1 

Judaeans  has  brought  a strong  protest  from  James  Smith,  who 

2 

regards  this  interpretation  as  extraordinary.  However, 

Smith’s  criticism  is  not  justified  and  we  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  Harford  and  believe  that  the  phrase  must  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  context. 

The  Commission-  Yahweh’s  description  of  the  House  of 

3 

Israel  clearly  indicates  that  they  were  the  Judaeans,  "The 

children  to  whom  I am  about  to  send  you  are  stubborn  and  hard 

hearted,  but  you  shall  say  unto  them,  ’Thus  saith  the  Lord 
4 

Yahweh,  whether  they  w ill  hear  or  whether  they  will  be 

negligent  (for  they  are  a rebellious  house)  they  shall  know 
5 

that  you  are  a prophet  in  their  midst.  And  you,  son  of  man, 

be  not  afraid  of  them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their  words,  for 

6 

praters  and  traitors  are  with  you  and  you  are  about  to  sit 
7 

upon  scorpions,  do  not  fear  their  words  nor  be  dismayed  at 


1.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  56  bases  his  argument  on  phrases 
which  refer  to  the  northern  Kingdom  but  does  not  include  the 
numerous  occasions  in  which  the  phrase  obviously  refers  to  the 
Judaeans  or  to  both  kingdoms. 

2.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel  (1924),  p.  31  states  "In  1-3  dagegen 

ist  ’Haus  Israel"*  wie~Tmmer  sonst  bei  Ezechiel  die  Bezeichnung 
der  Jud&er." 

3.  We  do  not  believe  that  Yahweh  would  send  a prophet  to  a 
nation  whose  capital  had  been  destroyed  and  interpret  the 
passage  as  belonging  in  Zedekiah’s  period. 

4.  Reading  with  the  LXX. 

5.  Reading  with  the  LXX  and  the  Syriac. 

6.  Following  0.  R.  Driver:  JTS,  35,  (1934),  pp.  54-55. 

7.  Ibid,  Driver  suggests  the  translation,  "be  not  afraid  of 
them,  neither  of  their  words  be  afraid;  for  ’praters  and 
rebels’  or  recusants  and  rebels  are  with  thee  and  thou  art 
sitting  on  scorpions." 
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their  faces  (for  they  are  a rebellious  house).  But  you  shall 

speak  my  words  to  them  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they 

1 

will  be  negligent  (for  they  are  a rebellious  house). n 

2 3 4 

Ezekiel  hesitated  just  as  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah 

had  when  they  received  their  call.  Since  there  was  no  response, 

Yahweh  continued,  "But  you,  son  of  man,  hear  that  which  I am 

about  to  say  to  you,  do  not  be  rebellious  like  the  rebellious 

5 

house.  Open  you  mouth  and  eat  that  which  I am  giving  to  you." 

The  command  of  Yahweh  was  stern  and  Ezekiel  did  not 

dare  rebel.  The  prophet  tells  us  the  story,  "And  when  I looked, 

behold,  a hand  was  stretching  out  toward  me  and  behold  in  it 

was  a roll  of  a book.  He  spread  it  out  before  me  and  it  was 

6 

written  upon  both  sides,  and  there  was  written  upon  it, 

7 8 

lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  And  he  said  unto  me,  son 
9 

of  man,  eat  this  roll  and  go  speak  to  the  House  of  Israel. 

10 

I opened  my  mouth  and  he  caused  me  to  eat  the  roll.  Then  he 
said  to  me,  son  of  man,  make  your  belly  eat  and  cause  your 
inward  parts  to  be  filled  with  this  roll  which  I am  giving  you 

Then  I ate  it  and  it  was  sweet  as  honey  in  my  mouth.  And  he 

11 

said  to  me,  3on  of  man,  go,  get  yourself  to  the  House  of  Israe 


1.  Ezekiel  2.  4-6. 

2.  Exodus  3.  6 (E) ; 3.  13f.  (E) ; 4.  If.  (J);  4.  lOf.  (J). 

3.  Isaiah  6.  5. 

4.  Jeremiah  1.  6. 

5.  Ezekiel  2.  8. 

6.  Literally  on  the  face  and  without,  or  on  the  front  and  bac 

7.  Reading  with  the  LXX,  Targum  and  others. 

8.  Reading  with  the  LXX,  Vulgate  and  others. 

9.  Reading  Y/ith  the  LXX. 

10.  Reading  with  the  LXX. 

11.  We 
journey 


jading  with  the  LXX.  ^ - i 

) interpret  the  expression  M J. 7 fj  as  a reference  to  a 
!j  of  some  distance.  See  Jmnes  'Smith , op.  cit.,  p.  96. 
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for  you  shall  speak  ray  words  to  them.  You  are  not  being  sent 

to  a people  of  unintelligible  speech  or  of  heavy  tongue  but  to 

the  House  of  Israel,  not  to  many  people  of  a strange  speech 

and  difficult  tongue  whose  words  you  can  not  understand,  for 

surely  if  I had  sent  you  to  them  they  would  have  listened  to 

you.  But  the  House  of  Israel  is  not  willing  to  listen  to  you 

for  none  of  them  is  willing  to  listen  to  me,  and  all  the  House 

of  Israel  are  of  a hard  forehead  and  a stiff  heart.  Behold  I 

have  made  your  face  hard  in  comparison  with  their  faces  and 

your  forehead  strong  in  comparison  with  their  foreheads.  I 

have  made  your  forehead  as  an  adamant,  harder  than  flint,  do 

not  fear  them  nor  be  dismaved  at  their  faces  (for  they  are  a 

1 

rebellious  house).” 

Interpretations  of  Ezekiel  1.  4-5.  9.  The  traditional 

views  regards  Ezekiel  as  a member  of  the  exiles  in  Babylonia 
critics 

and  the/,  who  adopt  this  view,  generally  accept  1.  1-3.  15  as 

Ezekiel's  description  of  the  religious  experience  which  he 

2 3 

received  by  the  river  Chebar.  3.  10-15  is  not  a part  of  this 

initial  experience,  but  aside  from  these  verses  our  view  does 

not  conflict  with  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  unity 

and  of  the  authenticity  of  this  section  of  Ezekiel's  writings. 

Richard  Kraetzschmar  recognized  the  similarity  which 
existed  between  2.  3-7  and  3.  4-9  and  interpreted  them  as 

1.  Ezekiel  3.  3-9. 

2.  Hines:  AJSL,  40,  (1923),  p.  50f.  insists  that  from  a 

psychological  viewpoint,  Ezekiel  1.  4-3.  15  can  be  regarded 
as  a unit. 

3.  3.  10-15  contains  a commission  to  go  to  the  golah  which 

we  interpret  as  another  commission  which  is  independent  of 
the  commission  to  go  to  the  House  of  Israel.  
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parallel  passages  which  supported  his  two  recension  theory, 
Kraetzschmar  argued  that  5.  4-9  contained  no  progress  in  either 
thought  or  action  when  compared  to  2,  3-7.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  commission  in  3.  4-9  is  more  definite  and  more  com- 
pulsory than  the  one  given  in  2.  3-7.  The  two  recension  theory 
has  been  generally  discarded  but  we  do  not  rest  our  case  on 
that  alone.  2.  1-5  states  the  commission,  Ezekiel  is  sent  to 
the  House  of  Israel  and  is  commanded  to  speak  to  them.  As  far 
as  we  know  Ezekiel  did  not  oppose  this  commission  orally,  but 
he  did  express  his  reluctance  to  accept  the  charge  in  some 
way  and  Yahweh  repeated  the  commission,  as  he  had  done  on 


2 


other  occasions,  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  the  command  to 

go  and  to  speak  to  the  House  of  Israel. 

D.  H.  Miiller  discovered  the  problem  contained  in  the 

three  commissions,  2.  3;  3.  4;  and  3.  11  but  did  not  give  a 

satisfactory  answer  as  far  as  3.  11  was  concerned.  He  wrote, 

"Aus  dieser  scharfen  Betonung  der  Sendung  erkl&rt  sich  eine 

der  schwierigsten  Stellen  im  Buche  Ezechiel,  wo  alle  Versionen 

und  Comment at or en  entweder  gindern  Oder  etwas  supponiren  miissen 

3 

was  nicht  dasteht."  Miiller  concluded  that  the  expressions 
"I  send  thee  to  the  House  of  Israel"  2.  3;  "I  send  thee  unto 
them"  2.  4;  and  "go,  get  thee  unto  the  House  of  Israel"  3.  4 


Kraetzschmar : Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1900),  p.  30 

2.  Moses  hesitated  and  received  two  commands  both  of  which 
are  recorded  in  J (Exodus  2.  16  and  4.  12).  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  hesitated  and  Yahweh  repeated  the  command.  Cf. 
Isaiah  6.  5f.  and  Jeremiah  1.  6f.  See  also  Miiller:  Ezechiel- 
Studien,  (1904),  p.  29f. 

7~.  i.'iViler : op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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are  based  on  prophetic  custom  and  refer  to  the  same  charge. 

We  accept  Mhller's  interpretation  of  2.  3;  2.  4;  and.  3.  4 but 

we  insist  that  3.  11  does  not  belong  in  the  same  category. 

The  charge  given  in  3.  11  refers  to  the  'golah'  to  the  children 

of  the  captivity  and  not  to  the  House  of  Israel  and  Mil  Her 

apparently  overlooked  that  difference. 

Gustav  Hdlscher  accepted  the  Babylonian  environment 

which  surrounded  Ezekiel1 3 call  but  he  rejected  much  of  the 

material  which  we  believe  to  be  a part  of  the  call.  HBlscher 

examined  the  three  commissions  (Sendungen)  in  2.  1-5;  3.  4-9; 

and  3.  10-11  and  concluded  that  they  were  not  genuine.  Then, 

to  our  astonishment,  he  adds,  "In  alien  drei  Fallen  sind  die 

Exulanten  gemeint,  und  ihre  Sinnesart  wird  wenigstens  in  den 

1 

beiden  ersten  Fallen  deutlich  als  wider spenstig  bezeichnet . " 

The  first  two  commissions  do  not  concern  the  exiles,  but  the 
House  of  Israel,  i.e.  the  Judaeans,  the  inhabitants  who  were 
the  stubborn  rebellious  sons  of  Israel.  If  HBlscher  would 
be  willing  to  confine  his  interpretation  to  Ezekiel's  first 
call  and  to  Ezekiel’s  activity  in  Jerusalem,  then  he  could 
rightly  say,  that  the  "Weissagung  des  echten  Hesekiels  iiber 

haupt  nicht  den  Exulanten,  sondern  den  den  Jerusalemern  in 

2 

Heimat  gilt."  H&lscher  believed  that  the  kernel  of  Ezekiel's 
call  was  to  be  found  in  2.  8b-3.  3,  "Die  Hand  reicht  ihm  eine 
Schriftrolle , vorn  und  hinten  beschrieben  mit  Klage,  Seufzer 

und  Wehe.  Dies  - und  nur  dieses  - soil  der  inhalt  der  Weissag 

1.  H01scher:  Hesekiel  der  Dichter  und  das  Buch,  (1924),  p.  50. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  51.  ~ 
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ung  Hesekiels  sein:  nur  Drohung,  kein  Hell," 

prophetic 

During  the  first  period  of  Ezekiel 1 s/activity  his 

message  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  it  was 

a genuine  prophetic  message  of  doom.  On  that  ground  we  approve 

HBlscher’s  interpretation  but  Hblscher  does  not  account  for 

Ezekiel’s  message  of  hope  and  his  plan  for  the  restoration 

which  we  believe  are  a definite  part  of  Ezekiel’s  ministry. 

Charles  C.  Torrey's  interpretation  is  interesting.  He 

eliminates  ’to  them  of  the  captivity’  5.  11  as  the  product  of 

a later  editor  and  then  combines  2.  3 "I  send  thee  to  the 

children  of  Israel",  3.  4 "go,  get  thee  to  the  House  of  Israel 

with  3.  17  "I  have  made  thee  a watchman  unto  the  House  of 

Israel"  and  concludes,  "This  means  unauest ionably , that  the 

message  is  to  be  delivered  in  person  to  those  for  whom  it  is 

intended.  The  prophet  is  sent  on  a desperate  errand.  ’All 

the  House  of  Israel’  (3.  7)  is  arrayed  against  him,  in  open 

apostasy  and  insolent  self-confidence.  He  must  face  them 

courageously,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  His  warning 

2 

will  save  some  from  the  doom  which  will  overtake  the  rest." 

Ezekiel  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Israel  (the  Judaeans 
not  as  a watchman,  but  as  a prophet  with  a message  of  warning 
and  we  believe  that  he  delivered  the  message  in  person  (not 
in  imagination)  and  that  he  delivered  it  directly  to  the 
rebellious  House  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  had  been  convinced  tha 

1.  Ibid,  p.  51. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel,  (1930),  p.  25. 
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the  Deuteronomic  reform  was  the  correct  way  of  living,  v/hy 
would  the  people  seek  to  unite  with  the  Egyptians,  who  had  been 
responsible  for  Josiah's  death,  so  quickly  after  the  battle  of 
Megiddo?  Nebuchadrezzar  found  it  necessary  to  invade  Palestine 
twice  within  twelve  years  and  though  his  invasion  was  for 
political  reasons,  nevertheless  religion  and  politics,  in 
Judah,  were  closely  allied.  The  priests,  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  resorted  to  all  possible  means  in  their  attempt  to 
gain  the  favor  of  Yahweh  and  Ezekiel  gives  us  an  excellent 
description  of  their  action  in  chapter  8 of  his  book. 

As  for  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  we  can  not  approve  Torrey’s 

interpretation.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  prophets,  who  had 

been  deprived  of  their  right  to  critize  the  regime,  the  reign 

of  Manasseh  was  wicked  and  blood  thirsty.  But  we  must  also 

remember  that  Manasseh  ruled  for  approximately  fifty-five 

years,  and  we  believe  that  if  his  reign  had  been  extremely 

cruel  he  would  have  been  overthrown,  for  the  Judaeans  knew 

something  about  overthrowing  kings  who  were  not  popular.  The 

Chronicler  realized  the  length  and  prosperity  of  Manasseh' s 

1 

reign  and  invented  a story  of  his  conversion  in  order  to 
account  for  that  peaceful  period  in  Israelite  history. 

The  prophets,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  silent  during  the 

reign  of  Manasseh  and  we  believe  that  Torrey  is  correct  in 

his  interpretation  that  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  are  pseudep- 

igraphic  if  they  are  to  be  placed  in  that  period.  But  what 

reason_would_ there  be  for  an  author  living  ca.  230  B.  C.  to 
I.  2 Chronicles  33.  Ilf.  This  story  would  probably  have  been 
available  for  a priest  living  din  Jerusalem  ca.  230,  and  If 
so,  why  would  he  give  the  impression  of  a wicked  reign  in 
his  book  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel? 
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write  this  book?  The  idea  of  individual  responsibility  devel- 
oped after  Deuteronomy  and  took  care  of  many  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  explaining  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a writer  living  as  late  as  the  last  part  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  by  the  conditions  which  existed  prior 
to  the  Deuteronomic  reform  and  therefore  we  can  not  accept 
Torrey’s  interpretation* 

Volkmar  Herntrich  eliminated  the  Babylonian  element  in 

his  interpretation  of  the  authentic  Ezekiel  passages  and 

reconstructed  the  call  of  Ezekiel  from  material  which  had 

nothing  to  do  with  a Babylonian  environment.  ’’ Ich  nehme  an, 

dass  die  Einleitung  zu  Ezechiels  Berufung  uns  in  5.  22+23a 
1 2 
erhalten  ist."  To  this  introduction  he  added  2.  6-3.  9. 

Herntrich  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  2.  6-3.  9 contains 

a commission  which  instructs  Ezekiel  to  speak  to  the  inhabitan 

of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  But  his  attempt  to  introduce  that 

commission  with  3.  22-23a,  simply  because  3.  22-23a  does  not 

appear  to  fit  into  the  text  as  it  stands,  is  a failure. 

3 

Herntrich  regards  3.  23b  as  a gloss  but  we  do  not  accept  his 
judgment  and  insist  that  the  clause  "as  the  glory  which  I saw 
by  the  river  Chebar"  definitel:/-  dates  the  experience  referred 
to  in  3.  22f.  after  the  initial  vision  and  that  the  passage 
must  be  located  after  Ezekiel’s  first  call  had  been  received 
and  that  it  can  not  be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  Ezekiel’s 


= :t 


1.  Herntrich:  Ezechielprobleme , (1932),  p.  77. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  78. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  77,  footnote  1. 
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call.  Since  Herntrich  refuses  to  accept  any  Babylonian 
element  in  his  interpretation  of  Ezekiel’s  genuine  prophecies, 
he  is  forced  to  omit  1.  4-28ab.  He  also  interprets  2.  1-5  as 
the  work  of  a redactor  on  the  grounds  that  the  idea  is  better 
stated  in  2.  6-3.  9. 

Herntrich  rejected  3.  10-21,  23b- 27  on  the  ground  that 

it  was  later  material  and  we  believe  that  3.  22-23a  also  belong 

to  the  later  writings,  which  we  regard  as  authentic.  Ezekiel 

1.  4-2.  5 is  a better  introduction  to  2.  6-3.  9 than  3.  22-23a 

and  at  the  same  time  it  enables  one  to  meet  Sellin’s  criticism 

that  Herntrich  fails  to  connect  Ezekiel  with  the  exiles  of 

597  B.  G.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  was  definitely  connected 

fore 

with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  and  there/ we  do  not  believe  that 

it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  Babylonian  element  from  the 

material  connected  with  Ezekiel’s  initial  call-experience. 

James  Smith  referred  to  the  threefold  commission  of 

Ezekiel,  ” (1)  ’To  the  children  of  Israel’  (2.  3);  (2)  ’To  the 

House  of  Israel’  (3.  4);  (3)  ’To  them  of  the  captivity,  to  the 

1 

children  of  thy  people’  (3.  11). " However,  he  followed  Jahn 

who  omitted  3.  10-11  as  a feeble  parallel  to  3.  4-9  and  wrote, 

"If  Ezekiel  is  ’bethok  haggolah’  (among  the  captives),  the 

commission  ’ el  haggolah’  (to  them  of  the  captivity)  (3.  11) 

sounds  strange As  verse  11  underlines  that  Ezekiel  is  sent 

to  the  Golah  over  against  'the  House  of  Israel’m  it  would 

2 

appear  that  ’el  haggolah’  is  an  interpolation."  We  do  not 

1.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  55f • 
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approve  this  interpretation  and.  we  are  at  a loss  to  understand 
why  Smith,  who  advocated  two  regions  for  Ezekiel’s  activity 
did  not  make  better  use  of  the  differences  which  he  found  in 
the  commissions.  In  regard  to  the  first  two  charges  Smith 
states,  "Ezekiel’s  special  commission  is  to  the  *beth  yisrael’ 
to  whom  he  is  appointed  a ’ tzopheh ’ (watchman)  (3.  17). 11  The 
first  and  the  second  charge  which  are  recorded  in  2.  3 and  3. 

4 say  nothing  whatsoever  of  a watchman,  and  James  Smith  is  not 
justified  in  selecting  3.  17  and  in  connecting  it  with  the 
special  commission  which  Ezekiel  had  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Israel.  Ezekiel  v/as  charged  to  go  to  the  House  of  Israel  and 
to  warn  the  rebellious  people  of  Judah  that  a destruction 
would  come  upon  them,  and  the  idea  of  watchman  does  not  appear 
in  Ezekiel’s  writings  until  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Ezekiel's  message  is  changed  to  that  of  hope.  The ref ore, we 
reject  Smith's  conclusions  in  regard  to  Ezekiel’s  first  and 
special  commission. 

Smith's  idea  that  the  reign  of  Manasseh  was  a period 


of  great  prophetic  activity  does  not  stand  the  test  of  critical 
research  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  a prophet  with  a message  of  warning,  such  as  Ezekiel  had, 
to  have  spoken  during  that  period  of  Judaean  history. 

Alfred  Bertholet  has  developed  a theory  of  two  calls 
in  the  life  of  Ezekiel.  The  first  call,  2.  3-3.  9 contains 
nothing  that  could  not  have  occurred  in  a Judaean  environment. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  55 . 

2.  Ibid,  p.  48. 
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On  this  point  he  agrees  with  Herntrich.  Then  Bertholet  con- 

1 

nects  2.  3-3.  9 with  1.  1-3  and  interprets  it  as  Ezekiel's 

first  call.  1.  4-2.  2 is  connected  with  3.  lOf.  and  regarded 

as  a part  of  Ezekiel's  second  call  which  was  experienced  in 
2 

Babylonia* 

Bertholet  recognized  the  force  of  Herntrich 's  argument 

and  concluded  that  Ezekiel  performed  his  first  prophetic  work 

within  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  king 

Zedekiah.  Like  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  Ezekiel  was  called 

by  Yahweh,  and  a story  of  the  call  which  Bertholet  believes 

took  place  in  Judah,  has  been  preserved  in  1.  1-3,  2.  3-3.  9. 

Bertholet  rejected  Kraetzschmar ' s parallel  a rrangement  and 

pointed  out  difficulties  which  occur  between  the  so  called 

3 

parallel  sections.  Bertholet  suggested,  however,  that  Ezekie 
may  have  written  two  sketches  of  his  initial  call-experience 
and  that  the  editors  have  woven  them  together  in  such  a manner 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  unravel  them* 

The  solution  of  Bertholet  is  the  best  which  has  been 
offered  thus  far,  but  he  fails  to  account  for  Ezekiel's  relation- 
ship to  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  and  he  fails  to  justify  the 
elimination  of  the  theophany  which  we  believe  accompanied  the 
first  call.  The  vision  of  the  roll  is  not  a theophany,  for  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  description  of  the  source  of 
divine  inspiration  which  Ezekiel  received  and  should  be  classed 

1.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel,  (1936),  p.  9. 

2.  We  shall  deal  with  Bertholet 's  interpretation  of  this  call 
in  our  discussion  of  Ezekiel's  second  call* 

3.  Bertholet *•  op.  cit.,  p.  9f. 
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along  with  the  live  coal  from  the  altar  which  was  laid  upon 
1 

Isaiah's  mouth  and  the  hand  of  Yahweh  which  touched  Jeremiah's 
2 

mouth.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel's  initial  call,  which  is 
described  very  elaborately,  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by 
an  detailed  description  of  the  theophany  and  we  find  such  a 
description  in  1.  4-28ab.  1.  28c-2.  2 forms  a connecting 

link  between  the  theophany  and  the  call  itself. 

Bertholet  has  no  alternative  if  he  keeps  Ezekiel  in 
Jerusalem  until  after  the  fall  of  the  city  and  must  remove 

1.  4-2.  2 from  that  period,  as  he  does,  even  though  he  regards 
the  passage  as  genuine.  However,  if,  as  we  believe,  Ezekiel 
worked  among  the  exiles,  the  theophany  and  the  call  become 
more  realistic  and  Ezekiel's  action  and  the  Babylonian  environ- 
ment are  accounted  for  in  a way  that  should  satisfy  most 
critics. 


We  draw  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to 
Ezekiel's  call. 

1.  Ezekiel  was  working  among  the  captives  by  the 

3 

river  Chebar  when  he  received  his  first  call. 

2.  The  call  immediately  followed  the  theophany  which 

4 

Ezekiel  had  experienced  by  the  river  Chebar. 

3.  This  call  endowed  Ezekiel  with  the  rights  of  the 

5 

prophetic  office  and  sent  him  to  the  House  of  Israel  (Judah). 

1.  Isaiah  6.  6f. 

2.  Jeremiah  1.  9. 

3.  This  point  connects  Ezekiel  with  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C. 

4.  The  theophany  in  chapter  1 is  regarded  by  scholars  as  the 
product  of  a Babylonian  environment. 

5.  Ezekiel  2.  3 and  repeated  in  3.  4.  3.  4 implies  a journey 

of  some  distance. 
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4.  The  House  of  Israel,  the  rebellious  children,  on 

1 

this  occasion,  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

5.  The  message  which  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  deliver 
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to  the  people  of  Judah  was  filled  with  lamentations,  sorrow, 
2 

and  woe. 


6.  Ezekiel  1.  4-3.  9 is  an  authentic  description  of 

3 

Ezekiel’s  theophany  and  call,  which  dealt  with  the  prediction 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

4 

The  Return  to  Jerusalem-  A year  and  one  month  occurs 
between  the  first  and  the  second  dates  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  and  we  believe  that  during  this  time,  which  is 
sufficient  for  an  exilic  priest,  who  received  his  call  in 
^aby Ionia,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a journey, 
Ezekiel  completed  the  trip  back  to  Jerusalem,  where  chapter 
8 continues  with  the  story  of  his  life. 


Communication  between  the  exiles  and  the  people  of 

Judah  was  carried  on  without  much  interference  from  the  Baby' 

5 

Ionian  authorities.  The  letter  from  Shemaiah,  which  opposed 
the  prophetic  teaching  of  Jeremiah,  a pro-Babylonian,  would 


not  have  been  delivered  to  Zephaniah,  the  chief  priest,  if 


1.  Bertholet,  Torrey,  Herntrich,  Hblscher,  Harford,  and  Herrma 
agree  with  this  interpretation. 

2.  Hblscher,  Torrey,  and  Bertholet  regard  these  messages  for 
the  Judaeans. 

3.  Scribal  errors  will  account  for  all  the  elements  which 
destroy  the  unity  of  this  section. 

4.  Ezekiel  8.  1.  reading  fifth  month  v/ith  the  LXX. 

5.  Jeremiah  29.  25  implies  that  Shemaiah  sent  letters  to 
various  Judaean  officials,  not  only  to  the  chief  priest. 

Such  action,  if  true,  and  the  majority  of  critics  regard 
Jeremiah’s  account  authentic,  certainly  reveals  the  fact  that 
communication  between  the  exiles  and  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
was  free. 
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Babylonian  censorship  had  been  enforced.  The  report  of  the 

character  of  the  two  false  prophets,  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  would 

not  have  been  dispatched  to  Jerusalem  with  an  announcement  of 

their  death,  for  Babylonian  officials  were  not  concerned  with 

the  moral  standards  of  the  Judaean  religion.  After  the  fall 

of  Jerusalem,  a fugitive  was  able  to  cross  the  boundaries  and 

to  arrive  at  the  colony  of  exiles  bv  the  river  Ohebar  without 

1 

being  molested  by  the  Babylonian  authorities.  On  the  basis  of 

these  instances  we  assume  that  the  communication  between  the 

two  groups  was  carried  on  without  Babylonian  interference  and 

that  many  messengers  travelled  back  and  forth,  bearing  messages 

2 

which  were  not  always  approved  by  the  Babylonian  government. 

During  the  7/ears  of  Ezekiel’s  service  among  the  exiles, 
some  progress  had  been  made.  The  captives  slowly  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  their  deportation  and  adjusted  themselves  to 
their  Babylonian  environment.  The  work  of  the  priests  was  no 
longer  as  essential  as  it  had  been  in  the  early  years  of  the 
change  and  even  though  the  priests  continued  their  work,  we 
believe  that  the  Babylonian  government  would  have  granted 
Ezekiel  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  if  he  had  expressed 
a desire  to  go.  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  we  believe  had  approved 


1.  Ezekiel  33.  21. 

2.  See  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1895),  p.  11,  also 

Lfthr:  A History  of"Religion~~in  the  Old  Testament,  p.  121. 

LBhr  says.  Intercourse  between  the  exiles  and  those  at  home  had 
been  maintained  by  letters  and  direct  messengers,  and  from  this 
fact  we  may  conclude  that  a certain  spiritual  freedom  of  move- 
ment had  been  granted  to  the  Jews  abroad."  Kennett:  Old  Test- 
ament Essays,  (19281,  p.  52  believed  that  communication  between 
the  two  groups  was  free.  Welch:  Jeremiah  His  Time  and  His  Work, 
(1928(,  p.  168  and  in  The  Expositor,  (1921),  8th  series,  vol. 

22,  p.  360  regards  sending  of  letters  between  the  two  groups  as 
a difficult  task# 
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of  religion  as  a means  of  assisting  the  exiles  to  establish 
themselves  in  Babylonia,  would  likewise  approve  of  a Jewish 
priest,  loyal  to  -^abylon,  returning  to  Jerusalem.  The  Judaean 
were  constantly  drawing  up  plans  for  a rebellion  which  v/ould 
release  them  from  the  yoke  of  Babylon  and  no  doubt  Nebuchad- 
rezzar wished  to  have  that  rebellious  nature  corrected.  Thus, 
the  few  facts  which  we  possess,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Babylon  would  encourage  rather  than  interfere  with  the  return 
of  Ezekiel  to  Palestine. 

Ezekiel  returned  to  Palestine  and  after  his  arrival 
in  Jerusalem  he  visited  the  temple.  Now  Ezekiel  was  familiar 
with  the  temple  for  he  had  been  employed  there  prior  to  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin  and  his  knowledge  of  the  temple 
permitted  him  to  pass  through  the  structure  and  to  witness  the 
religious  practices  which  were  being  carried  on  there.  He 
watched  one  group  after  another  and  finally  recognized  Pelatiah 
whom  he  had  previously  known,  engaged  in  some  form  of  sun 
worship.  The  prophet  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  and 
cried  out  in  such  a vigorous  denunciation  of  the  practices 
that  Pelatiah  dropped  dead.  Ezekiel  was  promptly  recognized 
and  we  believe  escorted  from  the  temple.  So  far  as  we  know 
never  permitted  to  enter  that  sanctuary  again. 

The  story  of  Ezekiel’s  return  passed  from  mouth  to 

1 

mouth  and  the  elders  of  Judah  gathered  together  and  decided 

to  visit  Ezekiel,  that  they  might  hear  a first  hand  account  of 

1.  Lenient  as  Babylon  was,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  v/ould  have 
permitted  elders  of  Judah  to  gather  in  ^abylonia  and  for  that 
reason  we  believe  chapter  8 has  a Palestinian  background. 
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Ezekiel’s  activity.  Ezekiel  dated  this  occasion, (he  usually 

dated  all  important  events)  and  then  told  his  story. 

"And  it  occurred  in  the  sixth  vear,  in  the  fifth  month 

1 

on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I sat  in  my  house,  and  the 

2 

elders  of  Judah  sat  before  me."  Ezekiel’s  account  begins 
with  his  vision  and  call  which  had  occurred  in  Babylonia. 

5 

"Then  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  fell  upon  me  there, 

4 

and  I looked  and  behold  the  appearance  of  a man,  from  his 

5 

loins  downward  as  fire,  and  from  his  loins  upward  as  the 

6 

appearance  of  the  brightness  in  a gloam  of  amber.  And  he  sent 

forth,  the  figure  of  a hand,  and  he  took  me  by  the  lock  of  my 

hair,  and  the  spirit  lifted  me  up  between  the  earth  and  the 

7 

heaven  and  brought  me  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  door  of  the 


inner  gate  which  turns  toward  the  north  where  the  image  of 

8 9 

jealousy  had  stood.  And  he  said  to  me,  son  of  man,  pray  lift 


up  your  eyes  toward  the  north  and  behold,  northward,  at  the 

10 

gate  of  the  altar  was  this  image  of  jealousy."  Ezekiel  con- 


1.  We  interpret  this  as  a reference  to  Ezekiel’s  home  in 
Jerusalem,  not  Babylonia. 

2.  Ezekiel  8.  lab. 

3.  The  reference  is  not  to  a contemporary  event  but  to  a 
past  event.  Ezekiel  is  telling  the  elders  what  had  happened 
to  him,  and  why  he  was  in  Jerusalem. 

4.  Reading  with  the  LXX. 

5.  Reading  with  the  LXX. 

6.  Literally,  as  the  eye. 

7.  We  omit  (in  the  visions  of  God)  as  the  insertion  of  a 
scribe  who  did  not  understand  that  Ezekiel  was  speaking  sym- 
bolically at  this  point.  We  believe  that  the  scribe  added 

. nii&iLJalbCnMU  to  make  the  passage  sound  reasonable. 

8.  Ezekx'eiwas  familiar  with  the  temple  prior  to  Josiah’s 
reforms  and  knew  where  the  Image  of  Jealousy  had  been 

9.  We  omit  verse  4 as  a later  insertion.  Verse  5 is  directly 
connected  with  verse  3. 

10.  Ezekiel  8.  lc-3,  5. 
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tinued  with  his  description  of  the  practices  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  temple  and  we  believe  that  the  description  is  found  in 
Ezekiel  8.  5-18  and  11*  1-15. 


The  Religious  Practices  within  the  Temple-  Some 

scholars  believe  that  the  religious  practices  described  so 

vividly  by  Ezekiel  were  of  °aby Ionian  origin.  Such  is  not  the 

1 

case  as  T.  K.  Cheyne  insists.  Had  the  religious  practices  been 
Babylonian  they  would  have  tended  to  unite  the  two  nations  and 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  which  existed  between  Ezekiel  and 
Jeremiah  on  the  one  side  and  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  on  the 


the  other  would  not  have  been  so  pronounced.  The  priests, 

2 

after  the  removal  of  Jehoiada,  seem  to  have  resorted  to  every 

possible  method  in  their  attempt  to  regain  the  favor  of  Yahweh 

The  Image  of  Jealousy-  Ezekiel  refers  to  an  Image  of 

Jealousy  in  8.  3,  5 and  scholars  have  made  many  suggestions 

as  to  the  description  of  this  image.  P.  S.  Lander sdorfer 

regards  it  as  a four  faced  figure  which  may  have  served  as  a 

3 

basis  for  Ezekiel* s description  of  the  throne-wagon.  In  1901 
4 

Cheyne  suggested  that  an  increased  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
religion  would  probably  clarify  this  image  but  we  do  not 


1.  Cheyne:  The  Expositor,  5,  (1908)  7th  series,  pp.  525-530. 

Cheyne  regards  the  religion  as  of  North  Arabian  origin. 

2.  Jeremiah  29.  26. 

3.  Lander sdorfer : Per  Baal  Tetremorphos  und  die  Kerube  des 

Ezechiel,  (1918).  The  material  available  for  an  accurate 
description  of  this  image  is  too  meager  for  certainty.  We 
believe  that  the  image  was  connected  with  Canaanite  religion 
and  possibly  a symbol  of  deity  or  connected  with  the  Massebah 
and  Asher ah. 

4.  Cheyne,  ZAW,  21,  (1901),  p.  200f.  Babylonian  knowledge, 
we  believe  will  aid  in  a study  of  Ezekiel's  activity  but  not 
in  giving  a description  of  this  image. 
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believe  that  the  Image  of  Jealousy  had  any  connection  with 
Babylonian  religion*  We  have  a right  to  assume,  from  Ezekiel* s 
story,  that  this  image  had  stood  in  the  temple  prior  to  the 
reforms  of  Josiah  and  in  all  probability  the  image  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  word  used  by  Ezekiel  is 

also  employed  in  Deuteronomy  4.  16  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  which  of  the  writers  used  the  term  first.  The  word 
also  appears  in  2 Chronicles  33.  7 and  the  priestly  writer 
connected  this  image  with  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  the  same 


writer  accredits  Manasseh  with  the  removal  of  the  image. 

Ezekiel  lamented  the  fact  that  the  image  had  been 
restored  and  placed  even  closer  to  the  altar  than  it  had  been 
before  its  removal.  We  believe  that  the  restoration  of  this 
image  was  the  result  of  the  priestly  program  inaugurated  by 
priests,  who  felt  that  Yahweh  had  been  unfavorable  to  the 
Jehoiada  regime,  and  who  were  determined  to  regain  Yahweh* s 
favor,  believing  that  the  best  way  to  attract  Yahweh’ s attention 
was  through  a restoration  of  the  practices  which  had  existed 
before  the  reforms  of  Josiah. 

Tamrnuz  Worship-  We  believe  that  the  mention  of  Tammuz 
worship  in  8.  14  is  an  indication  of  the  author's  knowledge  of 


Babylonian  religion.  No  other  Old  Testament  writer  used  the 
2 

name  Tammuz  to  describe  this  type  of  religious  worship  and 

1.  2 Chronicles  33.  7,  Had  this  image  been  removed  by 

Manasseh,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ezekiel  would  have  remembered 
its  former  position.  ^ 

2.  See  Fr.  Lenormant:  Extrait  des  Memoires  du  Congres  2 vol. 
(1873),  pp.  149-165,  who  discussed  the  word  tammuz  in  the 
text  and  agreed  with  St.  Jerome  that  it  was  Adonis  worship. 
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we  assume  that  the  women  were  engaged  in  Adonis  worship  and 

thereby  seeking  to  revive  the  ancient  Canaanite  practice  and 

not  trying  to  imitate  Babylonian  religious  cults*  We  believe 

that  Josiah  abolished  Adonis  worship  but  that  it  returned 

during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

Putting  the  Branch  to  the  Nose-  Charles  Torrey  is  very 

insistent  that  8.  17  refers  to  a Persian  rite  but  we  do  not 

2 

accept  his  argument  as  final.  Shalom  Spiegel  is  both  scholarly 

5 

and  ruthless  in  his  attack  upon  Torrey  at  this  point  and  to  us 

it  seems  that  Spiegel  has  prepared  a better  brief  and  that  the 

rite  is  not  Persian.  However,  we  accept  the  reading  suggested 

4 

by  Robert  Cordis,  "Is  it  a light  thing  for  the  House  of  Judah 
to  commit  the  abominations  which  they  commit  here,  that  they 
fill  the  land  with  violence  and  continue  to  provoke  me  and 
irritate  me  utterly  (put  the  twig  to  my  nose,  reading  appi  for 
appam  - rabbinic  tradition  changed  to  avoid  blasphemous 
expression).  Therefore,  I,  too,  will  act  in  my  fury,  mine 


244 


eye  shall  not  spare,  nor  will  I have  pity,  and  though  they  cry 

5 

in  mine  ears  with  a loud  voice  I will  not  hear  them." 

1.  See  H&vemich:  Comment ar  ilber  den  Propheten  Ezechiel,  (1843), 
p.  98  regards  Syria  as  the  home  of  Adonis  worship.  Leslie:  Old 
Testament  Religion,  (1936),  p.  220  accepts  Davidson's  view  that 
Adonis  worship  entered  Judah  from  Phoenicia,  Gebal  (Byblos) 
being  its  most  famous  Canaanite  center.  Ezekiel  called  this 
worship  Tammuz  since  that  was  the  Babylonian  name  and  Ezekiel 
had  seen  the  cult  in  Babylonia. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel, (1950) ,p.  84,  also  JBL,  53,  (1934), 
p.  302f.  Would  a skilled  writer  in  230  B.  C.  place  a Persian 
rite  in  Manasseh's  reign? 

3.  Spiegel:  HTR,  24,  (1931),  p.  298f.  also  JBL, 54, (1935) ,p.l52f . 

4.  Gordis:  JTS,  37,  (1936),  p.  284-288. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  288,  Gordis  argues  that  if  this  phrase  had  referred 
to  a specific  rite  the  author  would  have  included  it  before  8.  16. 
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The  Death  of  Pelatiah-  Some  scholars  have  interpreted 
11.  1-13  as  a reference  to  an  incident  which  was  not  connected 

with  the  survey  of  the  religious  practices  which  are  described 

1 

in  chapter  8.  However,  Rothstein  connected  the  passage  with 

chapter  8 and  argued  that  it  should  be  inserted  between  8.  15 
2 

and  8.  16.  We  accept  Rothstein’ s conclusion  of  the  direct 
connection  between  chapter  8 and  11.  1-13  but  regard  11.  1-13 
as  the  final  scene  in  Ezekiel’s  description  of  the  religious 
practices  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 


The  death  of  Pelatiah  has  brought  forth  comments  from 

all  Ezekiel  critics.  G.  Currey  regarded  it  as  an  historical 
3 

event.  Charles  Torrey  shrewdly  remarked,  "If  as  commentators 

say  Ezekiel  was  all  the  while  at  Tel-Abib  - in  what  way,  then, 

did  his  death  dealing  prophecy  reach  Pelatiah  at  the  moment  of 

its  utterance,  and  how  did  the  prophet  straightway  know  of  its 
4 

fatal  effect?"  R.  Kittel  explained  the  difficulties  through 
5 

clairyvoyance  and  quoted  several  cases  known  to  psychologists 


which  would  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  an  interpretation 

Friedrich  Giesebrecht  tried  to  save  the  situation  by  insisting 

6 

that  Ezekiel  never  said  that  he  saw  the  death  of  Pelatiah. 

J.  Goettsberger  wrote,  "Alles  von  Ezechiel  11.  1-13  geschah  in 


1.  Kraetzschmar : Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1900)  dates  this  passage 
just  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel, (1924) , 
p.  70  and  Hblscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  75  see  no  connection  between 
11.  1-13  and  the  preceding  material.  James  Smith:  op.  cit., 
p.  30  regards  it  as  a separate  unity. 

2.  Rothstein:  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1922),  p.  886. 

3.  Currey:  Ezekiel,  (1876),  p.  54. 

4.  Torrey:  Iseudo- Ezekiel t (1930),  p.  40. 

5.  Kittel:  Geschichte  des~~Volkes  Israel,  vol.  3 (1927),  p.258f. 

6.  -'&l»sebrechYT  T)le  Beruf sbegabung  der  Alttestamentllchen 
Propheten,  (1897),  p.  184. 
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der  Vision  und  bloss  in  der  Vision.  In  der  Vision  sieht 
Ezechiel  die  25  M&nner  im  Tempel,  an  ihrer  Spitze  einen  Mann 
mit  dera  Namen  Pelatjahu.  In  der  Vision  weissagt  er  ihnen  auf 
gBttlichen  Befehl.  In  der  Vision  ist  er  Zeuge  des  Todes  des 


1 

Pelat jahu. " Herntrich  believes  that  Pelatiah  died  when  he 

2 

was  denounced  by  Ezekiel  who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time. 

Bertholet  also  regards  the  death  of  Pelatiah  as  an  actual 

occurrence  and  insists  that  Ezekiel  was  in  Jerusalem,  not  in 

3 


Babylonia,  when  the  event  took  place. 

We  believe  that  Ezekiel  was  present  when  Pelatiah 

dropped  dead  and  connect  the  passage  with  chapter  8.  Ezekiel 

4 

visited  the  temple,  after  his  return  from  Babylonia,,  and  saw 

the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  few  years  that  he  had 
5 6 

been  absent.  The  Image  of  Jealousy  had  been  replaced,  figures 

7 

had  been  drawn  upon  the  walls,  seventy  elders,  in  their  midst 


a gentleman  whom  Ezekiel  had  known,  Jaazaniah,  son  of  Shaphan, 

8 

was  busy  in  his  efforts  to  restore  Yahweh's  favor,  women  were 


1.  Ooettsberger : Biblische  Zeitschrift,  19,  (1931),  p.  18. 

we  do  not  accept  doettsberger * s view  but  his  suggestion  that 
11.  13  is  original  and  older  than  9.  8 supports  our  theory 
that  11.  1-13  belongs  to  Ezekiel's  early  prophetic  activity 
whereas  9.  8 is  some  years  later,  in  586  when  the  city  was 
destroyed. 

2.  Herntrich:  Ezechielprobleme , (1932),  p.  87. 

3.  Bertholet:  llesekieT^  (1936 ) , p.  xv,  29,  35. 

4.  See  James  Smith : op.  cit.,  p.  29  who  regards  Ezekiel  as 

an  eye  witness,  also  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  95. 

5.  Had  Ezekiel  been  present  in  Jerusalem  during  the  years 

which  had  previously  passed  he  would  not  have  been  so  shocked 
at  the  reaction  which  had  taken  place. 

6.  Ezekiel  8.  5. 

7.  Ezekiel  8.  10. 

8.  Ezekiel  8.  11-12. 


•t 


weeping  for  Tammuz,  and  a group  of  twenty- five  men  were  worship 
2 

ing  the  sun.  Ezekiel  recognized  two  of  the  twenty-five, 

Jaazaniah,  son  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah,  son  of  Benaiah. 

The  trip  through  the  temple  under  the  direction  of 

Yahweh  was  completed.  Ezekiel  had  seen  the  conditions  and  had 

seen  enough  to  arouse  his  anger.  Unable  to  restrain  himself 

any  longer  he  cried  out  denouncing  the  practices  which  he  had 

seen,  "Thus  saith  Yahweh!"  Ezekiel,  who  had  been  unnoticed, 

became  the  center  of  attraction,  and  Pelatiah,  who  heard  the 

3 

bitter  denunciation  and  who  recognized  the  priest,  dropped 

dead.  Ezekiel  was  not  the  stern  prophet  who  could  witness 

death  without  being  disturbed,  as  Elijah  could,  and  even  though 

he  believed  that  Yahweh  had  caused  Pelatiah1 s death,  he  cried, 

"Oh  Lord  Yahweh,  will  you  make  a full  end  of  the  rest  of 
4 

Israel?"  The  scene  closed  and  we  have  no  report  of  the  way 
by  which  Ezekiel  left  the  temple.  But  the  elders  of  Judah 
soon  heard  the  story  of  the  returned  priest  and  they  visited 
him  that  they  might  hear  a report  from  Yahweh1 s prophet. 

1.  Ezekiel  8.  14. 

2.  Ezekiel  8.  16. 

3.  We  believe  that  Pelatiah  became  confused  when  he  recognized 
Ezekiel  whom  he  thought  was  in  Babylonia  and  that  his  death 
was  due  to  heart  failure. 

4.  We  interpret  the  ’rest  of  Israel*  as  a reference  to  those 
who  remained  in  Jerusalem  and  that  Ezekiel,  who  witnessed  the 
display  of  Yahweh* s power,  became  frightened  and  cried  for 
mercy. 
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Ezekiel's  Jerusalem  Activity. 

Ezekiel's  Relationship  to  Zedekiah-  There  are  several 

references  within  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  to  Zedekiah,  king  of 
1 

Judah*  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  Ezekiel  for  his  book 

does  not  mention  Zedekiah  by  name,  and  it  contains  no  record 

of  his  being  called  before  the  king,  as  his  contemporary 

2 

Jeremiah  was  on  various  occasions*  If  Winckler  is  correct  in 

his  interpretation  of  Jeremiah  as  a agent  of  the  Babylonian 
5 

government,  who  was  called  in  by  the  king  for  advice,  it 
would  seem  that  Ezekiel,  who  had  been  among  the  exiles,  would 
have  been  of  greater  value  for  this  type  of  advice.  However, 
we  do  not  accept  Winckler* s interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  in  this  respect  as  we  believe  that  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  were  more  than  foreign  agents  engaged  in  political 
movement  s • 

Ezekiel  does  make  two  references  to  Zedekiah*  12.  1-14 


gives  a description  of  Zedekiah* s captivity  and  Torrey  remarks 


that  the  description  is  too  accurate  to  have  been  written  by 
4 

a prophet.  17.  11-21  also  refers  to  Zedekiah  and  condemns 


placed  him  upon  the  Judaean  throne. 


1.  Jeremiah  1.  5;  32.  1;  34.  4;  37.  1;  etc. 

2.  Jeremiah  21.  1;  37.  3;  38.  14;  etc. 

3.  Winckler:  Geschlchte  Israel,  vol.  1,  p.  llOf. 

4.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel, (1^50) , p.  72.  Torrey' s difficulty 

would  vanish  If  he  recognized  Ezekiel  as  a prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah.  See  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  98f.  and 
Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

5.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  47  regards  17.  1-21  as  a passage 

filled  with  later  interpolations.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  102 
and  Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  p.  63  regard  this  passage  as  genuine 
and  give  it  a Jerusalem  background. 
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William  Erbt  suggests  that  Jehoiachin  and  his  court 

were  treated  mildly  in  order  to  intimate  that  he  might  be 

1 

restored  in  case  Zedekiah* s conduct  was  not  satisfactory. 

Albright  suggests  that  Zedekiah  was  not  king  but  that  he  was 

2 

acting  as  king-regent.  Hoschander  also  takes  the  view  that 

5 

Zedekiah  was  not  king  of  Judah  and  he  interprets  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  Zedekiah  and  Jeremiah  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  belief  expressed  by  Jeremiah  that  the  exile 
would  last  more  than  a generation.  At  any  rate,  Zedekiah 
would  not  be  over  anxious  to  create  friends  with  one  who  was 
in  sympathy  with  his  nephew  and  who  had  been  in  exile  with 
the  former  king.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  and  Zedekiah  had 
very  little  in  common  and  that  their  paths  did  not  cross. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  Zedekiah  would  have  regarded  the 
returned  priest  as  a religious  fanatic  who  was  in  no  w ay 
concerned  with  the  political  conditions  of  either  Jerusalem 
of  Babylon. 

Ezekiel’s  Relationship  to  the  Priests  of  Jerusalem- 

4 

Scholars  agree  that  Ezekiel  was  a priest  but  they  differ  in 

5 

regard  to  Ezekiel’s  relationship  to  Solomon’s  temple.  We 


1.  Erbt:  Jeremia  und  Seine  Zeit,  (1902),  p.  23. 

2.  Albright":  JbL,  $1,  (1932),  p.  77f. 

3.  Hoschander:  The  Priests  and  Prophets,  (1938),  p.  317f. 

4.  J.  Wellhausen,  Charles  Torrey,  Jame s Smith , Volkmar 
Herntrich,  and  all  the  traditional  scholars  regard  Ezekiel  as 
a priest. 

5.  James  Smith  interprets  Ezekiel  as  a northern  priest, 
Torrey  dates  the  priest  ca.  230  B.  C.  However,  Galling  and 
Bertholet  argue  and  we  believe  conclusively  that  Ezekiel 
knew  the  first  temple  and  that  he  also  witnessed  that  temple 
in  ruins  after  the  fall  of  the  city  had  taken  place. 
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"believe  that  Ezekiel  served  in  the  temple  before  his  trip  to 
Babylonia  and  that  he  was  thoroughly  acnuainted  with  the 
priestly  law  and  practices  at  Jerusalem  during  the  reigns  of 
both  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim. 

The  removal  of  Jehoiada,  the  chief  priest,  and  others 
among  whom, we  believe,  was  Ezekiel,  paved  the  way  for  a reaction 
which  brought  back  the  religious  practices  of  the  pre-Deutero- 
nomic  age.  Ezekiel  saw  these  changes  when  he  returned  to  the 
Temple  and  condemned  the  priests  in  such  vigorous  terms  that 
a former  friend  of  his,  Pelatiah,  dropped  dead.  In  chapter 
22.  26,  Ezekiel  again  condemned  the  Jerusalem  priests,  "Her 
priests  have  violated  my  law  and  profaned  my  holiness,  they 
have  made  no  distinction  between  the  holy  and  the  profane  nor 
have  they  taught  men  to  distinguish  between  the  clean  and  the 
unclean.  They  have  hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths  so  that  I 


am  profaned  among  them." 

When  Ezekiel  went  to  Babylonia,  the  priests  in  charge 
of  the  temple  would  naturally  regard  it  as  a sign  of  Yahweh's 
disfavor,  and  they  would  not  be  interested  in  Ezekiel  after  hi£i 
return  and  severe  criticism  of  their  actions.  Thus,  we 
believe  that  as  far  as  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  were  concerned 
Ezekiel  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  outcast  after  his 
return  from  exile  and  would  no  longer  have  been  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  services  of  Yahweh  within  the  temple. 

Ezekiel's  Relationship  to  the  Prophets-  The  Hebrew 

prophet _ appeared  in  times  of  national  crisis  and  what  greater 
1.  Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  p.  79f.  regards  this  verse  as  genuine 
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crisis  was  there  in  Judaean  history  than  that  which  occurred 
when  the  city  and  temple  were  destroyed?  The  fall  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  exile  would  certainly  produce  an  excellent  historical 
background  for  the  appearance  of  a prophet  and  even  though 

Jeremiah  came  from  that  period  we  believe  that  Ezekiel  belongs 

1 

to  the  seme  era* 

Since  we  place  both  prophets  in  the  same  period  we 
must  reckon  with  the  problem  of  their  relationship.  John 
Skinner  wrote,  "Ezekiel* s thinking  has  been  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  Jeremiah. . • .the  influence  extends  not  onlv  to  the 

2 

form  but  also  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching."  T.  H. 

Robinson  said,  "And  there  is  one  prophet  who  must  have  come 

under  the  influence  of  Jeremiah  in  his  youth,  Ezekiel  must 

have  been  acquainted  at  least  with  the  Temple  addresses  of 

Jeremiah,  and  was  possibly  present  when  the  Book  was  read  in 

3 

the  gates  of  the  Temple  in  605."  In  regard  to  the  influence 
which  the  late  passages  of  Jeremiah’s  book  had  upon  Ezekiel, 
Burrows  concluded,  "The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this:  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  even  a strong  probability 
of  priority  one  way  or  the  other  between  Ezekiel  and  the  late 
passages  in  Jeremiah.  The  data  may  be  Interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  v/hatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  on  other  grounds 

4 

regarding  the  date  of  Ezekiel."  We  believe  that  the  influence 


1.  Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  X,  VII,  2 regards 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  as  contemporaries  and  in  perfect  agreement. 

2.  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1895),  p.  25. 

3.  Robinson:  ^TS,  16 , TO'15  )7  p.  487. 

4.  Burrows:  The  Literary  Relations  of  Ezekiel,  (1925),  p.  47. 
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which  Jeremiah  exerted  upon  Ezekiel  was  the  result  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  or  his  speeches,  and  not  the  result  of 
a friendship  between  the  two. 

Hebrew  prophets  were  individualistic  and  they  did  not 
check  nor  recheck  their  material,  the  redactors  did  that,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  pioneers  such  as  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  to  have  been  friendly  toward  each  other,  even  though 
their  aims  and  teachings  were  similar. 

Charles  Torrey  clings  very  tenaciously  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  Ezekiel  22.  30  as  proof  that  no  prophet  was 

1 

present  during  the  time  of  Ezekiel* s activity.  We  quote, 

u Why  does  ’Ezekiel*  know  nothing  of  the  presence  of  Jeremiah 

in  Jerusalem?  The  book  of  the  prophet  he  constantly  uses, 

though  never  mentioning  it  by  name  or  making  any  formal 

quotation. ... It  is  a very  inadequate  and  misleading  statement 

of  the  case  to  say  simply,  as  commentators  do,  that  Ezekiel 

'makes  no  mention*  of  Jeremiah;  he  expressly  denies  that 

there  was  any  true  prophet  and  spokesman  of  Yahwe  in  Jerusalem 

whose  help,  as  a colleague,  he  could  claim.  Yahwe  says  (22. 

30)  *1  sought  for  a man  among  them,  who  should  stand  in  the 

breach  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I should  not  destroy  it; 

but  I found  none.*  ...The  obvious  fact  is,  that  the  prophecy 

is  true  to  its  historical  setting;  Jeremiah  had  not  yet 

2 

appeared  upon  the  scene.”  In  1924  Torrey  reiterated  his 
belief  and  attempted  to  strengthen  it,  by  insisting  that  the 

1.  Torrey  regards  all  other  prophets  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
as  false  prophets. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel,  (1930),  p.  69f. 
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statement  was  made  by  Yaliweh  and  that  Yahweh  was  in  position 
1 

to  know. 


Shalom  Spiegel  objected  to  Torrey's  interpretation  and 

pointed  out  the  fact  that  Jeremiah’s  ministry  has  been  noted 

2 

for  its  numerous  gaps  and  that  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 

Jeremiah  was  silent.  The  explanation  deserves  consideration 

but  we  base  our  objection  to  Torrey’s  conclusion  of  the 

differences  which  existed  between  the  two  personalities. 

3 

Jeremiah  was  connected  with  the  priests  of  Anathoth, 

priests  that  were  given  a subordinate  position  in  Ezekiel’s 

4 

plan  of  restoration.  Ezekiel  was  probably  a member  of  the 

House  of  Zadok  and  connected  with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 

before  his  exile.  Jeremiah  had  a deep  scorn  for  cultic 
5 

practices  whereas  Ezekiel  made  a provision  for  them  in  his 

6 

plan  for  the  future.  These  factors  combined  with  the  feeling 

that  Ezekiel  must  have  had  when  he  returned  from  Babylonia 

and  discovered  that  no  one  had  stood  in  the  breach  to  prevent 

the  reaction  which  had  taken  place  among  the  priestly  group 
7 

in  the  temple  would  culminate  in  Ezekiel’s  utterance  of 
Yahweh’ s judgment  as  given  in  22.  30.  Thus  we, believe  that, 
though  Ezekiel  was  influenced  by  Jeremiah,  the  influence  was 

1.  Torrey:  JBL,  53,  (1934),  p.  311f. 

2.  Spiegel:  JBL,  54,  (1935),  p.  149f. 

3.  Jeremiah  1.  If. 

4.  Ezekiel  44.  10f. 

5.  Jeremiah  7.  22. 

6.  Ezekiel  40-48. 

7.  Jeremiah,  a rural  priest,  may  not  have  known  what  was 
going  on  with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  however,  that  would 
not  have  interfered  in  Ezekiel's  judgment  that  no  man  had 
stood  in  the  breach. 
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not  direct  nor  the  result  of  friendship.  Ezekiel  may  have 
heard  the  temple  addresses  given  by  Jeremiah  during  the  reign 


of  Jehoiakim,  and  he  may  also  heard, or  possibly  have  read, 

Jeremiah’s  first  book  before  it  was  destroyed  by  king  Jehoiakim. 

Even  though  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  both  regarded  as  pro- 

Babylonian,  these  differences  were  not  overlooked  and  during 

the  period  of  the  siege  the  two  noble  characters  remained  in 

1 

different  portions  of  the  city. 

Ezekiel's  Message  of  Warning-  Between  the  time  of 

2 

Ezekiel's  conversation  with  the  elders  of  Judah  and  the 

3 4 

Babylonian  siege  there  is  but  one  date  recorded.  That  date 

is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  give  a chronological 

arrangement  of  the  material  which  is  connected  with  Ezekiel's 

activity  in  Palestine.  However,  during  this  period  of 

Ezekiel's  activity  we  believe  that  he  delivered  the  message 

of  doom  which  is  contained  in  chapters  6,  7,  12,  13,  14,  15, 

16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23.  and  that  he  performed 

the  symbolic  actions  recorded  in  chapters  4,  5,  and  12. 

We  will  interpret  this  material  in  a later  section  of  our 

dissertation. 


1.  Jeremiah  was  closely  associated  with  the  royal  house  and 
spent  the  most  of  the  days,  during  the  siege,  in  the  court  of 
the  royal  prison. 

2.  Ezekiel  8.  1. 

3.  Ezekiel  24.  1. 

4.  Ezekiel  20.  1. 
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The  Siege  of  Jerusalem-  We  accept  24*  1 as  an 
authentic  date*  Ezekiel  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when 
Nebuchadrezzar  began  his  siege  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  the  various  ways  that  Ezekiel  could  have  obtained 
the  information  in  Babylonia* 

24.  3b-14  is  very  similar  to  the  symbolic  action 
described  in  chapters  4 and  5.  Jerusalem  was  prepared  for  the 
siege  and  they  were  certain  that  Egypt  would  send  them  aid 
in  case  of  a Babylonian  invasion.  Thus  the  Judaeans  seemed  to 
be  confident  of  a victory  and  a release  from  Babylonian  domina 


tion. 

The  siege  took  place  and  the  Egyptian  army  finally 

came.  Nebuchadrezzar  lifted  the  siege  for  the  time  being  in 

1 

order  to  meet  the  forces  under  Hophra  and  the  people  within 

Jerusalem  rejoiced,  feeling  that  Yahweh  had  come  to  their 

2 

rescue.  Jeremiah  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  During  this 

temporary  intermission,  Ezekiel  may  have  performed  the  symbolic 

3 

action  referring  to  Zedekiah’s  captivity  and  blindness.  We 

also  believe  that  the  experience  recorded  in  3.  22-27  belongs 

4 

to  this  period  of  Ezekiel's  activity.  3.  23b  refers  to  the 
vision  which  Ezekiel  had  received  in  ^abylonia  by  the  river 


Chebar,  and  after  again  experiencing  the  Glory  of  the  Lord, 

1.  Jeremiah  37.  5. 

2.  Jeremiah  32.  2 reports  Jeremiah’s  imprisonment  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Zedekiah’s  reign,  Jeremiah  37 . 4 indicates  that  Jeremiah 
had  some  liberty  during  the  early  part  of  the  siege.  Jeremiah 
37.  16  and  38.  6 indicate  that  no  mercy  was  shown  to  Jeremiah  by 
the  Judaean  leaders,  aside  from  Zedekiah,  after  the  renewal  of 
the  siege. 

3.  Ezekiel  12.  12-13. 

4.  Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  vol.  (1937),  p.  46f.  we  believe 
correctly  dates  this  passage  at  the  close  of  Ezekiel's  first 
ministry. 
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Ezekiel  received  the  command,  "go  shut  your  self  up  within 
1 

your  house."  The  verses  which  follow  may  suggest  the  treatmen 
Ezekiel  may  have  experienced  after  the  Babylonian  army  returned 


2 

to  finish  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  remained  within  his 
house,  at  times  he  may  have  been  chained,  but  throughout  this 
period  of  the  siege,  he  was  silent  and  not  permitted  to  go  out 
among  the  people  until  the  very  end  of  the  siege  v/hen  his  wife 


died. 

The  Death  of  Ezekiel’s  Wife - As  the  siege  continued 

5 

the  conditions  within  Jerusalem  became  desperate.  Jeremiah 

4 5 

was  questioned  by  both  king  and  officials  and  he  gave  his 

6 

customary  reply,  surrender.  We  believe  that  during  the  closing 

days  of  the  siege,  a period  when.  "He  that  remaineth  in  this 

city  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 
7 

lence.'J  Ezekiel’s  wife  was  one  of  the  casualties  and  that  her 
death  was  the  result  of  the  pestilence. 

Critics  give  various  interpretations  of  the  death  of 

Ezekiel's  wife.  Kennett  regards  the  "stifling  climate  of 

8 

Babylonia"  as  the  cause  of  her  death.  Giesebrecht  believes 
that  Ezekiel  was  in  Babylonia  when  his  wife  died  and  that  when 


1.  Ezekiel  5.  24c. 

2.  Nebuchadrezzar  returned  immediately  after  he  had  routed  the 
Egyptian  forces. 

3.  Cf.  Jeremiah  57.  21b.  and  38.  2. 

4.  Jeremiah  38.  14,  Zedekiah  talked  with  Jeremiah  in  secret. 

5.  Jeremiah  38.  27,  the  princes  talked  with  Jeremiah,  but  they 
did  not  put  him  to  dee^th  as  Zedekiah  had  suggested  they  would 
in  38.  24. 

6.  Jeremiah  38.  17. 

7.  Jeremiah  38.  2. 

8.  Kennett:  Old  Testament  Essays,  (1928),  p.  52. 
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news  came  of  Jerusalem’s  fall,  the  prophet  checked  the  date 

and  discovered  that  the  city  fell  on  the  same  day  that  his 

1 

wife  died.  Reuss  interprets  the  death  of  Ezekiel's  wife 

2 

as  a symbolic  act.  Herrmann  regards  24.  15f.  as  symbolic 

action  and  does  not  believe  that  the  actual  death  of  Ezekiel’s 

3 

wife  should  be  read  into  the  text.  Davidson  states  that  the 

4 

death  of  Ezekiel's  v/ife  is  "no  doubt  an  actual  occurrence." 


Cooke  emphasizes  the  word  yl  D and  interprets  the  death 

T •*  ~ 

of  Ezekiel’s  wife  as  the  result  of  a sudden  stroke  or 
5 

pestilence. 

6 

We  accept  the  arguments  of  Herntrich  and  believe  that 
Ezekiel  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege  and  inter- 
pret the  death  of  his  wife  as  a direct  result  of  the  conditions 
within  the  city  of  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Babylonian  armies 
broke  through  the  defense  and  captured  the  city.  Sorrow  and 


suffering  was  too  prevalent  in  the  starving  city  and  Ezekiel, 

7 

who  had  warned  the  people,  was  unable  to  mourn. 

Ezekiel  knew  the  condition  of  his  v/ife  and  expected 
her  death  since  Yahweh  had  informed  him  that  the  desire  of  his 


1.  Giesebrecht:  op.  cit.,  p.  171f. 

2.  Reuss:  Das  Alt e Testament,  vol.  2,  (1892),  p.  393. 

3.  Herrmann!  EzechieT!  ( 1924 ) , p.  152. 

4.  Davidson:  EzekielT  (1916),  p.  193. 

5.  Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  vol.  1 (1937),  p.  270. 

6.  HerntricE!  Eze ch 1 e lp r ob 1 erne , (1932),  p.  109f. 

7.  Redpath:  The  Book -of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  126 

states  that  Ezekiel  did  not  mourn  because  of  priestly  restric- 
tions. We  believe  the  priestly  restrictions  would  apply  to 

a later  date.  The  death  of  his  wife,  which  was  the  result  of 
the  siege,  gave  Ezekiel  an  insight  into  the  feeling  which  the 
Judaeans  had  toward  the  temple  and  he  used  a personal  and  a 
very  practical  event  to  convey  Yahweh' s message  of  Judgment 
upon  the  very  temple  which  the  Judaeans  hoped  v/ould  save  them. 


258 


1 

eye  was  to  be  taken  by  a stroke.  The  morning  after  his  wife 

had  died  Ezekiel  went  out  among  the  people  to  carry  the  message 

from  Yahweh,  "Behold,  I am  about  to  profane  my  sanctuary, 

2 

the  pride  of  your  power,  the  desire  of  your  eyes." 

The  Fall  of  the  City  and  the  Departure  of  Yahweh-  After 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  regarding  the  fall  of  the  city,  24.  21, 
the  story  is  broken  and  Ezekiel  says  nothing  regarding  the 
final  charge  of  the  Babylonians.  However,  chapter  9 and  10 
contain  an  account  of  the  action  which  took  place  after  the 
foreign  troops  entered  the  city  and  took  charge  of  everything 
including  the  temple.  We  regard  the  action  recorded  in  chap- 
ters 9 and  10  as  symbolical  but  believe  that  it  is  based  upon 
an  eye-witness’s  account  of  the  systematic  plunder  and  looting 
which  Jerusalem  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Babylonians. 

Ezekiel  did  not  regard  the  Babylonians  as  the  power  which  had 
conquered  the  city.  Yahweh  was  responsible  for  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  he  also  gave  the  commands  to  the  Babylonian 

soldiers  who  we nt  about  the  city  in  search  of  treasures  and 

3 

who  killed  the  inhabitants  Yahweh  had  marked  for  death.  Y/hen 

the  work  was  finished,  Yahweh  gave  the  command  to  burn  the 

4 

city  and  he  supplied  the  fire  from  the  chariot  in  which  he 
rode  away  from  the  city  which  had  caused  so  much  grief. 

1.  Ezekiel  24.  16. 

2.  Ezekiel  24.  21. 

3.  Ezekiel  9.  If. 

4.  Ezekiel  10.  2. 
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The  Second  Call  of  Ezekiel 

Ezekiel  wrote  two  books  according  to  a tradition  which 

12  3 4 

has  been  preserved  by  Josephus.  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Volz  have 

used  that  tradition  to  confirm  their  belief  that  the  books  are 

to  be  found  in  Ezekiel  1-39  and  Ezekiel  40-48.  James  Smith 

used  the  tradition  to  support  his  view  that  Ezekiel  wrote  one 

set  of  oracles  in  Palestine  and  another  set  of  oracles  among 
5 

the  Diaspora.  We  believe  that  Smith  is  closer  to  the  truth. 


Herrmann,  Burrows,  Torrey,  Cooke,  and  Dahl  have  studied 

the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  have  been  convinced  that  the  book  is 

a unit  and  though  they  recognize  the  fact  that  some  editorial 

additions  have  been  made,  they  insist  that  the  book  as  a whole 

is  the  genuine  product  of  one  author. 

However,  the  book  contains  two  messages,  one  condemns 

and  pronounces  judgment,  the  other  encourages  and  plans  for 

a future.  How  can  such  a complete  change  in  the  author* s view 

be  explained?  Hblscher  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a change 

is  impossible  and  limits  the  genuine  writings  of  Ezekiel  to 

those  sections  which  predict  doom.  But  the  majority  of 

scholars  refuse  to  accept  Hblscher’s  conclusions.  Jeremiah’s 

6 

call  contained  a two-fold  charge  for  he  was  commanded  to 
’’pluck  up,  to  break  down,  to  destroy,  and  to  overthrow.”  and 

1.  Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  X,  5,  1. 

2.  Oeder:  see  above,  p.  6. 

3.  Vogel:  see  above,  p.  7. 

4.  Volz:  see  above,  p.  37. 

5.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  99f. 

6.  Jeremiah  1.  10. 
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at  the  same  time  he  was  ordered  to  "build  and  to  plant."  But 

Ezekiel’s  call  did  not  contain  two  elements.  He  was  given  a 

book  which  was  filled  with  lamentations,  sorrow,  and  woe,  and 

and  Httlscher  insists,  nothing  else. 

Herrmann,  who  is  unable  to  restrict  Ezekiel’s  message 

to  that  of  judgment  alone,  believes  that  a change  took  place 

within  the  life  of  Ezekiel  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 

" Individuelle  Seelsorge  gehftrt  nicht  in  den  Inhalt  seiner 

Sendung.  Die  individuelle  Seelsorgepredigt  wird  ihm  als 

Pflicht  seines  Beruf es,  als  profetetischer  Beruf sinhalt , als 

die  seinen  religibsen  Anschauungen,  besonders  der  Lehre  von  der 

individuellen  Vergeltung  entsprechende  Form  der  Fredigt  erst 

allmEhlich  bewusst.  Aus  der  Art,  wie  er  iiber  diese  Lehre  redet, 

sehen  wir,  dass  diesselbe  ihm  nicht  von  den  VEtern  Ererbtes 

ist,  sondern  von  ihm  selbst  ErkEmpftes.  Es  ist  nEturlich, 

dass  er  die  individuelle  Seelsorge,  die  Verantwortung  ftlr  den 

einzelnen  als  Beruf spflicht  nicht  sogleich  objektiviert  hat, 

darum  erfahren  wir  auch  erst  33  davon;  denn  3.  16b-21  ist 

1 

Nachahmung  von  33.  1-9."  Herrmann  searched  for  an  account  of 

the  change  and  finally  decided,  "Eine  Inauguration  zur  TEtig- 

keit  des  Ezechiels  als  Eeilsprediger,  besitzen  wir  Eberhaupt 

nicht.  Ezechiels  Frofetentum  empfEngt  33.  1-9  nicht  einen 

neuen  Beruf sinhalt . Eine  VerEnderung  seines  Beruf sinhalt 

musste  sich  nach  der  Katastrophe,  die  586  ihren  Abschluss  fand 

von  selbst  ergeben;  gie  vollzieht  sich  naturgemEss,  ohne 
solenne  Beauftragung." 

1.  Herrmann:  Ezechielstudien,  (1908),  p.  67. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  7(71!  Herrmann  held  the  same  view  when  he  wrote 
his  commentary  in  1924. 
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Scholars  are  almost  unanimous  in  connecting  the  change 

in  Ezekiel1 2 * 4 s career  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Sellin  says, 

"Das  zweite  wichtige  Moment  in  seiner  ganzen  T&tigkeit  aber  ist 

das  gewesen,  dass  er  sogleich  nach  der  furchtbaren  Katastrophe 

des  Jahres  586  den  Blick  seiner  Volksgenossen  auf  die  Zukunft 

hin  gelenkt  ihnen  den  Olauben  an  ein  kommendes  Heil  einzu- 

fltizen  vermocht  und  sie  dadurch  bei  ihrer  Religion  trotz  aller 

1 

liber  legenen  babylonischen  Kultur  zu  halten  gewusst  hat."  John 

Edgar  McFadyen  writes,  "For  six  years  and  a half  - till  the 

city  fell  - Ezekiel1 s ministry  was  one  of  reproof;  and  that 
2 

consolation." 

The  Change  in  Ezekiel1 s point  of  view-  Ezekiel  3. 

22-27  contains  an  account  of  a strict  limitation  which  was 

placed  on  Ezekiel* s activity.  He  was  to  lock  himself  up  and 

he  was  to  remain  silent.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  a reprover 

nor  was  he  to  say  anything  until  Yahweh  spoke  to  him  again. 

Then  the  Babylonian  soldiers  entered  the  city  and 

took  charge  of  the  situation.  Jeremiah,  who  was  confined  in 

3 

the  prison  court  near  the  palace,  was  seized  by  the  victorious 

soldiers  and  chained  to  a group  of  captives  which  were  promptly 

4 

sent  on  their  way  to  Babylonia.  At  Ramah,  Jeremiah  was 


1.  Sellin:  Israelitisch- .jtidische  Religlonsgeschichte , (1933), 

p.  89. 

2.  McFadyen:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  (1933),  p.  194. 

For  similar  views  see  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1895), 

p.  211;  Lofthouse:  The  Prophet  of  Reconstruction.  Tl920),  p. 

125.  Peritz:  Old  Testament  History^  (1915) , p.  221;  Kittel: 

Geschlchte  des  Vo  Ike's  Israel,  vol.  3 (1927),  p.  171. 

3l  Jeremiah  3&.  28. 

4.  Jeremiah  40.  1. 
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recognized  and  released  by  order  of  the  captain  of  the  guard. 
Thus  v/e  know  that  Jeremiah  was  treated  with  leniency  once  his 
identity  was  known.  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  his 
house  which  may  have  been  some  distance  from  the  palace  and 
would  not  have  been  selected  among  the  first  captives.  But 
as  the  Babylonian  soldiers  continued  their  work  of  raiding  the 
city  and  gathering  captives,  Ezekiel  was  not  selected,  and  we 
believe  that  the  reason  for  his  freedom  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  in  Babylonia  and  had  contacts  with  the  Babylonian 


2 


government • 

Ezekiel  watched  the  soldiers  loot  the  city.  He  saw 
the  sacred  treasures , which  had  been  associated  with  the  temple 
carried  away.  He  sa w men,  women,  and  children  guarded  and 
sometimes  killed  by  squads  of  Babylonian  soldiers  in  search  fo 
hidden  treasures. 

Chapters  9 and  10  suggest  some  of  the  action  which 
Ezekiel  witnessed.  We  believe  that  the  opening  verses  of  the 
original  story  have  been  lost,  they  may  have  been  thrown  out 
by  an  editor  who  wished  to  connect  9.  1 with  8.  18  and  did  so 


r 


on  the  grounds  of  the  references  to  a loud  voice.  The  two 

verses, however,  are  not  connected,  "though  they  cry  in  my  ears 

3 

with  a loud  voice."  has  nothing  to  do  with,  "He  also  cried  in 


1.  Jeremiah  40.  4 

2.  The  Babylonian  soldiers  did  not  strip  the  city  of  its 
population  but  they  took  the  best  phsyical  specimens.  Ezekiel 
a priest,  would  have  met  the  phsyical  requirements  but  he  was 
not  taken  prisoner.  Bertholet  and  Herntrich  who  believe  that 
Ezekiel  went  to  Babylonia  after  the  fall  of  the  city  do  not 
place  him  among  the  captives.  Ezekiel  may  have  been  a citizen 
of  Babylonia,  see  above,  p.  223,  note  5. 

3.  Ezekiel  8.  18. 
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my  ears  with  a loud  voice."  and  we  believe  that  the  gap 
between  the  two  verses  was  filled  by  Ezekiel1 s activity  in 
Jerusalem. 

Scholars  differ  widely  in  their  interpretation  of 

chapters  9 and  10.  The  traditional  view  is  to  regard  both 

2 

chapters  as  a portion  of  the  vision  contained  in  8-11. 

Herntrich  believes  that  chapters  9 and  10  have  a Jerusalem 

setting  but  that  a redactor  has  worked  over  the  material  and 

3 

has  added  some  Babylonian  elements.  Bertholet,  we  believe, 
rightly  connects  chapters  9 and  10  and  interprets  them  as  a 
description  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 


4 


the  temple. 

Chapter  9.  We  do  not  believe  that  chapter  9 is  a 
visionary  experience  and  we  interpret  it  as  a symbolic  des- 
cription of  the  work  of  the  Babylonian  soldiers  after  they 
had  captured  Jerusalem.  According  to  Ezekiel1 s conception, 
the  Babylonians  did  not  give  the  command  to  ravage  the 
rebellious  city.  The  command  was  given  by  Yahweh  and  the 
squads  with  their  murdering  weapons  went  through  the  city, 
slaying  both  old  and  young,  who  interfered  in  any  way  with 
their  activity.  Ezekiel  believed  that  each  death  came  as  a 
result  of  Yahweh* s judgment.  They  had  been  marked  by  Yahweh* s 
representative,  and  their  death  was  a part  of  his  program. 


1.  Ezekiel  9.  1. 

2.  Hines:  AJSL,  40,  (1923),  p.  50  supports  this  view  from 
the  standpoint  of  psychology.  May:  JBL,  56,  (1937),  pp.  309- 
321  also  regards  8-11  as  a unit  and  a vision. 

3.  Herntrich:  Ezechielprobleme , (1932),  p.  97. 

4.  Bertholet:  HesekieT,  (1936 ) , p.  35. 
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Gunkel  has  pointed  out  a strong  Babylonian  influence 
1 

in  this  chapter  and  we  believe  that  such  an  influence  can  be 

accounted  for  by  Ezekiel’s  activity  in  Babylonia  during  the 

years  in  which  he  labored  as  a priest  among  the  exiles  of  59V  B.  C. 

Chapter  10.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 

chapters  in  the  entire  Book  of  Ezekiel*  It  is  definitely 

2 

connected  with  chapter  9,  however,  9*  11  and  10.  2b  are  not 

3 

directly  connected  as  James  Smith  insists  as  we  believe  a 

description  of  the  chariot  with  whirling  wheels  belongs  betv/een 

the  two  verses.  We  regret  that  the  description  can  not  be 

4 

reconstructed  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 

Similarities  between  chapter  10  and  chapter  1.  Scholars 

for  the  most  part,  have  been  attracted  by  the  similarities 

which  exist  bet?/een  chapters  1 and  10.  Since  chapter  1 is 

generally  regarded  as  the  earlier  of  the  two,  the  majority  of 

critics  interpret  a large  portion  of  chapter  10  as  the  work  of 
5 6 7 

a redactor.  However,  Hans  Schmidt  and  Siegfried  Sprank  have 

1.  Ounkel:  Archiv  fiir  Religionwissenschaft , (1898),  p.  294f. 

2.  We  regard  the  reference  to  the  Cherubim  and  to  the  man 
clothed  in  linen  as  the  basis  for  this  connection  and  not  the 
thought  contained  in  9.  11  and  10.  2. 

3.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

4.  The  majority  of  scholars  reject  10.  1,  see  Toy:  The  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  (1899),  p.  114.  The  possibility  of  a description  of 
the  throne  at  this  point  must  be  considered.  However,  the 
redactors  have  been  ruthless  in  their  treatment  of  this  chapter. 

5.  Kraetzschmar : Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  (1900),  p.  112  regards 
8-17  as  an  insertion.  Cornlll:  Das  Buch  des  ^ropheten  Ezechiel, 
(1886),  omits  verses  1,  5,  8-17.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel,  (1^36 ) , 
p.  38f.  regards  1,  8-17,  20-22  as  parallel  to  chapter  1. 

Cooke:  op.  cit.,  vol.  1 p.  116  regards  chapter  i as  the  original 

and  chapter  10  as  the  product  of  an  author  who  used  older 
material. 

6.  H.  Schmidt:  Eucharisterion,  (1922),  pp.  120-144. 

7.  Sprank:  Ezechlelstudlen,  [1926), pp.  56-68. 


reached  other  conclusions.  They  believe  that  chapter  10  is 

the  more  authentic  of  the  two  and  that  chapter  1 is  largely 

an  insertion  by  a later  editor. 

The  two  chapters  are  closely  related.  The  v/ords  used 

in  describing  the  throne  10.  1 and  1.  26;  the  description  of 

the  man’s  hand  10.  8 and  1.  8;  the  relationship  between  10. 

9-11  and  1.  15-20;  between  10.  16-17  and  1.  19,  21;  between 

10.  22  and  1.  10,  12a  can  not  be  explained  on  any  other 

grounds  than  the  dependency  of  one  upon  the  other, 

Eduard  KBnig  has  attempted  to  explain  the  similarities 

between  these  two  chapters  on  the  ground  that  Ezekiel,  after 

writing  chapter  1,  saw  some  of  the  monstrous  figures  connected 

1 

with  Babylonian  sculpture  and  decided  to  rewrite  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  theophany  omitting  the  Babylonian  elements. 

2 

Kraetzschmar , rightly  questions  this  view,  for  Ezekiel  who  had 

been  in  ^abylonia  some  years  before  writing  the  first  vision 

would  have  had  ample  time  to  witness  Babylonian  sculpture. 

3 

D.  H.  Miiller  offered  another  suggestion,  similar  to 
the  view  of  Kftnig,  and  accounted  for  the  second  description, 
which  appears  in  chapter  10,  as  a desire  on  Ezekiel’s  part  to 
correct  some  of  the  illustrations  he  had  used  in  describing 
his  theophany  which  had  been  misunderstood  by  the  people, 

"Um  diese  Missverst&ndnisse , wozu  die  erste  Vision  Anlass  ge- 
geben,  zu  beseitigen  und  die  inneren  Zweifel  niederzuschlagen, 

1.  Kttnig:  Theologisches  Literaturblatt , (1895),  pp.  529-532. 

2.  Kraetzschmar : Das  Ihich  Ezechlel,  CI900),  p.  112. 

3.  Miiller’ s view  appeared  earlier  than  the  one  offered  by 
Kttnig  but  our  version  of  Miiller ’s  view  was  written  after 
Kttnig  had  given  his  interpretation. 
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beschreibt  Ezechiel  in  den  wesentlichsten  Punkten  nochmals  die 
Erscheinung  und  substituirt  die  Kerubim  fiir  die  Lebewesen.  Aus 
demselben  Grunde  ist  auch  die  Aenderung  von  Stier  in  Kerub 
(10.  14)  zu  erkl&ren.  Aber  gerade  dieser  Vers  fehlt  in  der 
Septuaginta,  seine  Ursprlinglichkeit  ist  am  meisten  bestritten, 
und  Cornill  fiihrt  direct  seine  Abweichung  von  1.  10  als  Beweis 


ftir 


1 

die  Unechtheit  an." 

These  explanations,  ingenious  as  they  are,  have  not 
been  accepted  and  the  similarities  are  to  be  accounted  for  on 
two  grounds,  first,  Ezekiel  was  the  author  of  the  original 
elements  in  both  chapters,  and  second,  an  editor  sought  to 
combine  the  two  chapters  more  closely  than  Ezekiel  had 
combined  them. 

The  Differences  between  Chapter  10  and  Chapter  1.  The 
most  significant  difference  between  these  chapters  is  the 
reference  to  Cherubim  in  chapter  10  and  we  shall  deal  with 
that  in  a separate  section.  Other  differences  are,  1.  The 
reference  to  the  throne  in  10.  1 implies  that  the  throne  is 
empty.  2.  The  reference  to  the  house  in  10.  3 is,  we  believe, 
a direct  reference  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  3.  The 
reference  to  the  whirling  wheels  in  1C.  2 which  is  different 
from  the  wheels  connected  with  the  throne-wagon  in  chapter  1. 
4.  The  reference  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen  in  10.  2.  These 


2 

differences  are  fundamental  and  can  not  be  overlooked. 


1.  Miiller:  Ezechielstudien , (1904),  p.  20. 

2.  Lofthouse!  Ezekiel"  (1907 ) in  his  discussion  of  chapter 
10  insists  that  there  is  an  original  element  in  the  chapter 
which  can  not  be  rejedted  as  a later  insertion  into  the  text. 
We  approve  his  attitude  at  this  point. 
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We  believe  that  Hans  Schmidt  and  Siegfried  Sprank  have 

the  right  interpretation  of  chapter  10  when  they  insist  that 

Ezekiel,  in  writing  chapter  10,  employs  symbols  that  are 

5 

Palestinian  in  nature.  If  we  recognize  that  fact,  then  the 
differences  between  chapter  1 and  chapter  10  may  be  explained 
in  terms  of  their  natural  background.  Chapter  1 records  an 
experience  which  Ezekiel  had  in  Babylonia,  chapter  10  describes 
an  experience  which  Ezekiel  had  in  Palestine  and  we  believe 
that  later  editors  have  attempted  to  explain  chapter  1 by 
revising  chapter  10. 

The  Cherubim-  There  is  no  description  of  the  Cherubim 
in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  prior  to  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  although  there  are  a few  references  to  them.  Genesis 
3.  24  (J)  refers  to  the  Cherubim  as  guards  placed  at  the  entran 
to  the  garden  of  Eden  after  man  had  been  driven  out.  In 
2 Samuel  22.  11  Yahweh  rides  on  the  cherub.  In  the  P document. 
Exodus  25.  18-20;  37.  8-9  and  Numbers  7.  89  the  Cherubim  are  a 
symbol  of  Yahweh* s presence.  A comparison  bet ween  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cherubim  in  Ezekiel  41.  18-25  and  the  older  docu- 
ments reveals  many  similarities.  These  similarities  disappear 
when  Ezekiel's  description  is  compared  with  the  priestly 
document.  We  base  our  conclusions  at  this  point  on  the  fact 
that  Ezekiel's  description  of  the  Cherubim  in  41.  18-25  con- 
nects the  Cherubim  with  the  Palm  trees  just  as  the  author  of 

1.  Schmidt:  op.  cit.,  pp.  120-144. 

2.  Sprank:  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-68. 

3.  Jewish  tradition  had  no  difficulty  with  chapter  10  and  we 
believe  that  it  was  because  of  the  Palestinian  symbols  which 
are  present  in  this  chapter. 
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1 Kings  6.  32-35  does#  The  P document.  Exodus  25.  18-20;  37. 
8-9,  and  Numbers  7 . 89  connects  the  Cherubim  with  the  mercy- 
seat  and  says  nothing  about  palm-trees.  The  priestly  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  2 Chronicles  3.  If.  also  mentions  the 
Cherubim  but  says  nothing  about  palm-trees  and  therefore  we 
believe  that  Ezekiel* s description  of  the  cherubim  is  obvious- 
ly older  than  the  priestly  documents. 

1 

Landersdorfer  has  attempted  to  combine  the  Cherubim, 

the  image  of  jealousy,  the  image  of  Micah,  and  the  four  faced 

creature  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  1.  We  do  not  accept  Landers 

dorfer’s  interpretation  and  believe  that  he  has  been  misled  by 

the  editor,  whom  we  believe  has  attempted  to  connect  the 

Cherubim  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  10  with  the  four-faced  figured 

described  in  chapter  1.  The  description  given  by  Pfeiffer 

seems  more  accurate,  "In  the  Old  Testament  the  Cherubim  had 

wings  (Exodus  25.  20;  1 Kings  6.  24-27  et  passim),  one  face 

(apparently  human)  (Exodus  25.  20),  human  hands  (Ezekiel  1.  8; 

10.  7,  8,  21) ; they  were  connected  with  the  Tree  of  Life 

(Genesis  3.  24)  and  with  the  palm  trees  and  open  blossoms 

carved  on  the  walls  of  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings  6.  29;  7.  29 

36)  and  of  the  ideal  temple  described  by  Ezekiel.  (41.  18-20). 

3 

Lofthouse  regards  the  Cherubim  as  Semitic  in  origin, 
and  Pfeiffer  writes,  "Assyrian  sculpture  furnishes  numerous 

representations  of  a divine  being  with  human  figure  and  wings. 
....The  identification  of  these  angelic  beings  with  the  Cherub 

1.  Landersdorfer:  Der  Baal  Tetramorphos  und  die  Kerube  des 
Ezechiel,  (1918). 

T.  FTelffer:  JBL,  41,  (1922),  p.  250. 

3.  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  106. 
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seems  inevitable  and,  although  the  documentary  proof  is  lack- 
ing, their  name  must  have  been  ku-ri-bi . The  root  of  kuribi 
and,  ultimately  of  cherubim,  seems  to  be  the  Assyrian  Karabu, 

(to  bless);  these  blessing  or  protecting  spirits  were  akin  to 

1 

the  guardian  angels.”  G.  A.  Cooke  follows  Langdon  (The  Epic 
of  Creation,  (1925)  note  p.  90)  and  regards  the  Cherub in?  as 
originating  in  the  Akkadian  word  Karabu,  which  means  to  bless, 
pray,  intercede.  We  quote  from  Cooke,  "Most  of  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  Cherubim  are  represented  by  the  supernatural 
beings  which  Ezekiel  saw.  At  first,  when  they  appeared  in 
Babylonia,  by  the  Grand  Canal,  he  could  only  call  them  hayyoth 


for  want  of  a better  name;  when  he  saw  them  again,  this  time  in 

Jerusalem  and  beside  the  temple,  he  realized  what  they  were. 

True  the  ark  was  not  present,  nor  the  kappSreth;  but  these 

mighty  forms,  attendant  on  the  throne  of  Jahveh  and  giving  it 

the  motion  of  a chariot,  must  be  none  other  than  the  Cherubim 

2 

of  the  inner  sanctuary,  10.  20b." 

Millar  Burrows  says,  "The  whole  subject  of  the  nature 

of  the  Cherubim  and  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Hebrew  concerning 

them,  however,  is  so  much  in  dispute  that  we  can  not  draw 

any  inference  from  this  parallel  (between  Chronicles  and 

Ezekiel).  The  association  of  the  Cherubim  with  the  divine 

3 

chariot  may  be  older  than  either  Chronicles  or  Ezekiel." 

We  accept  the  statement  of  Lander sdorfer,  "Jedenfalls 


1.  Pfeiffer:  JBL,  41,  (1922),  p.  250. 

2.  Cooke:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  vol.  1,  (1937),  p.  112. 

3.  Burrows:  The  Literary  Relations  of  Ezekiel,  (1925),  p.  88 
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1 


ist  die  Kerubvorstellung  bei  den  Israeliten  alt."  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Cherubim  in  chapter  10  were  directly  connected 
with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  not  with  the  living  creatures 
which  were  described  by  Ezekiel  in  his  inaugural  vision.  John 

Skinner,  referring  to  the  Cherubim,  says,  "The  Cherubim  them- 

2 

selves  are  borrowed  from  the  imagery  of  the  temple."  Hans 

Schmidt  connects  them  with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  argues 

that  Ezekiel  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  seen 

5 

such  figures  in  Babylonia  as  he  was  a prisoner  of  war.  Siegfn 

Sprank,  on  the  assumption  that  a Jerusalem  priest  would  not  use 

foreign  symbols  in  a description  of  his  theophany,  interprets 

the  Cherubim  as  a part  of  the  original  description,  and  even 

though  the  word  Cherubim  may  have  had  a Babylonian  origin  he 

explains  its  use  very  easily,  "Von  Babylon  her  ist  auch  die 

Bezeichnung  1 Kerub*  nach  Israel  gekommen  und  dort  heimish 

geworden;  wir  diirfen  sogar  als  sicher  voraussetzen,  dass  dieser 

Terminus  zur  Zeit  Ezechiels  allgemein  und  besonderns  in  der 

4 

Kultussprache  recht  gel&ufig  gewesen  ist." 

The  Connection  Between  the  Cherubim  and  the  Living 
Creatures-  We  believe  that  the  original  descriptions  of  the 
visions  recorded  in  chapter  1 and  chapter  10  were  not  connected 
except  for  a possible  reference  which  Ezekiel  may  have  made  in 
his  second  description  to  the  experience  he  had  received  by 


ed 


1.  Lander sdor fer : op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

2.  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1895),  p.  35. 

3.  H.  Schmidt"!  op.  cit.,  p*  l£4f.  Schmidt  believes  that 
Ezekiel  used  symbols  connected  with  Hebrew  custom  and  he  seeks 
to  locate  them  in  the  earlier  Biblical  writings. 

4.  Sprank:  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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the  river  Chebar,  the  same  sort  of  reference  we  find  in  3.  23 

and  43.  3.  Jewish  tradition  records  some  of  the  difficulties 

1 

which  chapter  1 presents  but  says  nothing  of  chapter  10,  and 

Torrey  insists  that  the  tradition  concerning  chapter  1 is 
2 

false.  In  chapter  1 we  have,  as  Schmidt  and  Sprank  point  out 
a theophany  based  on  foreign  symbols, and  we  believe  that  Jewish 
critics  opposed  the  chapter  on  that  ground.  An  editor,  realizing 
the  difficulty , did  not  change  chapter  1,  it  was  too  well  known 
but  he  justified  the  symbolism  used  in  chapter  1 by  identifying 
the  throne-wagon  describe  there  with  the  Cherubim- throne 
described  in  chapter  10. 

The  original  description  of  the  throne  supported  by  the 
Cherubim  in  10.  1 has,  we  believe,  been  altered  by  an  editor 
whose  aim  was  to  connect  the  passage  with  chapter  1.  10.  2-7 

are  largely  independent  of  chapter  1 but  even  those  verses 
contain  some  additions  which  were  made  by  later  writers. 

Verses  8-17  are  very  closely  associated  with  chapter  1 and 
we  believe  that  this  material  has  been  added  to  bring  about  a 
definite  connection  with  chapter  1 and  to  save  chapter  1 from 


being  misinterpreted.  10.  14,  omitted  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  removes  the  steer’s  face  mentioned  in  chapter  1 and 
replaces  it  with  the  Cherubim.  Verses  20-22  have  but  one 
purpose  in  mind  and  that  is  to  identify  without  a doubt  the 


1.  See  Moore:  Judaism,  vol.  1,  (1927),  pp.  247,  300.  Cf. 

Chagigah  13a;  Shaooatn  ±3b;  and  Menahoth  46a. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel , (1930),  p.  16f.  assumes  that  the 

dangerous  celestial  vehicle,  the  Merkaba,  is  not  presented  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  alone,  but  also  in  chapter  8 and 
10.  We  believe  that  chapter  10,  as  It  now  is,  gives  the 
Merkaba  an  Israelite  setting  and  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  chapter  1. 
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living  creatures,  which  Ezekiel  had  seen  by  the  river  Chebar, 
with  the  Cherubim  and  verse  22  states  the  case  exactly,  "And 
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the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  were  like  the  faces  which 

1 

I saw  by  the  river  Chebar.’' 

In  chapter  1,  which  we  regard  as  Ezekiel's  first  vision 

the  prophet  saw  the  Glory  of  Yahweh  in  Babylonia  and  he 

2 

described  that  vision  in  Babylonian  symbols,  whereas  chapter 
10,  which  dates  approximately  six  years  after  the  first 
vision,  is  a description  of  the  Glory  of  Yahweh  which  the 


5 

prophet  saw  in  Jerusalem  and  is  described  in  Jewish  symbols. 

James  Smith  made  an  excellent  suggestion  but  did  not  develop 

his  point,  "Except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  accounts  of 

the  theophany  were  given  to  different  communities,  it  is 

difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify  a second  description 

of  the  'hayyoth'  (living  creatures).  If  we  dismiss  the 

hypothesis  referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  the  original 

chapter  10  had  no  connection  with  chapter  1,  but  has  been 

brought  into  relationship  with  it  through  the  confusion  of  the 

'kerubim' . The  'Kerub'  and  the  'Kerubim'  (10.  7)  are  not  those 

4 


of  the  throne-car,  but  of  Solomon's  temple." 

Finally,  we  believe  that  chapter  1 and  chapter  10 
are  independent  of  each  other  and  that  they  rest  upon  different 


1.  iiiZekiel  10.  22.  Jahn,  Bertholet  and  others  rightly  reject 
10.  20-22  as  a later  addition  to  the  text. 

2.  Ezekiel  had  been  in  Babylonia  approximately  four  years  when 
he  experienced  his  inaugural  vision. 

3.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  had  been 
there  about  five  years  when  the  city  was  destroyed. 

4.  Smith:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (1931),  p.  42. 
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environments,  a fact  which  scholars  must  recognize  as  they 
search  for  the  authentic  elements  in  each  chapter* 


A Partial  Reconstruction  of  Chapter  10-  G.  A*  Cooke 

rightly  says,  "Several  hands  have  been  at  work  on  this  chapter 

probably  at  various  times;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  trac 

an  intelligible  order  in  the  progress  of  the  vision  as  a whole 

10.  3.  No v/  the  Cherubim  were  standing  on  the  right 
2 

side  of  the  house  when  a cloud  filled  the  inner  court.  1. 

Then  I looked,  and,  behold,  in  the  firmament  which  was  over 

the  head  of  the  Cherubim  was  the  likeness  of  a throne  of 
3 

sapphire.  4.  Then  the  Glory  of  Yahweh  rose  above  the  Cherubim 


over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 

the  cloud  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  Glory  of  Yahweh.  5a. 

And  the  sound  of  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  was  heard  in  the 
5 

outer  court.  2.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen, 

6 

go  in  between  the  whirling  wheels  even  under  the  Cherubim  and 

7 

fill  your  hands  with  coals  of  fire  and  throw  (them)  upon  the 

8 

city.  And  he  went  in  before  my  eyes.  7.  and  stretched  forth 
9 10 

his  hand  and  took  (thereof)  and  went  forth. 


1.  Cooke:  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  111. 

2.  i.e.  on  the  right  side  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  We  omit 
the  phrase  \Lt‘  ^ Hil  ) X.'^  (when  the  man  went  in)  as  an  addition 
on  the  part  of  the '''editor ! who  wished  to  connect  this  verse  with 
verse  2. 

3.  Reading  with  the  LXX,  Ezekiel  may  have  used  the  same 
description  for  the  throne  on  this  occasion  as  he  did  in  chapter 

4.  Reading  the  plural  with  the  LXX. 

5.  Omitting  "as  the  voice  of  El  Shaddai  when  he  speaks"  as  a 
gloss. 

6.  Reading  the  plural  with  the  LXX. 

7.  Following  Schmidt's  reading.  Die  grossen  Propheten,  (1915) 

8.  Omitting  Cherubim  with  the  LXX. 

9.  Omitting  as  editorial  (toward  the  fire  which  was  between 
the  Cherubim) 

10.  Omitting  as  editorial  (and  put  it  in  the  hand  of  him  who 
was  clothed  in  linen.  The  editor  would  not  allow  the  man  to 
approach  the  throne  of  Yahweh  and  to  take  coals  from  the  fire. 
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One  would  expect  a description  of  the  burning  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  to  follow  this  scene,  but  Ezekiel 
does  not  record  the  tragedy.  The  man  clothed  in  linen,  who  was 
Yahweh’ s agent  in  commanding  the  Babylonian  soldiers  as  they 
looted  the  city,  and  who  was  acting  under  the  command  of  Yahweh 
when  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  disappears.  But  Ezekiel  has, 
in  the  course  of  his  description,  attributed  all  the  destruc- 
tion,which  has  fallen  upon  Jerusalem,  directly  to  the  power  of 
Yahweh. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  extremely  difficult  to 

reconstruct.  10.  16-19  has  been  re-edited  but  it  probably 

contained  a description  of  Yahweh  in  readiness  to  leave  the 

temple  and  locates  him  at  the  door  of  the  east  gate.  10.20-22 

have  been  added,  possibly  to  take  the  place  of  11.  22-23  which 

1 

is  obviously  out  of  place  in  its  present  context,  and  which 
would  be  a fitting  climax  to  the  departure  of  Yahweh  from  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  for  in  11.  22-23  Yahweh  has  actually  left 
the  city  and  is  last  seen  as  he  rests  momentarily  on  the 
mountain  which  is  east  of  the  city. 

The  Second  Call  of  Ezekiel-  We  believe  that  3.  10-14 
is  somehow  connected  with  this  vision  and  that  before  Yahweh 
had  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  commanded  his  prophet 
Ezekiel  to  return  to  the  exiles  and  to  carry  on  his  ministry 

in  Babylonia.  "And  he  said  to  me,  son  of  man,  all  the  words 

that  I shall  speak  to  you,  take  in  your  heart  and  hear  in 

1.  We  believe  that  an  editor  who  interpreted  8-11  as  a vision 
took  the  closing  verses  of  Ezekiel’s  description  of  Yahweh' s 
departure  and  placed  them  at  the  close  of  the  supposed 
vision  in  order  to  give  it  a suitable  ending. 
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your  ear.  And  go,  get  yourself  to  those  of  the  captivity,  to 

the  children  of  your  people  and  speak  to  them  and  say  to  them, 

thus  saith  Yahweh,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
1 

be  negligent.”  In  this  commission  Ezekiel  is  not  sent  to  the 

2 

rebellious  House  of  Israel,  but  to  those  of  the  captivity,  to 

5 

the  children  of  thy  people,  and  the  symphonic  refrain  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  first  commission  (fto  the  House  of 
Israel  for  they  are  a rebellious  house1 2 3 4 5 6)  is  missing.  The 
message  of  judgment  or  doom  is  no  longer  necessary,  the  city 
has  fallen,  the  rebellious  people  have  paid  the  price,  and 
Ezekiel  is  ordered  back  to  Babylonia. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  Ezekiel  remained  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  fall  of  the  city.  Jeremiah  52.  12  dates  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  a month  and  a day  after  the  Babylonians  had 

4 

captured  the  Jewish  capital.  Thus  Ezekiel  would  have  been 

in  Jerusalem  a month  before  he  received  his  vision  which  we 

5 

believe  was  connected  with  the  burning  of  the  city.  When  the 

6 

fugitive  arrived  at  Tel  Abib,  six  months  after  the  fall  of 


1.  Ezekiel  5.  10-11. 

2.  This  commission  must  either  be  rejected  or  given  an 
interpretation  such  as  this.  One  is  not  justified  in  interpret 
ing  the  phrases  ’them  of  the  captivity’  (the  golah)  and  ’Kie 
House  of  Israel*  as  a reference  to  the  same  group.  Ezekiel 
does  mention  the  House  of  Israel  in  his  second  ministry  but 
he  means  ’all'  Israel  and  not  the  rebellious  house  of  Judaeans 
which  were  located  in  Judah  before  the  fall  of  the  city. 

3.  The  phrase  ’children  of  thy  people’  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  second  phase  of  Ezekiel's  ministry.  Cf.  3.  11;  33.  2; 

33.  17;  33.  30;  37.  18;  Ezekiel's  second  ministry  also  emphasizes 
Yahveh's  connection  with  the  people,  my  people,  my  sanctuary, 
my  princes,  for  I have  poured  out  my  Spirit  upon  the  House  of 
Israel. 

4.  Compare  Jeremiah  39.  2 and  Jeremiah  52.  12. 

5.  Ezekiel  43.  3 makes  the  connection  between  the  two  events. 

6.  Reading  with  the  Syriac  and  some  MSS  of  the  LXX. 
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Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  had  been  in  Tel  Abib  seven  days, , according 
1 

to  3.  16 « 

Ezekiel  probably  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem 

for  a short  while  after  the  city  was  burned.  However,  Ezekiel 

returned  to  Babylonia  after  he  had  witnessed  the  destruction 

which  had  fallen  upon  the  temple  of  Yahweh  and  in  3.  1-15 

he  tells  us  of  his  return,  "Then  the  spirit  lifted  me  up  and  I 

heard  behind  me  a voice  of  great  rushing,  as  the  Glory  of 
2 

Yahweh,  arose  from  its  place.  And  the  sound  of  the  wings  of 
3 

the  Cherubim  gently  touching  one  another,  and  the  noise  of  the 

4 

wheels  over  against  them.  Then  the  spirit  lifted  me  up  and 
took  me  away,  and  I went  in  bitterness  in  the  anger  of  my 
spirit  and  the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  strong  upon  me.  Then  I 
came  to  them  of  the  captivity  at  Tel  Abib,  those  dwelling  by 
the  river  Chebar,  and  I dwelt  there  dazed  seven  days  in  their 
midst." 


Ezekiel  was  overwhelmed  with  sadness  as  he  returned 
to  the  exiles.  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed.  The  temple  was 
no  longer  standing.  His  wife  had  perished  in  the  siege.  But 


1.  Ezekiel  was  no  doubt  free  to  travel  back  to  the  exiles  at 
any  time.  He  remained  in  Jerusalem  until  after  the  city  and 
temple  were  burned  and  would  have  had  almost  five  months  to 
make  the  return  trip  which  is  sufficient  time  for  a slow,  sad, 
and  confused  individual  to  make  the  trip.  See  Toy:  The  Book 
of  Ezekiel,  (1899),  p.  167,  also  Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  p.  ll6f. 
2~,  Reading  for  TT 1"? with  Hitzig  and  Bertholet. 

3.  We  would  expect  the  wor'd  Cherubim  here  and  believe  that 
an  editor  made  the  change  on  the  ground  that  the  cherubim 
were  not  the  proper  forms  to  escort  Yahweh  into  a foreign 
country. 

4.  The  noise  of  the  whirling  wheels  definitely  connects  this 
section  with  the  vision  recorded  in  chapter  10.  The  wheels 
mentioned  in  chapter  1 are  silent. 
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in  spite  of  these  hardships  Ezekiel  went  back  to  Babylonia, 
back  to  the  exiles  at  Tel  Abib,  where  he  was  working  when  he 
received  his  first  call*  Ezekiel  was  unable  to  speak,  after 
the  journey  was  completed,  and  for  a week  he  remained  silent, 
that  is  speechless,  because  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he 
had  experienced. 

A fugitive  arrived  among  the  exilic  colony  at  Tel  Abib 

seven  days  later  than  Ezekiel  and  he  told  the  story  of  the 

disaster  which  had  befallen  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel,  who  had  been 

speechless,  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  news  had  been 

given  to  the  exiles  and  resumed  his  work.  We  believe  that 

Bewer  has  a sensible  view  of  this  action,  "Dass  Hes.  in  der 

Nacht  der  endgiiltigen  Einnahme  Jerusalems  die  ganze  Schwere 

der  herannahenden  Katastrophe  wieder  l&hmend  auf  sich  lasten 

fiihlte  so  dass  er  den  Mund  nicht  zum  Sprechen  auftun  konnte, 

ist  durchaus  nach  allem,  was  wir  heutzutage  iiber  Telepathie 

wissen,  ver st&ndlich. . . Die  Ankunft  des  Boten. . .befreite  ihn 

1 

von  dem  furchtbaren  Abdruck." 

"And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  seven  days  that  the 

word  of  Yahv/eh  came  to  me  saving,  Son  of  man,  I have  made  you 

2 

a watchman  to  the  House  of  Israel  and  you  shall  hear  the  word 

3 

from  my  mouth  and  you  shall  admonish  them  from  me." 


1.  Bewer:  ZAW,  54,  (1936),  p.  115.  Bewer  believes  that  Ezeki< 
was  in  Babylonia  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  that  the 
messenger  escaped  with  Zedekiah  and  fled  to  Babylonia, arriving 
the  day  after  the  city  was  burned.  We  do  not  accept  that 
interpretation  as  It  involves  to  many  possibilties . 

2.  'The.  House  of  Israel'  at  this  time  refers  to  a united 
Israel,  those  who  had  been  scattered  abroad  from  both  the  nor- 
and  the  south. 

3.  Ezekiel  3.  16-17. 
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3.  16-21  and  33.  1-9  are  connected  with  the  second 
1 


call  of  Ezekiel.  Ezekiel  was  released  from  the  command  to 

prophecy  judgment  and  his  message  was  no  longer  filled  with 

lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe.  Ezekiel  was  now  to  warn  the 

wicked  and  to  encourage  the  righteous.  He  was  to  help  the 

people  as  they  sought  to  establish  their  faith  in  Yahweh  and 

he  was  to  draw  up  a plan  for  a future  state  in  which  Yahweh 

ed 

would  be  worship/in  a manner  that  was  suited  to  his  character. 

We  believe  that  this  message  is  found  in  Ezekiel  34-48 

and  shall  interpret  it  in  a later  section  of  our  dissertation. 

The  Exiles  of  586  B.  C .-  Jacob  Hoschander,  we  believe, 

is  correct  in  his  assumption,  "That  the  captives  at  the  final 

Destruction  of  Judea,  who  had  proved  themselves  faithless  to 

the  Babylonian  in  their  covenant  with  the  Babylonian  king, 

were  not  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  were  those  who 

1 

were  exiled  with  Jehoiachin.”  We  believe  that  the  references 
to  the  suffering  in  the  exile,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true,  come 


from  this  group  of  captives.  These  captives  were  perhaps  forced 
into  the  laboring  fields  and  not  given  the  right  to  build  home 
and  to  plant  gardens.  These  exiles  had  believed  that  Yahweh 
was  with  them  and  they  were  antagonistic  to  the  exiles  of 
597  B.  C.  so  long  as  they  had  power  in  Jerusalem,  and  though 
that  spirit  of  antagonism  tended  to  disappear  after  586,  we 
believe  that  it  was  present  when  the  new  exiles  first  arrived 
in  Babylonia. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  to  note  that  Ezekiel,  in 
1.  Hoschander:  The  Book  of  Esther,  (1923),  p.  93  note  24. 


dating  his  plans  for  the  future,  writes,  "In  the  fifth  and 

1 

twentieth  year  of  our  captivity."  Ezekiel  also  used  the 
expression  'our  captivity'  in  55.  21  and  we  believe  that  the 
word  our  is  significant  in  that  these  two  dates  are  the  only 
dates, after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  concern  the  children 
of  Israel  and  that  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  two  groups  of 
capt ivies  and  at  the  same  time  informs  the  readers  that  he  is 
a member  of  the  first  group. 

However,  time  tended  to  wipe  out  the  distinction  which 
existed  between  the  groups  and  the  more  talented  among  the 
exiles  of  586  B.  C.  were  able  to  adjust  themselves  in  their 
new  environment  and  were  finally  absorbed  by  those  who  had 
lived  in  Babylonia  since  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
poorer  classes  were  not  able  to  make  the  adjustment  and  we 
believe  that  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  group  which  return 
to  Palestine  when  the  Persians  conauered  Babylon  and  released 
the  captives. 

A.  Gausse  is  of  the  opinion,  and  we  believe  rightly, 
that  the  literary  development  which  took  place  among  the  exile 
in  ^abylonia  would  have  been  impossible  unless  there  had  been 

2 

a settled  group  of  Jewish  people  in  Babylon  prior  to  586  B.  C. 
Ezekiel,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  returned  to  Babylonia 
and,  we  believe,  took  his  place  as  a leader  among  the  first 
group  of  exiles  from  Judah  and  was  instrumental  in  assisting 


£ke_lit Q£&£y_deyelopment  which  took  place  in  Babylon 

1.  Ezekiel  40.  1.  ^ 

2.  Causse:  Les  Disperses  P'lsraBl,  (1929),  p.  28f. 
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The  Book  of  Ezekiel 

Johannes  Hempel  says,  "Die  R&tsel,  die  das  Ezechiel- 

buch  uns  aufgibt,  sind  mit  dem,  was  auszufiihren  war,  nicht 

gelbst,  da  wir  noch  nicht  imstande  sind,  das  Eigengut  des 

Prophet en  aus  den  redakt lone lien  Verklammergen,  seine  Eigen- 

formung  aus  den  Parallelfassungen  und  seine  Eigenerfindung  aus 

den  von  ihm  {ibernommenen  Stoffen  in  jedem  Einzelfall  mit  voller 

Exaktheit  zu  l&sen.  Ich  sehe  keine  andere  Erkl&rungsmttglich- 

keit  als  diese,  dass  die  Ezechielsspriiche  im  Kreise  der  Exulan- 

ten  mttndlich  umgelaufen  und  von  mehreren  H&nden  gesammelt  und 

erg&nzt  sind,  ehe  sie  - schwerlich  nach  515  - ihre  abschliess- 

ende  Formung  erhielten,  die  in  der  Weitergabe  paralleler 

Fassungen  desselben  ’Wortes1  die  innere  Bindung  des  Redaktors 

1 

an  die  ihm  vorausliegende  Tradition  verrat."  But  when  Hempel 
limits  the  genuine  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  to  the  exiles  he 
encounters  a storm  of  protest  from  competent  Biblical  critics, 
such  as  Torrey,  Herntrich,  Bertholet,  James  Smith,  George 
Berry,  Battersby-Harford,  Oesterley,  T.  H.  Robinson,  and  George 
Dahl  who  insist,  and  we  believe  rightly  so,  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  prophecies  concern  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  and  were  delivered  directly  to  those  people. 

James  Smith  has  tried  to  reconcile  both  groups  and  has 

advocated  the  theory  that  Ezekiel  wrote  both  in  Palestine  and 

1.  Hempel:  Die  Althebr&ische  Literatur  und  ihr  Hellenistisch 

Jiidlsches  Hachleben,  (1950-1934),  p.  I'/O. 


in  Babylonia,  but  has  made  the  mistake  of  selecting  the  reign 

of  Manasseh  as  the  proper  period  for  Ezekiel* s activity* 

The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel-  The  opinion,  among 

Biblical  scholars  of  all  schools  of  thought,  that  the  Book  of 

Ezekiel  is  largely  the  work  of  a single  hand,  is  almost 

12  3 4 

unanimous.  Such  scholars  as  Zunz,  Geiger,  Seinecke,  and  Torrey, 

who  question  the  authenticity  of  the  bobk  do  not  raise  any 

doubts  as  to  its  unity.  John  Skinner  says,  ’’Neither  the  unity 


281 


nor  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel  has  been  questioned  by  more 

than  a very  small  minority  of  scholars.  Not  only  does  the 

book  bear  the  stamp  of  a single  mind  in  its  phraseology,  its 

imagery,  and  its  mode  of  thought,  but  it  is  arranged  on  a plan 

so  perspicuous  and  so  comprehensive  that  the  evidence  of  liter- 

5 

ary  design  in  the  composition  becomes  altogether  irresistible. 1 

”Wenn  irgend  ein  Buch  des  Alten  Testaments  den  Stempel  der 

Authentie  an  der  Stirn  tr&gt,  und  uns  noch  in  der  Gestalt 

vorliegt,  in  welcher  es  aus  der  Hand  seines  Verfassers  hervor- 

6 

ging,"  says  Cornill,  "so  ist  das  Buch  Ezechiel."  Smend  writes. 


1.  Zunz:  see  above,  p.  10. 

2.  Geiger:  see  above,  p.  14. 

3.  Seinecke:  see  above,  p.  25. 

4.  Torrey:  Pseudo-Ezekiel , (1930),  p.  13  says,  "It  is  no  mere 

repetition  of  what  others  had  said,  but  it  makes  its  own  weight 
contribution  to  Hebrew  theology.  It  is  a carefully  planned  and 
self-consistent  whole,  with  some  striking  eloquent  passages, 
both  prose  and  poetry."  However,  if  the  writing  of  the  book 
is  dated  as  late  as  230  B.  C.  the  contribution  which  the  book 
makes  to  Hebrew  theology  loses,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  of 
its  weight. 

5.  Skinner:  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  1,  p.  817 

6.  Cornill:  Einleltung  in  das  Alte  -I'est ament?  (1896),  p.  176 
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regarding  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  "man  kBnnte  kein  Stuck  heraus- 

1 

nehmen  ohne  das  ganze  Ensemble  zu  zerstBren."  G.  B.  Gray 

refers  to  the  book  as  "a  work  that  bears  throughout  the  stamp 

2 

of  his  own  (the  author’s)  personality."  Millar  Burrows  states 

that  "The  style  of  Ezekiel  is  that  of  extempore  oratory,  a 

style  very  effective  in  public  address,  however  unesteemed  in 

finished  literary  productions.  The  lack  of  condensation,  the 

constant  recurrence  of  this  and  that  refrain,  the  extended 

elaboration  of  the  figures,  the  frequent  but  inaxact  quotations 

and  allusions,  all  mark  the  writer  as  one  who  reads  widely  and 

appreciatively  (but  takes  no  notes  as  he  reads)  who  ponders 

much  upon  what  he  has  read  and  what  he  sees  about  him,  who 

turns  over  and  over  in  his  mind  what  he  wishes  to  say  and  maps 

out  his  work  roughly,  who  muses  until  the  fire  burns  within  him, 

and  then,  without  stopping  to  consult  works  of  reference  or  to 

go  back  over  anything  he  has  written,  pours  out  his  ideas  as 

they  come  to  him  and  gives  them  to  the  world  in  that  form. 

Every  page  seems  to  bear  the  stenographer’s  rubber  stamp, 

3 

’Dictated  but  not  read’."  George  Dahl  gives  an  excellent 
summary,  "A  compelling  array  of  evidence,  including  that  of 
uniform  literary  style,  characteristic  words  and  phrases, 
logical  organization,  characteristic  habit  of  repetition. 


1.  Smend:  Per  Prophet  Ezechiel,  (1880),  p.  xxi. 

2.  Gray:  Critical  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  (1921),  p.  200. 

5.  Burrows!  The  Literary  Relations  of  Ezekiel,  (1925), p.  104 
Vi/e  believe  that  Burrows  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  this  extempore  oratory  in  230  B.  C.  as  the  prophetic 
voice  had  been  silenced  by  the  priestly  authority  at  that  time 
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borrowing  from  other  writers,  vividness  of  imagery  and  action, 
and  the  sense  of  a definite  personality  permeating  all  the 
book,  argues  for  the  unity  of  Ezekiel.  This  unity  is  empha- 
sized by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  competent  Old  Testament 

1 

scholars  of  all  shades  of  opinion."  Similar  views  have  been 
expressed  by  Reuss,  Redpath,  Buttenwleser , Lofthouse,  Bertholet, 
and  Troelstra. 

But  all  critics  do  not  accept  the  view  of  Ezekiel1 s 
unity  and  their  views  must  be  considered.  Kraetzschmar  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  scholar  to  deny  the  unity  of 


2 

the  book.  He  believed  that  the  present  book  was  formed  by  an 
editor  who  possessed  two  recensions  of  the  text.  If  that  were 
true,  the  genuine  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  would  be  buried  within 
the  two  recensions  and  underneath  the  hand  of  the  redactor  and 


as  a result  the  unity  of  the  book  would  be  relegated  to  a 

secondary  source  at  least. 

Gustav  Hdlscher  launched  a sincere  attack  upon  the 

general  unity  of  the  entire  book.  He  insisted  that  is  was  "ein 

3 

grotesker  Radikalismus"  to  declare  the  whole  book  spirious 
and  sought  to  construct  a unit,  based  upon  a particular  liter- 


ary style,  the  qinah  meter,  by  which  he  could  judge  the 
authentic  passages.  Hftlscher  rejected  the  prose  sections  of 


the  book  on  the  basis  of  their  style  and  he  rejected  some  of 


1.  Dahl:  Quantulacumque , (1937),  p.  272.  Dahl  argues  that 

this  unity  can  only  be  achieved  by  recognizing  the  book  as 
pseudepigraphic  but  we  disagree  at  that  point. 

2.  Kraetzschmar : see  above,  p.  39f. 

3.  Httlscher:  Heseklel,  der  Dichter  und  da3  Buch,  (1924),  p. 
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poetical  passages  on  the  ground  that  their  thought  content 
was  not  in  accord  with  Ezekiel1 s idea  of  judgment.  We  quote 
a comment  from  Curt  Kuhl,  "Hatte  noch  H.  Schmidt  (s.  472f . ) 
geurteilt,  dass  Hesekiel  wie  die  Historiker  seiner  Zeit  -aber 
Hesekiel  ist  doch  Prophet!  - fast  durchg&ngig  in  Prose  schreibe, 
so  scheidet  nun  Hfilscher  ganz  entschieden  zwischen  Poesie  und 
Prosa,  dem  Dichter  und  dem  Buch.  Die  Prose,  einheitlich  in 
Stil  und  Gedanken,  starame  von  einer  Hand,  die  auch  den  plan- 
m&ssigen  Aufbau  des  Buches  vollzogen  habe.  So  tritt  also  ein, 
’erster  Redaktor’  an  die  Stelle  des  1 schriftstellernden’ 

Hesekiel  der  frtlheren  Forschung.  Wir  verstehen  Troelstras 
Verwunderung  (s.  18):  ’Aber  - dann  ist  dieser  Redaktor  grosser 


als  der  Prophet!’"  We  believe  that  Troelstra  is  correct  and 
if  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  are  divided  another  character  of 

i 

equal  rank  must  be  created  to  take  the  part. 

2 5 

Herntrich  and  Harford  challenge  the  unity  of  the  book 

on  the  grounds  of  the  Babylonian  environment.  They  believe 

that  Ezekiel  was  a genuine  prophet  who  worked  in  Jerusalem 

during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  and  any  portion  of  the  book 

written 

which  appears  to  have  been/outside  of  Palestine  is  questioned 
4 

Bertholet  attempts  to  correct  the  views  of  these  scholars  and 
makes  it  possible  for  Ezekiel  to  have  written  both  in  Jerusalem 


during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  and  in  Babylonia  after  the  fall 


1.  Kuhl:  Theologlsche  Rundschau,  5,  (1933),  p.  104. 

2.  Herntrich:  see  above,  p.  107. 

3.  Harford:  see  above,  p.  115. 

4.  Bertholet:  see  above,  p.  116. 
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of  the  city.  But  Bertholet's  view  does  not  clear  all  of  the 
difficulties  for  as  Kuhl  says,  "Auch  die  Disposition  erscheint 
so  unkompliziert  dass  sich  das  Buch  miihelos  in  grosse  Sinnab- 
schnitte  l&sst:  Berufungsvision  (1-3),  Gegen  Jerusalem  (4-24), 

Die  fremden  Vblker  (25-32),  Das  kfinftige  Heil  (33-39)  und 
Verfassungenentwurf  (40f.),  wobei  unv/esentlich  bleibt,  ob  man 
das  Ganze  in  vier  (Herrmann)  Oder  (drie  (Kraetzschmar , Sellin, 
Steuernagel)  Oder  nur  zwei  (Toy,  Rothstein)  Hauptteile  zerlegt 
und  den  grossen  Einschnitt  mit  der  Mehrzahl  der  Forscher  hinter 
32  Oder  mit  Rothstein  hinter  33  setzt.  Jedenfalls  handelt  es 
sich  um  zwei  grosse,  deutlich  sich  abhebende  Gedankenkreise : 
pars  destruens  und  pars  construens  (Bertholet,  Unheil  und  Heil)." 

The  two  views,  destruens  and  construens,  Unheil  and  Hei! 


... 


judgment  and  salvation,  exist  and  Herrmann,  who  regards  the  book 

as  a unit  writes  that  it  remains  "ein  R&tsel,  wie  der  Verfasser 

2 

von  Ezechiel  1-39  zugleich  40-48  schreiben  konnte."  However, 
Herntrich,  who  rejects  40-48  because  of  its  obvious  Babylonian 
origin,  maintains  that  Ezekiel  wrote  34-37  and  thus  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  Heil  and  the  Unheil  sections  but  he  refuses 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian 
passages.  We  believe  that  if  the  chasm  between  the  Heil  and 
Unheil  sections  can  be  bridged  that  the  gap  between  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Babylonian  oracles  can  be  closed  and  in  this  regard 
accept  the  statement  of  James  Smith  as  valid,  "There  is  behind 
this  book  a true  prophet,  a preacher  who  makes  frenzied  appeals, 

1.  Kuhl:  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

2.  Herrmann:  Ezechlelstudien,  (1908),  p.  53. 
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whose  voice,  that  carried  such  weight  and  authority  in  his  day, 
still  reaches  us  in  spite  of  gloss,  interpolation  and  textual 
corruption,  and  whose  utterances  and  actions  from  beginning  to 
end  are  so  personal  to  himself  that  none  but  the  prejudiced 

1 

can  fail  to  see  them  in  the  link  that  gives  unity  to  the  book." 

There  is  a spirit  within  the  book  that  can  not  be  de- 
nied and  that  spirit  is  too  much  alive  to  be  the  work  of  a 
literary  artist  living  in  the  third  century.  The  book  comes 
from  a period  of  intense  prophetic  activity  and  is  filled  with 
the  throbbing  passion  which  is  characteristic  of  prophetic 
writings  in  a time  of  national  crisis.  The  few  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  from  the 
period  which  surrounds  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.  C.  have 
failed  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  passion  which  is 
so  admirably  expressed  in  both  the  prophecies  of  judgment  and 
the  prophecies  of  hope.  It  is  that  passion  which  has  caused 
scholars  to  regard  the  book  as  a unit  and  we  believe  that  such 
a passion  could  have  existed  only  in  the  heart  of  one  who 
experienced  the  conditions  which  brought  Judah1 s downfall  and 
who  understood  the  desires  of  Yahweh,  the  Almighty  God  of 
Israel,  that  Judah  and  Israel  be  again  united  and  restored  to 
the  promised  land. 

The  Language  used  by  Ezekiel-  Torrey  has  spent  much 

time  in  the  study  of  the  Aramaic  language  and  we  do  not  questio 

1.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  99.  1/Ve  regret  that  Smith  has 

limited  his  studies  to  the  first  thirty  seven  chapters  of 
Ezekiel.  V.e  believe  that  the  same  spirit  extends  throughout 
the  entire  book. 
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his  authority  in  that  particular  field,  but  his  view  in  regard 

to  the  date  of  Ezekiel,  which  is  supported, by  him,  from  the 

standpoint  of  language,  has  not  been  accepted*  Torrey* s 

arguments  in  this  respect  are  not  new.  Zunz  recognized  the 

1 

strong  Aramaic  element  in  Ezekiel  and  used  that  as  one  of  his 
points  in  proving  the  lateness  of  the  book.  Graetz  objected 
to  the  arguments  of  Zunz  and  insisted  that  the  Aramaic 

2 

tendencies  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  prove  nothing  at  all. 
Since  these  scholars  have  expressed  their  views  there  have  been 
some  excellent  studies  made  on  the  Aramaisms  in  Ezekiel’s 
v/ritings  but  their  contribution  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  date  for  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  has  been  negligible. 

Torrey  stressed  the  Aramaic  influence  and  insisted  that 
"The  language  of  the  book  is  not  only  late,  it  is  very  late. 

The  ’significant  change*  in  the  literary  Hebrew  certainly 
appears  here  to  have  progressed  distinctly  beyond  what  we  ob- 
serve in  the  writings  of  the  Chronicler.  The  stage  of  devel- 
opment is  more  nearly  that  which  is  illustrated  in  Daniel, 

3 

Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes • " But  Torrey  says  nothing  of  the 
Babylonian  influence  which  is  apparent  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  and  that  element  must  also  be  explained  before  the 
linguistic  questions  involved  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  can 
be  answered. 

Aramaic  was  known  in  the  court  circles  of  Jerusalem 
as  early  as  700  B.  C.  and  some  of  the  priests  within  the  city 

1.  Zunz:  Die  gottesdlenstlichen  Vortr&ge,  (1832),  p.  159f. 

2.  Graetz:  MGWJ,  23,  "(1674),  p.  439. 

3.  Torrey:  Pseudo  Ezekiel,  (1930),  p.  90. 
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1 

were  familiar  with  Aramaic  at  that  time.  Spiegel  says,  "The 

rapid  spread  of  the  Aramaic  tongue  may  be  illustrated  by  one 

example:  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  country,  formerly 

bilingual,  drop,  about  700  B.  C.,  the  Assyrian  inscription  and 

2 

retain  only  that  in  Aramaic."  These  facts  indicate  that  a 
Jewish  priest,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C.,  may  have  been  trained  in  Aramaic.  If  Ezekiel  had  been 
so  trained,  his  sojourn  in  Babylonia  among  the  captives  of 
597  B.  C.  would  have  increased  his  use  of  Aramaic  to  such  an 


extent  that  the  majority  of  Aramaisms  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 

3 

could  easily  be  attributed  to  the  hand  of  the  prophet  himself. 

But  we  must  also  account  for  the  Babylonian  element 

within  the  book  which,  as  Hftlscher  says,  "Starker  als  bei 

irgend  einem  Slteren  Propheten  ist  bei  Hesekiel  der  Einfluss 

4 

babylonischer  Mythologie."  Cornill  also  observed  the  Babylon- 
ian influence  and  suggested  that  a priest,  trained  at  Jerusalem, 

5 

would  not  readily  adopt  the  Babylonian  phraseology.  Httlscher 


1.  2 Kings  18.  26.  The  representatives  of  Hezekiah  request 
the  Assyrian  Habshakeh  to  speak  in  Aramaic  which  they  could 
understand  but  which  the  common  people  could  not.  Prom  this 
incident  we  conclude  that  Aramaic  was  used  in  the  official 
circles  at  Jerusalem  during  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 

2.  See  Spiegel:  HTR,  24,  (1931),  p.  302.  also  Kittel:  Oeschi 

des  Volkes  Israel,  vol  3,  (1927),  p.  520,  and  Klamroth:  Qie 
Jtldischen  Exulanten  t in  Babylon! en,  (1912),  p.  49,  note  1. 

"31  For  a list  of  Carnal  sms  see,  F.  Selle:  De  Aramaismis  libri 
Ezechielis,  (1890),  also  Torrey:  op.  cit.,  p • 90 • Spiegel 
believes  that  the  list  of  Aramaisms  given  by  the  scholars  can 
be  increased,  HTR,  24,  (1931),  p.  303,  note  7 but  he  does  not 
reject  the  authenticity  or  the  date  of  Ezekiel. 

4.  Ettlscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

5.  Cornill:  Das  Buch  des  Propheten  Ezechiel,  (1886),  p.  vi, 
we  believe  that  Cornill  is  limiting  Ezekiel  by  the  priestly 
restrictions  which  developed  after  the  exile  and  see  no  reason 
why  Ezekiel  should  not  have  used  some  Babylonian  symbols  and 
expressions. 
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recognized  this  point  and  concluded  that  Babylon  dominated 
Ezekiel’s  age  and  that  the  prophet  had  acauired  a good  knowledge 


1 

of  Babylonian  mythology  before  going  into  exile.  Hans  Schmidt 

3 

and  Siegfried  Sprank  also  object  to  the  idea  that  Ezekiel 

absorbed  foreign  elements  and  James  Smith  says,  "A  remarkable 

feature  of  the  book  is  the  ’foreign’  element.  Alien  words  and 

turns  of  expression  are  numerous;  and  mythological  references 

are  introduced  that  excite  surprise  in  the  work  of  a Judaean 
4 

priest •”  We  believe  that  these  scholars  are  guilty  of  limit- 
ing Ezekiel  by  the  priestly  code,  which  was  not  a pre-exilic 
document.  Ezekiel  possessed  enough  of  the  genuine  prophetic 
qualities  to  have  over-ruled  any  priestly  restrictions  which 
may  have  been  placed  upon  him  during  his  training  period  in 


Jerusalem.  In  regard  to  Torrey’s  view,  we  believe  that  Ezekiel, 
living  at  the  time  of  Judah’s  fall,  would  have  more  freedom  in 
using  foreign  words  and  expressions  than  a priest  living  in 
230  B.  C.  an  age  that  was  absolutely  dominated  by  the  priestly 

code  as  far  as  the  priests  themselves  were  concerned. 

5 6 

Ed.  Kbnig  and  W.  P.  Albright  have  warned  scholars  of 
the  dangers  involved  in  drawing  definite  conclusions , regarding 
date  and  dependency  of  literary  art,  from  linguistic  elements 
alone.  Thus  we  conclude  that  the  foreign  element  within  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  is  best  explained  by  dating  it  before  the 


1.  H&lscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  9 

2.  H.  Schmidt:  in  Eucharisterion,  (1922),  p.  120f. 

3.  Sprank:  Ezechielstudien^  (1926 ) , p.  42. 

4.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

5.  Kttnig:  ZAW,  28,(1908),  pp.  174-179. 

6.  Albright:  JBL,  51,  (1932),  p.  lOlf. 
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priestly  code  gained  control  of  the  Jerusalem  priests* 

Was  Ezekiel  a Prophet  of  the  North?  Torrey  dated  the 
writing  of  Ezekiel  late  because  of  its  language,  yet  James 
Smith,  after  studying  the  same  sources,  concluded  that  the 
writing  is  best  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  a northern 
priest  who  was  active  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Smith 
carefully  selected  his  material  and  then  stated  his  case,  "The 
Aramaic  influence  is  more  pronounced  in  Ezekiel  than  in  any 
other  pre-exilic  writing.  Hftlscher  accepts  the  presence  of 
Aramaisms  as  proof  of  the  secondary  character  of  sections  of 
the  Book.  To  the  writer  the  Aramaisms  suggest  a Northern  origin, 

"Rare  words  in  the  Pentateuchal  Judean  documents  and 
words  characteristic  of  these  documents  are  used  by  Ezekiel 
in  a sense  or  in  a connection  peculiar  to  himself.  Although 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  phenomenon  may  indicate  a Northern  locality  for 

Ezekiel,  as  many  words  would  have  different  meanings  in  the 

1 

two  kingdoms." 

James  Smith  realized  that  it  would  be  easier  to  account 
for  Ezekiel’s  peculiar  use  of  words  and  terms  which  also  appear 
in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  adoption  of  the  priestly  code  than 
it  would  be  after  that  code  became  the  law  of  the  temple. 
However,  Smith's  chief  argument  rests  on  his  interpretation  of 
the  word  Israel  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  is  justified  in 
restricting  this  term  to  northern  Israel.  Therefore  we  do  not 

1.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  70f. 
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accept  his  conclusion  that  "The  cumulative  evidence  which  has 
been  given  appears  to  the  writer  to  provide  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  theory  that  Ezekiel  was  a North  Israelite, 

and  that  the  appeal  of  his  book  was  directed  to  the  North 

1 

Israelite  community •” 

- 

The  influence  of  the  northern  Kingdom,  in  so  far  as  we 
know  anything  about  that  influence,  has  been  preserved  by  the 
writings  which  are  now  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  writings 
became  the  property  of  the  southern  Kingdom  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  721  B.  C.  and  the  Jerusalem  priests,  during 
the  reign  of  Josiah  and  his  successor  Jehoiakim,  were  subject 
to  that  influence.  Thus,  we  believe  that  it  is  easier  to 
explain  the  northern  Israelite  element  as  well  as  the  Aramaic 
and  Babvlonian  elements  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  on  the 
ground  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  a trained  priest,  and 
that  he  was  active  both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
historical  period  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem* 

The  Historical  Situation-  We  accept  Herntrich*s 
argument  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  contains  a large  portion 
of  material  that  is  Palestinian  and  definitely  connected  with 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  We  believe  that  chapters  4-24  were 
largely  written  in  Jerusalem  and  that  the  messages  which  they 
contain  were  delivered  to  the  rebellious  House  of  Israel  by 
Ezekiel  himself*  But  when  Herntrich  attemps  to  place  all 

of  the  genuine  writings  of  Ezekiel  in  this  period  we  object 

• » — 

1*  James  Smith:  op*  cit*,  p.  71* 
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and  believe  that  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a treatment 
of  Ezekiel's  writings  have  not  been,  as  yet,  satisfactorily 
explained.  Harford  accepted Herntrich' s view  but  did  not  offer 
any  solution  as  ta  the  connection  of  Ezekiel's  writings  with 
the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  Bertholet  tried  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  oracles,  but  like 
Herntrich  and  Harford,  he  failed  to  connect  the  genuine  writing 
of  Ezekiel  with  those  who  went  into  exile  along  with  king 
Jehoiachin. 

Scholars  have  not  been  unanimous  in  selecting  Zedekiah' 
reign  as  the  proper  date  for  Ezekiel's  prophecies.  Winckler 
and  Erbt  defend  a later  date,  ca.  538  B.  C.  but  their  view  has 
not  been  accepted  because  a writer  in  the  reconstruction 
period  would  not  have  delivered  a message  of  judgment  such  as 
is  found  in  Ezekiel  2-24.  James  Smith  selected  i^anasseh's 
reign  but  our  records  do  not  indicate  that  there  was  any  great 
prophetic  activity  during  this  reign.  True,  the  prophets  exert 
a positive  influence  in  the  writing  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code, 
but  that  Code  was  lost  and  possibly  forgotten  during  the  long 
peaceful  reign  of  Manasseh  whom  the  priests  later  regarded  as 
wicked  because  of  the  foreign  influences  that  crept  into  Judah 
during  his  reign. 

If  Ezekiel  was  a north  Israelite  priest,  who  was  con- 
cerned with  the  exiles  from  Samaria  and  with  the  condemnation 
of  the  priestly  practices  at  Jerusalem,  we  do  not  understand, 
how  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  adopted  by  the  Jerusalem  priests 
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and  given  a place  in  their  canon.  To  be  sure,  Ezekiel  does 

display  a love  for  the  northern  Kingdom  and  he  has  a place  for 

the  ten  tribes  in  his  plan  of  restoration,  but  his  love  was 

he 

the  outgrowth  of  idealism  as/  realized  that  both  Samaria  and 

Jerusalem  had  sinned.  Ezekiel  felt  that  after  their  respective 

punishment  the  two  sister  nations  would  be  re-united  and  restored 

to  Yahweh's  favor  and  at  the  same  time  given  the  right  to  return 

to  the  land  which  Yahweh  had  prepared  for  them. 

Charles  C.  Torrey  also  selected  the  reign  of  Manasseh 

as  the  proper  date  for  Ezekiel* s message.  Our  knowledge  of 

Manasseh' s reign  is  limited  to  very  few  facts.  The  Biblical 

records  are  contained  in  2 Kings  20.  21-21.  2 and  2 Chronicles 

1 

32.  33-33.  23.  Manasseh  ruled  approximately  fifty-five  years 

2 

He  paid  a very  small  tribute  to  Assyria,  and,  so  far  as  we 

know,  followed  the  policy  of  Solomon  by  importing  foreign 

religion  in  an  effort  to  increase  his  prestige  among  the 

3 

neighboring  nations.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts  we  do  not 
believe  that  Torrey  is  justified  in  selecting  Manasseh* s reign 
as  the  historical  setting  for  Ezekiel's  message. 

However,  Torrey,  we  believe,  rightly  understood  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  and  in  order  to  place  the  prophecy  in  that 
period  he  resorted  to  the  theory  which  interprets  Ezekiel's 
writing  as  pseudepigraphic . In  this  case  we  accept  the  test 

1.  Begrich:  Die  Chronologie  der  Kttnige  von  Israel  und  Juda, 

(1929) / p.  155. 

2.  Pfeiffer:  State  Letters  of  Assyria,  (1935),  p.  80,  letter 

96,  cf.  Pfeiffer!  Jgr,""4i7, "( 1928 ) / pp.  184-187. 

3.  We  accept  the  references  in  2 Kings  21  and  2 Chronicles  33 
as  containing  an  element  of  truth  In  regard  to  Manasseh’ s 
religious  policies. 
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suggested  by  Kuenen  as  valid  and  when  that  test  is  applied 
to  Ezekiel's  writings  we  do  not  gain  any  insight  into  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  within  the  Book  of  Daniel  vanished  as  soon  as 
scholars  discovered  the  proper  historical  back-ground  and  we 
would  expect  that  a discovery  of  Ezekiel's  origin  would  shed  a 
similar  light  upon  some  of  the  difficulties  within  his  book. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  author  of  Daniel  is  guilty  of 
making  historical  blunders  when  he  describes  events  belonging 
to  the  remote  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  But  the  author  of 
Ezekiel,  allegedly  living  but  a short  time  before  the  writer 
of  Daniel,  possesses  accurate  information  regarding  the 
conditions  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  and  Torrey 
himself  insists  that  a prophet  living  in  the  age  of  Manasseh 
could  not  have  been  so  accurate.  However,  if  Ezekiel  is 
removed  from  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  granted  the  right  of 
operating  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Babylonia,  much  of  the 
accuracy  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  that  the  author  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  events  he  described. 

We  believe  that  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  remove  Ezekiel  from  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  have  not 
been  successful  and  therefore  we  accept  that  reign  as  the 
period  in  which  Ezekiel  began  his  prophetic  ministry. 

The  Dates  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel-  Thirteen  dates 


are  recorded  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  they  have  played 
no  small  part  in  the  development  of  various  theories  which  have 
1.  Kuenen:  see  above,  p.  55. 
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been  advocated  by  the  critics. 

In  8.  1;  20.  1;  24.  1;  29.  1 the  usage  is  77  D V&/  II 

7 t — 

followed  by  ordinal  numbers.  In  1.  1;  26.  1;  29.  17;  50.  20; 
31.  1;  32.  1,  17;  33.  21;  40.  1 the  numeral  comes  first  and 

i 

T7  3 W follows. 

r r 


The  traditional  scholars  accept  the  statement  in  1.  2 
and  select  the  date  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  as  the  point 

2 

from  which  time  is  measured.  The  suggested  dates  follow: 


1.  1 

July 

592 

8.  1 

Sept . 

591 

20.  1 

Aug. 

590 

24.  1 

Jan. 

587 

26.  1 

Apr? 

586 

29.  1 

Jan. 

586 

29.  17 

Apr. 

570 

30.  20 

Apr. 

586 

31.  1 

June 

586 

32.  1 

Mar. 

584 

32.  17 

Mar . 

584 

33.  21 

Jan. 

584 

40.  1 

572 

B.  C. 


(585) 

(585) 


These  dates,  however,  have  been  challenged  by  a number  of  crit 
Zunz,  Hitzig,  Jahn,  Berry,  Buttenwie 3er , and  Torrey 
and  among  those  who  regard  the  dates  as  an  addition  to  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel.  We  do  not  accept  their  judgment  and  after 
we  have  presented  the  various  interpretations  regarding  the 
dates  we  shall  give  our  reasons  for  accepting  the  dates  as 
authentic. 


cs 


Winckler  and  Erbt  insist  that  nations  would  not  reckon 
their  date  from  the  point  of  exile  and  therefore  the  dates 


1.  See  Harford:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1935),  p.  38 

2.  These  dates  are  taken  from  G.  jB.  Gray:  A~Crltlcal  Intro- 

duction  to  the  Old  Testament,  (1921),  200.  Cf.  Eiselen: 
irophetlc  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1923),  vol.  2,  p.  326. 
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within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
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which  they  accept  as  authentic. 


must  refer  to  another  period.  Erbt  finally  selects  538  B.  C. 

as  the  point  from  which  time  should  be  measured  and  gives  the 

following  suggestions  which  he  partially  confirms  through 

1 

references  to  Egyptian  history. 


1.  1 

Dec . 

535  B 

8.  1 

Jan. 

531 

20.  1 

Jan. 

530 

29.  1 

May 

527 

30.  20 

Sept . 

527 

31.  1 

Nov. 

527 

32.  1 

Aug. 

526 

32.  17 

Sept  • 

526 

33.  21 

June 

525 

40.  1 

Nov. 

523 

James  Smith  accepts  the  authenticity  of  the  dates  and 


reckons  them  from  734  B.  C.  the  year  in  which,  he  believes. 


Tiglath-pileser  deported  the  populations  of  Naphtali  and  Dan. 
Smith  suggests  these  dates, 


1.  1 692  B.  C. 

8.  1 676 

24.  1 725 

26.  1 673 

29.  1 
29.  17 

32.  1 

33.  21  722 

40.  1 709/8 


(thirty  years  after  the  fall 
of  Samaria,  the  fifth  year 
of  Manas s eh’ s reign) 

(sixth  year  of  Esarhaddon’ s 
reign) 

(possibly  the  year  in  which 
the  siege  of  Samaria  began) 
(eleventh  year  of  Esarhaddon) 
(tenth  year  of  Esarhaddon) 

(a  double  date  with  29.  l,the 
tenth  year  of  Esarhaddan  is 
the  twenty- seventh  year  of 
Manasseh’s  reign) 

(twelfth  year  of  Esarhaddon) 
(measured  from  the  captivity 
in  734  B.  C.  and  dates  the 
fall  of  Samaria  in  722.) 
(measured  from  734  and  722 
respectively-  Sargon  did 
some  rebuilding  at  this  time) 


1.  Erbt:  OLZ,  21,  (1918),  p.  176f.  Erbt  also  relies  on  referen 
to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  in  arranging  his  date 
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William  Erbt  and  James  Smith  rely  too  heavily  upon 
complicated  arguments  and  ingenious  interpretations  of  foreign 
events  in  order  to  establish  their  views  which  Ezekiel  critics 
rightfully  question. 

Torrey  rejects  the  authenticity  of  the  dates  but 
suggests  a possible  reconstruction.  The  reference  to  the  month 
and  to  the  day  may  possibly  be  authentic,  i.e.  written  by  the 
supposed  author  ca.  230  B.  C.  He  then  suggests  emendations 
for  the  years  and  interprets  the  dates  as, 

In  the  30th  year  of  Manasseh’s  reign, 

1.  1;  8.  1;  20.  1;  24.  1;  26.  1;  29.  1. 

In  the  31st  year  of  Manasseh’s  reign, 

29.  17;  30.  20;  31.  1;  32.  1. 

In  the  32nd  year  of  Manasseh’s  reign, 

32.  17;  33.  21. 

In  the  35th  year  of  Manasseh’s  reign, 

40.  1. 


Torrey’ s authority  for  this  drastic  change  in  the  dates  is  his 
own  scholarship. 

Harford  concludes  that  all  dates  were  not  written  by 

upon 

the  same  hand  and  bases  his  belief/the  form  used  in  recording 
1 

the  dates.  The  change  in  form,  however,  which  Harford  notes 

is  not  scattered  throughout  the  Book,  but  is  limited  to 

definite  periods  and  we  believe,  that  since  that  is  the  case  , 

it  is  indeed  possible  for  one  author  to  have  written  the  dates 

Harford  points  out  that  8.  1;  20.  1;  24.  1 and  29.  1 

have  a special  form  and  that  in  each  case  7~?  ^ W Jl  is 

t t - 

followed  by  the  ordinal  numbers.  All  of  these  dates  occur, 

1.  Harford:  op.  cit.,  p.  38f. 
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according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  book,  during  the 
period  of  Ezekiel’s  activity  in  Jerusalem  and  prior  to  the 
desperate  conditions  which  the  siege  inflicted  upon  the  city. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  date  recorded  in  1.  1 in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  form  of  this  period,  however,  1.  1-3  is 
obviously  corrupt  and  though  we  regard  the  date  as  authentic, 
it  is  not  in  the  phraseology  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  author’ 
hand. 

30.  20  and  31.  21  have  the  same  form  and  belong  to 
the  same  period.  26.  1 also  belongs  to  this  period  and  is  not 
recorded  in  the  same  form.  But  since  the  LXX  and  the  MT  differ 
in  regard  to  the  date  given  in  26.  1 we  feel  justified  in 
concluding  that  26.  1 is  not  in  its  original  form. 

The  dates  recorded  in  29.  17;  32.  1;  and  32.  17  were 
written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  their  form  is  the 
same,  just  as  we  would  expect. 

The  dates  given  in  33.  21  and  40.  1 are  connected  with 
the  prophecies  that  concern  the  exiles  and  are  dated  from  the 
year  of  our  captivity.  We  believe  that  the  prophet  inserted 
the  word  our  to  designate  the  distinction  between  the  exiles 
of  597  B.  C.  and  those  of  586  B.  C.  and  our  belief  is  confirmed 
by  the  double  reference  in  40.  1 which  refers  to  the  captivity 
of  Jehoiachin  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Many  of  the  dates  recorded  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
have  no  connection  with  historical  events,  as  the  world 
usually  interprets  such  events.  The  dates  are,  in  many  cases. 
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personal  and  are  concerned  with  events  that  were  significant 
in  Ezekiel* s life*  The  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity 
meant  something  to  Ezekiel  for  it  was  then  that  he  experienced 
his  vision  and  call  in  Babylonia,  but  we  should  not  expect  to 
confirm  that  date  by  historical  records.  The  date  given  in 
8.  1 was  also  significant  in  Ezekiel’s  life  but  of  no  historic 
value  to  the  secular  world.  20.  1 records  another  date  which 
had  meaning  for  Ezekiel  for  the  elders  came  to  him  on  that  day 
in  order  to  inquire  about  Yahweh. 

But  some  dates,  owing  the  the  historical  period  in 
which  Ezekiel  lived,  can  be  confirmed  by  history.  The  date 
recorded  in  24.  1 is  confirmed  by  Jeremiah  52.  4 and  2 Kings 
25.  1.  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  Ezekiel  24.  1,  on  the  ground  that  Ezekiel  was 
in  Babylonia  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  is  removed  when  the 
prophet  is  permitted  to  operate  in  Jerusalem  during  that 
period.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  Ezekiel's  date  is  correct 
and  that  the  date  in  2 Kings  25.  1 and  Jeremiah  52.  4 is 
either  dependent  upon  Ezekiel's  date  or  else  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  24.  1. 

The  oracles  against  Tyre  have  been  comoined  into  a 
group  and  the  only  date  given,  26.  1,  has  been  placed  at  the 
beginning.  We  see  no  reason  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  this 
date  since  the  date  is  not  concerned  with  an  historical  event 
but  merely  records  the  time  when  Ezekiel  wrote  one  of  his 
oracles  against  Tyre. 
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The  oracles  against  Egypt  contain  six  dates,  the  oldes 

of 

of  which  stands  at  the  beginning.  Ezekiel  knew/the  political 
intrigues  which  were  formed  by  Zedekiah's  court  and  condemned 
their  reliance  on  Egypt,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Yahweh. 


500 


1 

himself,  was  opposed  to  Pharaoh.  The  date  places  the  oracle 
during  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  siege  and  may  have  been 


written  when  Hophra's  army  approached  Palestine. 

30.  20  and  31.  1 contain  dates,  which,  if  accurate  and 
dated  from  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  would  place  the  oraclej 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  siege.  The  form  in  which  the 
dates  are  given  is  identical  and  we  see  nothing  that  challenge 
their  authenticity. 

32.  1 and  32.  17  contain  dates  that  belong  after  the 

fall  of  Jerusalem  G-unkel  points  out  traces  of  Babylonian 

2 

influence  in  32.  2-8  and  Bertholet  remarks  that  the  oracles, 

3 

like  the  preceding  ones,  may  have  been  written  in  Palestine 

but  that  the  spirit  of  chapter  32  is  such  that  it  may  have 

been  composed  in  Babylonia.  Bertholet  suggests  that  Ezekiel 

4 

left  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  If  one  follows 
the  Syriac  reading  in  rendering  the  date  recorded  in  33.  21, 
then  Ezekiel  is  in  Babylonia  before  the  dates  recorded  in 
32.  1,  17  and  the  probability  of  their  composition  on  Babyloni; 
soil  is  in  harmony  with  our  interpretation. 


1.  Ezekiel  29.  3. 

2.  Gunkel:  Schbpfung  und  Chaos,  (1895),  pp.  69,  75,  131,  138. 

3.  Bertholet”!  HesekleT^  ( 1^36 ) , p.  xvi,  also  115. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  115"!  Bertholet  reads  ’thirteenth’  for  'thirtieth' 
in  1.  1 and  accepts  the  13th  year  of  Jehoiachin' s captivity  as 
the  first  date  of  Ezekiel's  prophetic  activity  in  Babylonia. 

He  admits,  however,  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  foreign 
oracles  may  have  been  written  in  Babylonia  prior  to  this  date. 
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The  date  recorded  in  Ezekiel  29,  17  is  the  latest  date 

1 

which  the  book  contains.  The  information  contained  in  29.  17- 

21  has  confirmed  this  date,  and  Torrey,  who  rejects  the  dates 

as  a whole,  says,  "The  date  in  Ezekiel  29.  17,  ’the  27th  year* 

(of  JehoiachinTs  captivity),  is  thus  shown  to  be  based  on  good 

information,  and  we  see  that  both  the  tradition  regarding 

Nebuchadrezzar  and  the  chronology  of  the  Tyrians  kings  were 

2 

well  preserved  and  available  in  Jerusalem."  The  confirmation 
of  this  date  adds  strength  to  our  interpretation  that  the  dates 
are  generally  authentic. 

The  dates  given  in  33.  21  and  40.  1 are  concerned  with 
the  exiles  and  are  not  to  be  confirmed  by  historical  records. 
The  double  date,  however,  given  in  40.  1 is  partially  confirmed 
by  the  traditional  dates  597  B.  C.  and  586  B.  C.  which  mark 
the  two  major  deportations  of  Judaean  inhabitants. 

Thus, we  accept  the  dates  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
and  though  there  are  some  scribal  errors  present,  we  believe 
that  they  can  be  reasonably  explained  and  adjusted.  The  dates 
assist  us  in  mapping  out  Ezekiel* s career  as  they  are  largely 
of  a personal  nature.  Some  of  the  dates,  however,  are 
associated  with  known  historical  events,  such  as  24.  1 and 
29.  17  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  historians  and  since 
that  is  true  we  see  no  reason  why  the  dates  should  not  be 
accepted  as  authentic. 

1.  We  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  those  who  interpret  ’the 
thirtieth  year*  in  1.  1 as  the  final  date. 

2.  Torrey:  JBL,  53,  (1934),  p.  316.  Cf.  Spiegel  HTR.  24, 
(1931),  p.  291f.  for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  this  date. 
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Our  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 

Chapters 1.  1-5 . 9.  A description  of  Ezekiel’s  first 
major  religious  experience.  Ezekiel  gave  a description  of 
the  theophany  in  1.  4-28ab  and  this  description  was  followed 
by  the  commission  which  ordered  Ezekiel  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
and  to  deliver  Yahweh's  message  of  judgment  to  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  Judah. 

Chapters  4,  5.  A collection  of  symbolic  acts  which 
deal  with  Ezekiel’s  activity  in  Jerusalem.  The  common  inter- 
pretation that  these  acts  were  performed  immediately  after  the 
call,  or  in  rapid  rotation,  is  not  necessarily  true.  We 
believe  that  this  material  has  been  combined  by  an  editor 
who  arranged  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  for  publication.  James 
Smith  and  Torrey  have  attempted  to  interpret  these  symbolic 
acts  as  being  performed  in  the  reign  of  Manas seh  but  we  find 
nothing  that  would  indicate  a threatened  siege  at  that  time. 

We  believe  that  the  acts,  in  so  far  as  they  were  performed, 
took  place  just  before  the  Babylonian  array  besieged  the  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

Chapter  6«  A collection  of  oracles  condemning  the 
idolatrous  practices  which  were  carried  on  at  the  High  Places 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  probably  both  north  and  south. 
The  attitude  toward  idolatry  which  is  expressed  in  these 


1 

oracles  did  not  exist  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  there 


2 

for  we  reject  James  Smith's  interpretation  and  regard  the 

1.  Pfeiffer:  JBL,  43,  (1924),  pp.  229-240. 

2.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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oracles  as  the  product  of  Ezekiel  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
Chapter  7.  This  chapter  has  been  very  poorly  pre- 

1 

served  but  it  reveals  the  passion  of  a genuine  prophet  who 

is  convinced  that  the  day  of  trouble  is  at  hand.  We  date  this 

passage  in  the  period  just  preceding  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel’s  use  of  the  word  ^commonly  translated 

doom,  is  explained  by  H.  Geers,  as  an'  indication  of  Babylonian 
2 

influence • meaning  to  rub  out  with  the  nail, 

to  scratch  out.  It  was  probably  used  by  scribes  in  erasing 
the  marks  on  clay  tablets.  Geers  also  connects  the  word  with 
the  Assyrian  verb  .(jap aru,  meaning  destruction  or  end.  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  we  believe  that  it  can  be  used  to 
support  our  argument  that  Ezekiel  lived  in  Babylonia  before  he 
wrote  this  chapter. 

Chapters  8.  and  11.  1-15.  We  interpret  this  section 
as  a description  of  the  religious  practices  which  were  being 
carried  on  within  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah. 

Chapter  11.  14-21.  A brief  passage  which  we  regard 

as  one  of  the  first  messages  delivered  by  Ezekiel  after  his 

return  from  exile.  Ezekiel  condemns  the  attitude  of  the 

Judaeans,  who  believed  that  Yahweh  had  favored  them  rather 

than  the  exiles  in  Babylonia.  On  this  occasion  Ezekiel  held 

3 

the  same  view  as  that  held  by  Jeremiah.  Thus,  the  two  prophets 

1.  See  Bewer:  JBL,  45,  (1926),  pp.  223-231  who  gives  his 

reconstruction  and  translation  of  Ezekiel  7.  5-14. 

2.  Geers:  AJSL,  34,  (1918),  pp.  129-134.  Isaiah  28.  5 uses 

n'l  £)%  as  crown  or  wreath,  see  BDB,  p.  862. 

3Z  Jeremiah  24.  Iff. 
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confirm  our  belief  that  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  were  superior 
to  those  who  remained  in  Judah  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
belief  in  the  prophetic  conception  of  Yahweh. 

Chapter  12.  1-20.  A symbolic  act  in  which  Ezekiel 

1 

portrays  Zedekiah' s captivity  and  predicts  his  blindness.  Thiei 
action  would  have  no  meaning  if  performed  among  the  exiles  and 


therefore  we  believe  that  it  has  a definite  Jerusalem  background. 
We  date  this  passage  during  the  siege  of  the  city,  possibly 
during  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Babylonian  army  which 


lifted  the  siege  in  order  to  meet  the  Egyptian  army  that  was 
advancing  to  the  aid  of  Jerusalem. 

Chapters  12.  21-14.  11.  A block  of  material  that 
deals  with  the  false  prophets.  We  believe  that  Herrmann  has 
the  correct  interpretation  of  this  passage  and  that  it  is  a 


3 4 

condemnation  of  the  Jerusalem  prophets.  James  Smith  regards 
13.  9 as  an  exilic  addition  since  it  states  that  the  false 
prophets  will  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel.  We  believe 
13.  9 was  inserted  by  a scribe  some  time  after  the  exile.  The 
scribe  evidently  believing  that  Israel  was  well  on  the  road 
toward  perfection.  1/Ve  date  these  oracles  early  in  Ezekiel's 
Jerusalem  ministry  but  they  need  not  have  been  delivered  on 
one  occasion. 

Chapter  14.  12-23.  A very  difficult  passage  to  date 

because  of  its  teaching  on  individualism.  Herntrich  regards 

1.  Ezekiel  12.  12-13. 

2.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  98f . , James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.31. 
Lofthouse:  Ezekiel t (1907),  p.  122  states  that  Ezekiel  speaks 
as  if  he  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  side  of  Jeremiah. 

3.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel,  (1924),  p.  78f. 

4.  James  Smith!  op . cit . , p.  45. 
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the  passage  as  authentic  and  dates  it  before  the  fall  of 
1 

Jerusalem,  Bertholet  accepts  it  as  genuine  and  also  places 

2 

it  during  Ezekiel’s  Jerusalem  activity.  The  possibilities  are 

that  this  passage  was  written  before  the  fall  of  the  city  and 

that  the  references  to  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  do  not  necessarily 

compel  a later  date  for  this  material. 

Chapter  15,  Hblscher  interprets  this  chapter  as  a 

reference  to  the  horrible  conditions  which  existed  in  Jerusalem 

5 

after  597  B,  C,  James  Smith  opposes  that  interpretation  and 

suggests  two  possibilities  for  the  writing  of  this  chapter. 

First,  the  period  following  the  murder  of  Gedaliah.  And  second, 

the  period  after  Manasseh’s  removal  to  Babylon  by  the  Assyrian 
4 

king.  We  believe  that  the  message  within  this  chapter  was 

5 

delivered  by  Ezekiel  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah. 

Chapters  16  and  17.  Ezekiel’s  history  of  Judah  was, 

we  believe,  a product  of  his  prophetic  activity  in  Jerusalem. 

James  Smith,  on  the  basis  of  a ’radical  dislike’  which  the  autho 

displays  toward  Jerusalem,  insists  that  chapter  16  was  written 

6 

by  a priest  who  was  a member  of  the  northern  tribes.  We  do 
not  accept  Smith’s  argument  as  the  ’radical  dislike’  for 
Jerusalem  was  not  based  on  a hatred  for  Jerusalem  herself,  but 
on  a hatred  for  the  rebellious  nature  which  has  caused  her  to 


1.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  lOOf. 

2.  Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

3.  Hblscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  91f. 

4.  Smith:  : cp*  cit*,  p*  47.  . 

5.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

6.  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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forsake  the  God  who  had  protected  her  during  infancy.  Ezekiel 

contact  with  the  E document,  the  prophetic  writing  of  Hosea, 

and  the  framework  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  would  have  furnishei 

him  all  the  material  necessary  for  writing  this  history.  16. 

1 

44-63  may  be  a later  addition  to  Ezekiel’s  history.  Chapter 
17  continued  Ezekiel’s  history  and  refers  to  the  contemporary 
ruler  Zedekiah.  17.  3-4  refers  to  Jehoiachin  who  was  trans- 
ported to  Babylon,  a city  of  merchants.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter  deals  largely  with  Zedekiah,  who  broke  the  oath  he  had 

taken  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  Judaean  throne  by  Nebuchad- 

2 

rezzar.  James  Smith  argues  that  chapters  16  and  17  were  not 
written  by  the  same  hand  since  chapter  16  predicts  punishment 
because  of  religious  reasons  whereas  chapter  17  predicts 
punishment  because  of  political  reasons.  We  do  not  accept 
Smith’s  distinction.  Ezekiel  condemned  the  past  for  failing 
to  follow  the  relir-gious  teachings  of  Yahweh  and  he  condemned 
the  present  for  the  same  reason.  We  believe  that  one  author 
could  have  written  both  passages  and  that  Ezekiel,  after  con- 
demning the  religious  practices  of  his  day  added  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  king  who  had  broken  his  oath  with  ^abylon. 

Chapter  18.  This  chapter  opens  with  a reference  to  a 

3 

proverb  that  was  common  during  the  time  of  the  siege  and  the 

4 

chapter  may  be  dated  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  James 
Smith  is  wrong  in  his  belief  that  this  chapter  belongs  in  the 

1.  Cf.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  101;  Hblscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  96 

2.  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  47f. 

3.  Jeremiah  also  used  the  proverb,  see  Jeremiah  31.  29. 

4.  Cf.  Bertholet:  op.  cit.,  p.  69  and  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p. 
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reign  of  Manasseh,  "an  age  when  there  was  a ’clear-cut  distinc- 
tion between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked-  i.e.,  between  the 

1 

true  Yahwists  and  the  others,"  We  are  able  to  find  nothing  in 

either  the  reign  of  Manasseh  or  in  the  pre-Deuteronomic  period 

that  would  serve  as  a proper  background  to  this  chapter  and 

feel  justified  in  rejecting  Smith’s  conclusions.  Ezekiel  was 

trying  to  make  his  countrymen  individually  sensitive  to  sin  in 

hopes  that  they  might  repent # and  the  chapter  may  well  be 

placed  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Chapter  19.  Ezekiel  gives  us  another  sketch  of  Judaean 

history.  Verses  2-4  refer  to  Jehoahaz  while  verses  5-9  refer 

to  Jehoiachin.  The  meaning  of  the  remaining  verses  is  not 

clear.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a definite  date  or  place 

of  origin  for  this  material,  however,  we  regard  it  as  Palestin- 

3 

ian  end  pre-exilic. 

Chapter  20.  Verses  1-31  is  a general  survey  of  the 

rebellious  nature  of  Israel  and  is  dated  in  Ezekiel’s  early 

ministry.  Httlscher  maintains  that  the  entire  chapter  is  a 
4 

unit  and  it  may  be.  Smith’s  argument  that  1-31  must  be  placed 

in  Manasseh’ s reign  because  of  the  reference  to  child-sacrifice 
5 

in  verse  31  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  valid.  Herrmann  assumes 

that  verses  33-44  were  written  by  Ezekiel  after  the  fall  of 
6 

Jerusalem.  Herntrich  regards  the  same  verses  as  an  exilic 


1.  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

2.  Our  conclusion  is  based  on  a comparison  between  18.  23  and 
33.  11. 

3.  Cf.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  104,  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

4.  Hblscher:  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

5.  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

6.  Herrmann:  op.  cit.,  p.  126f. 
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addition  to  the  text.  We  regard  1-31  as  properly  dated  and 
the  product  of  Ezekiel* s activity  in  Jerusalem.  The  time  and 
origin  of  the  additional  verses  is  not  certain. 

Chapter  21.  (20.  45-49  and  21.  1-32  in  A.  V.)  A col- 
lection of  oracles  adressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  date  of  the  siege  drew  near.  Ezekiel  prophesied  disaster 


2 

for  the  southern  section  of  Judah,  1-5  and  then  against  the 

3 

land  of  Israel,  6-10.  Verses  1-10  are  delivered  by  Ezekiel 

4 

out  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Verses  13-22  describe  Yahweh 

sharpening  up  the  deadly  weapon  which  is  to  be  presented  to 

some  one  capable  of  wielding  it  against  Jerusalem.  The  closing 

verses  describe  Nebuchadrezzar’s  decision  to  attack  Jerusalem. 

Smith's  suggestion  that  'the  king  of  Assvria'  be  substituted 

5 

for  the  'king  of  Babylon*  is  uncalled  for  since  v/e  believe  that 
the  Song  of  the  Sword  as  well  as  the  other  oracles  in  this 
chapter  are  best  explained  when  considered  a product  of  the 
Babylonian  period. 

Chapters  22  and  25.  A collection  of  oracles  indicting 

Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  sins  discussed  belong  to  the  reign 
6 7 

of  Zedekiah  and  the  setting  of  the  passage  is  in  Jerusalem. 

We  regard  chapter  22  as  evidence  of  Ezekiel's  tendency  toward 

his  belief  in  the  separation  of  the  holy  from  the  profane, a 

belief, which  is  expressed  during  the  second  phase  of  his 


1.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

2.  Ezekiel  20.  45-49  in  A.  V. 

3.  Ezekiel  21.  1-5  in  A.  V. 

4.  Ezekiel  21.  8-17  in  A.  V. 

5.  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

6.  Skinner:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1895),  p.  82. 

7.  Cf.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  107;  Bertholet:  op 


cit.,  p.79f. 
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ministry.  Chapter  23  is  a poetical  comparison  of  the  sister 
nations.  The  historical  account  of  Samaria's  dealing  with  the 

foreign  nations  is  rather  accurate  and  she  was  finally  delivered 

l 

to  the  Assyrians.  Judah  is  accused  of  dealing  with  the  Assyrians, 

3 4 

the  Babylonians,  and  the  Egyptians.  On  the  strength  of  23.  22 
"I  will  raise  up  thy  lovers  against  thee,  from  whom  thy  soul 
is  alienated,  and  I will  bring  them  against  thee  on  every  side 
we  conclude  that  the  poem  was  written  shortly  before  588  B.  C. 
a period  in  which  Judah  had  forsaken  her  former  lovers  and  had 
placed  her  entire  hope  in  Egypt. 

Chapter  24.  1-25. is  a collection  of  writings  that 
describe  conditions  within  Jerusalem  during  the  period  of  the 
Babylonian  siege. 

Chapter  5.  22-27  we  also  date  during  the  siege  and 
interpret  it  as  a possible  description  of  the  treatment  given 
Ezekiel  during  that  period. 

Chapters  9 and  10.  We  believe  that  these  chapters 
describe  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  attribute  the  destruction, which  the  Babylonian  soldiers 
wrought  to  the  hand  of  Yahweh. 

Chapter  53.  25-35  A collection  of  material  that 
describes  the  conditions  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of  the 
city  and  which  we  believe  we  witnessed  by  Ezekiel  before  he 
returned  to  Bat>yi0nia. 

1.  Ezekiel  23.  9. 

2.  Ezekiel  23.  12f.  (refers  to  the  action  of  /ihaz  and  Manasseh) 

3.  Ezekiel  23.  14f.  (refers  to  the  action  of  Hezekiah) 

4.  Ezekiel  25.  19f.  (Judah's  attitude  at  the  time  the  oracle 

was  written) • 
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Chapters  25-52.  A collection  of  oracles  against  the 

foreign  nations,  written,  we  believe,  by  Ezekiel,  but  compiled 

by  an  editor  and  inserted  into  Ezekiel's  work.  The  oracles 

deal  with  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt 

and  not  only  express  a Judaean  viewpoint  but  also  express  a 

1 

knowledge  of  and  a sympathy  for  Babylon.  Herntrich  eliminates 

the  entire  section  and  regards  the  oracles  as  an  insertion  into 

the  text  in  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  ' Unheil- 

2 

waeissagen  (1-24)'  and  the  ’Heilsweissagungen  (55-48)1 

The  oracles  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  any  one  period 
in  Ezekiel's  ministry.  Some  of  the  oracles  are  dated,  and  if 
the  dates  are  authentic,  we  must  regard  some  of  the  oracles 
as  being  written  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  would  no 
be  impossible.  The  oracle  against  Ammon  25.  1-7  is  not  dated 
but  implies  an  exilic  date.  The  oracle  against  Moab  25.  8-11 
is  not  dated  and  could  have  been  written  in  either  period  of 
Ezekiel's  ministry.  The  oracle  against  Edom  has  no  date  and 
the  oracle  against  Philistia  is  undated.  Thus  25.  12-17  may 
have  been  written  at  any  time  during  Ezekiel's  ministry.  The 
oracles  against  Tyre  have  been  combined  and  the  single  date 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  26.  1-28.  19  does  not  supply 
sufficient  data  for  arranging  these  oracles  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order.  The  oracle  against  Sidon  28.  20-26  implies  an 
exilic  date.  The  oracles  against  Egypt  have  been  combined 

1.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  British 
Register , 5,  1798,  pp.  189-190  suggests  that  (£>aniel)  poet- 
laureate  of  Nebuchadrezzar  wrote  the  poems.  The  Daniel 
authorship  is  not  to  be  considered  but  the  Babylonian  king  is 
highly  respected  in  the  writings  against  the  foreign  nations. 

2.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 
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and  contain  six  dates,  which  if  authentic,  indicate  that 
Ezekiel  wrote  some  of  these  oracles  during  the  siege.  Three 
of  the  dates  are  exlic,  i.e.  after  586  B.  C. 

Some  scholars  have  used  these  oracles  in  constructing 

1 

their  conception  of  Ezekiel's  political  views.  However,  as 
2 

James  Smith  points  out  in  his  discussion  on  the  oracles  agains 

Tyre,  we  must  reckon  with  a religious  element  for  Tyre  is 

condemned  because  of  her  evil  influence  upon  the  religious 

ideals  of  the  Israelite  people.  We  attribute  the  fact  that 

there  is  no  reference  to  Babylonia  to  Ezekiel's  friendship 

toward  the  Babylonian  government,  a government  which  Yahweh 

selected  to  carry  out  his  program  of  punishment  and  discipline 

in  behalf  of  Judah.  We  disagree  with  James  Smith's  conclusion 

that  Babylonia  had  not,  as  yet,  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
3 

world  history. 

Chapter  5.  10- 16a.  The  prophet's  second  call  and 

commission  to  return  to  Babylonia. 

Chapter  5.  16b-21;  55.  1-22.  We  regard  these  verses 

as  a statement  of  the  message  which  Ezekiel  was  to  deliver 

during  the  second  phase  of  his  ministry. 

Chapter  54.  The  prophet  condemns  the  civil  authoritie 

who  had  governed  Israel  during  the  past  and  who  had  permitted 

the  Israelites  to  be  scattered  abroad.  The  spirit  of  the 

prophet's  message  has  definitely  changed  and  though  the  shep- 

1.  See  H.  P.  Smith:  The  Religion  of  Israel,  (1914),  p.  198. 
also  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel,  (l§07),  p.  212,  and  Toy:  The  Book  of 
Ezekiel , (1899),  p.  l44f. 

"ST  James  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  79. 


herds  are  condemned  the  prophet  reveals  a tenderness  toward  the 

people,  '0  my  flock’,  ’Ye  are  my  sheep,  the  sheep  of  my  pasture.’ 

James  Smith  lists  this  chapter  as  of  doubtful  origin  and  sug- 

1 

gests  a Palestinian  background.  Herntrich  regards  this  passage 
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2 

as  genuine  and  believes  that  it  was  written  after  586.  We 

believe  that  the  chapter  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that 

Ezekiel  ms  to  be  a shepherd  among  the  golah  and  regard  the 

passage  as  a product  of  his  second  ministry  in  Babylonia. 

3 4 

Chapter  55.  Herrmann  and  Herntrich  reject  this  chapter. 

Herrmann  dates  the  chapter  in  a period  when  Edom’s  threat 

5 

against  Judah  was  dangerous  while  Herntrich  believes  that  the 

passage  was  written  in  Jerusalem  but  not  by  an  exilic  priest 

6 

who  would  not  possess  the  facts  involved.  We  know  that  the 
hatred  between  Judah  and  Edom  increased  during  the  exilic 
period  but  we  can  not  be  certain  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  passage. 

Chapter  36.  A comparison  between  the  point  of  view 
which  the  author  has  in  chapter  6 and  in  chapter  36.  1-15  is 
the  best  example  of  which  to  illustrate  the  change  which  had 
come  over  Ezekiel.  In  chapter  6 the  prophet  condemns  and 
rebukes  the  mountains  of  Israel,  in  chapter  36  he  states  that 
the  mountains  are  to  be  blessed  by  Yahweh  and  are  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  people.  Herrmann  regards  36.  16-38  as  one 


1.  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

2.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

3.  Herrmann:  Ezechielstudlen,  (1908),  p.  36. 

4.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

5.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel,  (1924),  p.  225. 

6.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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of  the  costly  pearls  in  prophetic  salvation  preaching.  Herntric 

regards  the  passage  as  a literary  construction  created  from 

2 

other  sources  and  not  genuine.  Bertholet  regards  these  verses 

5 

as  a compendium  of  Ezekiels  theology.  We  interpret  this 

chapter  as  the  work  of  Ezekiel  in  Babylonia  after  586  B.  C. 

Chapter  57.  A collection  of  oracles  which  deal  with  tin 

restoration  of  Israel  and  which  we  believe  were  written  by 

Ezekiel  during  his  second  ministry  in  Babylonia.  Verses  1-14 

in 

describe  a vision/which  Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones,  lying  upon  a 

battle-field,  take  shape,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Yahweh’s  spirit, 

become  alive.  Herntrich  regards  this  vision  as  genuine  and 

believes  that  the  redactor, who  has  reinterpreted  the  visions 

4 

in  chapters  2-5,  and  8-11,  overlooked  this  vision. 

Verses  15-28  prophesy  a reunited  Israel;  both  Judah  and 
5 

Israel  are  to  take  part  in  the  restoration  and  Yahweh's  servant 

David,  shall  rule.  Herntrich  believes  that  "Ezechiel  kann  diesen 

Abschnitt  zu  jeder  Zeit  seiner  jerusalemer  T&tigkeit  geschrieben 

haben."  but  adds,  "Ich  mbchte  glauben,  dass  eine  Ansetzung  kurz 

nach  der  Zer3t6rung  der  Stadt,  als  Jerusalem  dasselbe  Schicksal 

6 

erreichte  wie  das  Nordreich,  viel  fur  sich  hat."  We  believe 
the  passage  is  best  explained  when  given  an  exilic  background 
and  regarded  as  the  work  of  Ezekiel  in  Babylonia  after  586  B.  C 

Chapters  58-59.  These  chapters  are  difficult  to  interpret. 


1.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel,  (1924),  p.  251f. 

2.  Herntrich:  op.  clt.,  p.  116. 

5.  Bertholet:  Hesekiel  (1956),  p.  125. 

4.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

5.  Barnes:  JTS,  59,  (1958),  p.  591. 

6.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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12  3 

H&vernich,  Graetz,  and  Lofthouse  believe  that  these  chapters 

are  based  upon  Ezekiel1 s memory  of  the  Scythian  invasions. 

Winckler  objects  to  that  theory  on  the  ground  that  the  Scythian 

invasions  were  too  early  and  he  seeks  to  identify  Gog  with 

4 5 6 

Alexander  the  Great.  Torrey  and  Nttldeke  support  Winckler  in 
their  interpretation  of  Gog. 

7 8 

Some  scholars.  Dr.  B8hmer,  Johannes  Meinhold,  and 
8 

Louis  Finkelstein  interpret  these  chapters  as  a reference  to 

Babylon  which,  they  believe,  had  to  be  destroyed  before  the 

restoration  of  Israel  could  take  place. 

An  accurate  reconstruction  of  the  historical  background 

of  these  chapters  is  complicated  by  the  literary  problem  which 

9 10 

they  suggest.  Rothstein  and  Herrmann  have  suggested  that  two 

have  been  interwoven  into  one 

accounts  of  the  invasion/ and  have  constructed  parallel  passages, 
but  their  views  have  not  been  accepted.  We  accept  Toy's  con- 
clusion, "The  prediction  of  chapter  39  is  parallel  to,  but 
distinct  from,  that  of  chapter  38  and  was  perhaps  written  at  a 

different  time.  The  picture  in  vv.  2-7  corresponds  to  that  in 

11 

38.  18-23,  only  here  the  details  of  defeat  in  battle  are  given 

Ezekiel  probably  wrote  two  oracles,  dealing  with  the 
destruction  of  Israel's  enemies,  and  we  believe  that  an  editor 

1.  H&vernich:  Commentar  iiber  den  Propheten  Ezechiel, (1843) ,p.595f 

2 . Gr ae t z : MGWJ,  23,  (1874),  p.  439. 

3.  Lofthouse:  Ezekiel,  (1907),  p.  275f. 

4.  Winckler:  Alt oriental! ache  Forschungen,  II,  1,  (1898), p.  160f. 

5.  Torrey:  Pseudo-EzekfeX^  C1930),  p.  94 f. 

6.  Nttldeke,  in  a letter  quoted  by  Torrey:  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

7.  B&hmer:  TSK,  74,  (1901),  p.  217. 

8.  Meinhold:  Einftthrung  in  das  A.  T.f  (1926),  p.  217. 

9.  Finkelstein!  The  Pharisees,  vol.  2,  (1938),  p.  466. 

10.  Rothstein:  Das  Xuch  Ezechiel,  (1922),  p.  976. 

11.  Herrmann:  Ezechiel,  (1924) , p.  243f. 

12.  Toy:  The  Book  of  lEzekiel,  (1899),  p.  175. 
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combined  the  two,  making  additions  and  alterations  to  suit  his 
fancy  which  at  the  same  time  increased  the  hardship  of  later 
interpreters,  who  possessed  greater  knowledge  of  the  period 
than  the  editor,  and  who  could  possibly  have  understood  the 
passage  in  its  original  form  much  better  than  they  now  do  with 
the  assistance  of  the  editor  and  his  interpretation  or  explana- 
tions which  have,  as  we  believe,  become  a part  of  the  text. 

Chapters  40-48.  Scholars  have  been  divided  on  their 
conception  of  these  chapters.  However,  the  two  most  recent 
commentators,  Bertholet  and  Cooke,  regard  the  chapters  as 
authentic.  These  chapters  were  not  written  in  Palestine  and 
unless  one  accepts  a Babylonian  ministry  for  Ezekiel  after 


1 


586  B.  C.  he  is  forced  to  deny  their  authenticity. 

Ezekiel's  plan  for  the  temple  is  simple  and  plain.  The 
gold,  the  vessels,  and  the  other  ornaments  are  missing.  There 
is  no  mention  of  tithes  nor  of  funds  and  we  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  the  Babylonian  government  to  disapprove  of  the 


2 

plans  drawn  by  Ezekiel.  Then,  too,  the  exilic  period,  is  to 

our  way  of  thinking,  the  only  period  suitable  for  such  a plan 

and  our  dissertation  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Kurt  Galling* s 

study  which  concludes  that  the  author  of  Ezekiel  40-42  saw  the 

3 

temple  at  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  destroyed  in  586  B.  C. 

James  Smith  avoids  a possible  argument  be  eliminating 
these  chapters  from  his  discussion.  This  plan  could  not  be 


1.  Herntrich  and  Harford,  who  deny  Ezekiel's  Babylonian 
activity,  recognize  this  and  regard  chapters  40-48  as  the  pro-  . 
duct  of  a later  writer. 

2.  Ezekiel's  temple  is  plain  and  soldiers  would  not  be  interested 
in  destroying  it  for  the  treasures  it  contained. 

3.  See  Galling:  in  Bertholet:  Heseklel,  (1936),  p.  xixf. 
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explained  if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  was  selected  as  the  proper 
historical  background. 
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Torrey  relies  very  heavily  upon  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  priest  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  but  it  seems 
strange  to  us,  that  this  priest, who  knew  history  so  well, 
would  draw  up  a plan  of  the  temple  in  a work  that  was  interest 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  a period  when  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  still  standing,  and  when  people  regarded  it  as  inviolable. 

We  believe  the  chapters  were  written  between  586  B.  C. 
and  516  B.  C.  and  do  not  know  of  any  other  period  in  Jewish 
history  that  would  be  better  suited  for  the  production  of  this 
sketch.  Since  the  passage  is  dated  within  this  period  we  see 


1 

no  reason  for  rejecting  the  date.  Once  the  date  is  accepted, 
ca.  570  B.  C.  within  the  possible  life  time  of  Ezekiel,  the 
authenticity  can  not  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the 
passage  was  written  too  late. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  Kings  appeared  in 
550  B.  C.  or  thereabouts,  and  when  vie  compare  Ezekiel's  de- 
scription of  the  Cherubim  in  41.  18-20  with  the  description 
given  in  1 Kings  6.  29f.  we  note  similarities,  which  disappear 
when  a comparison  is  made  between  Ezekiel's  Cherubim  and  the 
Cherubim  described  in  2 Chronicles  3.  If. 

A comparison  of  chapters  40-48  with  the  D and  the  P 

documents  also  indicates  that  the  chapters  were  written  during 

2 

the  early  exilic  period.  Thus  we  conclude,  on  the  basis  of 


1.  Scholars  accept  or  reject  this  date  in  accordance  with 
their  interpretation  of  Ezekiel. 

2.  See  above,  p.  185f. 
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date,  style,  and  expression  that  chapters  40-48  are,  aside 
from  minor  glosses  and  editorial  additions , the  genuine  writings 
of  Ezekiel  and  consider  them  a definite  part  of  his  Babylonian 
ministry  after  586  B.  C. 

Herntrich  points  out  a major  criticism  which  he  believe 

results  from  a careful  comparison  of  Ezekiel  54-37  with  40-48* 

Herntrich  does  not  regard  them  as  the  product  of  the  same 

author,  "W&hrend  in  den  Heilsweissagungen  von  Kap.  34-57  das 

kultische  Idael  fast  vollig  f ehlt ; erttffnet  sich  in  Kap.  40-48 

eine  andere  Welt.  Hier  geht  es  ausschliesslich  noch  um  den 

Kultus.  Die  alte  Zunkunfts ideal  ist  vergessen,  die  praktische 

Ausgestaltung  des  Kultes  im  neuen  Zion  ist  des  Verfassers 

Interesse.  Y/en  schon  solche  Einselfragen  interessieren,  wie  si 

in  Kap.  40-48  behandelt  werden,  fiir  den  muss  eine  Hoffnung  auf 

baldige  Rtickkehr  gegeben  sein.  Im  dem  ezechielischen  Zukunfts- 

bild  Kap.  34-37  fehlt  jedes  Interesse  an  praktischen  Einzel- 

1 

fragen  des  Zukunft sreiches . " Ezekiel  did  not  lose  his 
interest  in  ethics  and  we  believe  that  chapters  40-48  contain 
a strong  ethical  content  but  Ezekiel,  being  a trained  priest, 
recognized,  after  the  fall  of  the  Judaean  state,  the  new 
necessity  of  a corporate  cultic  life  and  he  met  the  need  by 
including  such  a plan  in  his  final  sketch  of  the  restoration 
of  Israel. 

The  text  of  the  chapters  has  not  been  well  preserved, 
and  the  hand  of  the  editor  has  been  at  work  in  this  section, 

1.  Herntrich:  op.  cit.,  p.  120. 
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but  we  believe  that  the  kernel  of  Ezekiel  40-48  was  written  by 

Ezekiel.  43.  3 refers  to  two  preceding  visions,  "and  the 

1 2 
vision  which  I saw  was  like  the  vision  which  I saw  when  he 

3 

came  to  destroy  the  city  and  which  I saw  by  the  river  Chebar 
and  I fell  upon  my  face."  and  we  believe  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  our  theory  is  valid.  Ezekiel  had  two  major 
religious  experiences,  one  in  Babylonia  by  the  river  Chebar 
and  the  other  in  Jerusalem  when  the  Babylonian  forces 
destroyed  the  city  with  fire.  Ezekiel  may  have  had  other 
experiences,  we  believe  that  he  did  and  that  3.  22-27  refers 
to  such  an  occasion.  However,  the  plan  of  restoration  as 
well  as  the  plan  of  the  temple,  came  as  a climax  to  Ezekiel's 
work.  We  believe  that  in  a visonary  experience  Ezekiel  sav/ 
the  new  temple  and  the  new  social  order  and  that  what  we  have 
in  40-48  is  a description  of  the  future  as  Ezekiel  saw 
that  future. 

The  Formation  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
Scholars  differ  widely  in  their  conception  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  formed.  Smend,  Cray,  and 
Buttenwieser  believe  that  the  book  was  written  on  a single 
occasion  after  the  events, to  which  it  refers, had  taken  place. 
Herrmann  believes  that  the  author  wrote  oracles  throughout 
his  life  time  and  that  after  he  had  compiled  his  first  edition 

1.  Reading  with  the  LXX. 

2.  Reading  / 7X  "1  S3  il)  with  the  Theodotian  and  the  Vulgate. 

The  first  persdn  -pronoun  I is  obviously  not  correct. 

3.  Omitting  Jl)  X.  *7#  as  an  insertion. 
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he  continued  to  make  insertions  into  that  edition  until  the 
author  finished  his  literary  career*  Kraetzschmar  believes 
that  there  were  two  recensions  of  the  text  and  that  they  were 
put  together  by  a later  editor.  HBlscher  maintains  that  Ezekiel 
was  a poet  and  that  the  poems  which  he  wrote  form  about  one 
sixth  of  the  present  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Five  sixths  of  the 
bock  is  the  result  of  later  editors.  Herntrich  regards  the 
passages  with  a Babylonian  setting  as  an  addition  to  the  book 
written  by  Ezekiel.  Torrey,  since  the  exile  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  significant,  regards  the  book  as  the  product  of  a 
scribe,  written  in  230  B.  C.  and  revised  by  the  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  Bertholet  believes  that  Ezekiel  wrote  both 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  ^aby Ionia  and  that  the  material  was  put 
together  by  a later  editor.  Cooke  follows  the  traditional 
view  and  believes  that  Ezekiel  wrote  his  prophecies  during 
the  twenty-two  years  in  which  he  was  activily  engaged  in  the 
prophetic  work,  and  that  he  edited  his  material,  which  has  been 
revised  by  later  scribes. 


1 

Josephus  mentions  'two  books*  which  Ezekiel  wrote  and 
scholars  have  sought  for  an  adecuate  explanation  of  that  tradi- 
tion. Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Volz  use  that  tradition  to  support 
their  theory  that  Ezekiel  1-39  and  Ezekiel  40-48  are  the  two 
books  to  which  Josephus  refers.  James  Smith  uses  the  tradition 
as  proof  that  his  theory  regarding  Palestinian  and  non-Pales- 
tinian oracles  is  correct.  V/e  believe  that  Smith  is  moving 

in  the  right  direction  and  regard  the  tradition  as  a reference 
1.  Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  X,  5,  1. 
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to  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  wrote  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Babylonia  and  that  the  two  books  are  to  be  found  within  the 
present  book.  These  books  are  to  be  reconstructed  on  the  basisi 
of  their  teaching  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  their  environment 
The  first  book  contains  a message  of  doom  and  judgment,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  initial  call,  is  based  upon  a 
Palestinian  background.  The  second  book  contains  a message  of 
hope  and  restoration  and  with  the  exception  of  the  vision 
and  experience, out  of  which  a second  call  came,  is  based  upon 
a Babylonian  background. 

There  are,  hov/ever,  other  traditions , regarding  the 

origin  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  to  be  considered.  Torrey  relie 

heavily  upon  the  tradition  in  Baba  Bathra,  a work  which  is 

hardly  older  than  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  or  approximately 

1 

eleven  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.  C.  We 

quote  Torrey’ s interpretation  of  this  passage,  "’The  men  of  the 

Great  Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Daniel,  and 
As  for  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther 
Esther, /it  is  of  course  partly  the  redaction  of  the  ’book’  tha 

is  intended,  and  that  in  fact  did  take  place  somewhere  near  the 

middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.;  some  statement  that  would 

2 

apply  to  all  the  Twelve  was  obviously  necessary."  This  tradition 
merely  states  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  revised  and  we  see 
nothing  within  the  statement  that  would  indicate  the  author- 
ship of  Ezekiel's  book. 

1.  Harford:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  (1935),  p.  52. 

2.  Torrey:  Pseudo-E z ekl e 1^  (1930),  p.  19. 
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1 

Spiegel  denied  Torrey 's  view  and  Torrey  then  re-affirmed 

his  conclusions,  insisting  that  "The  famous  passage  in  Baba 

Bathra  sa*  s in  the  plainest  term  that  our  prophecy  was  not 

written  in  Babylonia,  nor  by  Ezekiel,  ’Jeremiah  wrote  his 

Book,'  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  his  fellow  prophet. 

Spiegel's  attempt  to  explain  this  away  is  perfectly  futile. 

He  does  not,  and  can  not  get  rid  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
2 

plain  words."  We  can  not  accept  Torrey* s interpretation  of 
this  passage  and  again  we  believe  that  Spiegel  has  gained 
another  point  in  his  criticism  of  Torrey' s theory.  If  the 
tradition  in  Baba  Bathra  14b,  15a  is  as  plain  as  Torrey  states 
that  it  is,  other  scholars  would  agree  with  his  interpretation 
but  as  yet  we  have  found  none,  outside  of  his  own  enthusiasitc 
followers. 

Our  Suggestion  as  to  the  Formation  of  the  Book 
We  believe  that  the  oracles  within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
aside  from  glosses  and  a few  editorial  insertions,  are  genuine 
and  the  product  of  a prophet  who  was  active  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  Babylonia. 

The  oracles  have  been  collected,  possibly  by  the  author 
himself,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  subject  matter. 
For  example,  Chapters  4-5  contain  oracles  which  deal  with 
symbolic  action.  Chapters  8.  1-12.  20  contain  material  that 
is  definitely  connected  with  Jerusalem.  Chapters  25-32  are 

1.  See  Spiegel:  HTR,  24,  (1931),  p.  278f. 

2.  Torrey:  JBL,  53,  (1934),  p.  299.  Spiegel  answers  this 

statement  in  JBL,  54,  (1935),  159f.  We  believe  that  Spiegel 

has  the  right  interpretation  of  Baba  Bathra  14bf. 
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a collection  of  oracles  against  foreign  nations.  Chapters 
40-48  contain  the  plans  of  the  future  restoration* 

Ezekiel  may  have  arranged  his  material  in  some  such 
fashion,  but  if  he  did,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  Chapter  3.  lOf.  can 
not,  we  believe,  be  explained  if  it  is  connected  with  the 
first  call  of  Ezekiel,  yet  it  has  been  placed  in  chapter  3 
which  seems  to  have  been  a compilation  of  oracles  concerning 
commissions  that  were  given  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Chapters 
9 and  10,  deal  with  Jerusalem,  but  we  believe  that  they  are 
interpreted  better  when  they  are  separated  from  the  date  given 
in  8.  1 and  regarded  as  Ezekiel’s  description  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  We  believe  that  11.  22-25  are  definitely  out  of 
place  in  their  present  position  and  that  a scribe,  believing 
that  8-11  was  a vision,  took  the  verses  which  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  vision  described  in  chapter  10  and  used  them 
to  close  the  supposed  vision  in  8-11  and  at  the  same  time  account 
for  the  prophet's  return  to  Babylonia. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  form  that  we  have  it  today 
is  the  product  of  a man  who  worked  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  and  among  the  exiles  in 
Babylonia,  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  The  oracles  which  he 
wrote  were  collected  and  arranged  according  to  their  subject 
matter  and  then  edited.  After  the  first  edition,  the  scribes 
began  their  work  of  revising  the  oracles  and  of  placing  their 
explanations  and  interpretations  into  the  margins  of  the  book. 
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We  believe  that  these  remarks  were  later  inserted  by  the 
copyists. 


The  tradition  that  Hananiah  took  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
into  his  study  and  slaved  over  it  until  he  had  explained,  to 
his  satisfaction  at  least,  all  its  inconsistencies  with  the 
Priestly  writings, may  contain  some  truth.  The  book  has 
certainly  been  revised,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  revision 
has  in  any  way  marred  the  genuine  spirit  which  gives  a sense 
of  unity  to  the  book  as  a whole. 

A Summary  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 

1.  1-3.  9.  The  Initial  Vision  and  Call  in  Babylonia. 

3.  1CK21.  The  Second  Call  in  Jerusalem. 

An  Exeperience  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Messages  given  to  the  people  of  Judah. 
Description  of  temple  worship  in  Jerusalem 


3.  22-27. 
4-7 

8, 

9-10 


Description  of  the  fall  and  burning  of 
Jerusalem  witness  by  Ezekiel. 


11.  1-13  Description  of  temple  worship  in  Jerusalem 
14-21  A Message  given  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
22-25  An  editorial  addition. 

12-24.  23  Messages  delivered  to  the  people  of  Judah. 

24-27  An  editorial  addition. 

25-32  Messages  concerning  foreign  nations. 

33.  1-22 


23-33 


34-48 


The  message  for  Ezekiel* s second  ministry. 

Description  of  conditions  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  fall  of  the  city. 

Ezekiel’s  message  of  hope  and  restoration 
delivered  in  Babylonia. 
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PART  FOUR 
CONCLUSION 


The  more  closely  we  examine  the  text  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
more  intensely  we  study  the  historical  situation  during  the 
period  when  the  Judaean  nation  fell  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  Babylonians,  the  more  convinced  we  are  that  the  following 
conclusions  will  stand* 


First,  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  largely  the  work  of  a 
single  hand.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  glosses  within  the  book 
as  well  as  signs  of  revisions,  but  we  believe  that  the  oracles 
which  have  been  compiled  into  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  were  written 
by  a Judaean,  who  felt  called  of  Yahweh  to  minister  to  the 
people  of  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  After  fulfilling 
that  task  he  was  called  again  and  commanded  to  serve  the  entire 
House  of  Israel,  the  remnants  of  which  existed  in  the  exile. 
Hblscher  and  Herntrich  have  launched  well  organized  attacks 
against  the  unity  of  the  book  and  their  views  have  been 
supported  by  some  scholars.  However,  Johannes  Herrmann  and 
Millar  Burrows,  who  have  dealt  largely  with  the  literary  aspect 
of  the  book,  are  convinced  that  the  book  is  a unit  and  the 
product  of  a single  mind. 

On  the  basis  of  our  study,  we  believe  that  the  similar- 
ities in  expression  and  style  are  bound  together  by  a spirit 


s 


that  demands  consideration  and  forces  us  to  regard  the  book 
as  a unit.  There  are  differences  in  point  of  view,  such  as 
chapter  6 and  chapter  36  and  there  are  differences  in  regard 
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to  geographical  locations,  such  as  chapter  8 and  chapters  40-48, 
but  we  believe  that  bridges  between  these  divergent  matters 
can  be  built  and  that  one  man  wrote  the  prophecies  contained 
within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel* 

Second,  Ezekiel  was  connected  with  the  exiles  who  were 
taken  to  Babylonia  in  597  B,  G*  The  date  of  the  captivity 
of  Jehoiachin  was  of  major  significance  in  the  life  of  Ezekiel 
as  he  dated  his  prophecies,  in  so  far  as  they  are  dated,  from 
that  period.  Torrey’s  interpretation  of  the  exile  as  insignif- 
icant can  not  be  taken  seriously  and  we  follow  Causse,  who 

before  586  B.  C* 

insists  that  a considerable  settlement  of  Jews  in  Babylonia/ 
would  be  necessary  if  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  Israel’s 
religion  were  to  survive.  Causse  argues,  and  we  believe 
rightly  so,  that  the  exiles  of  586  B.  C.  would  not  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  literary  work  which  took  place  in  Babylonia 
so  soon  after  their  arrival.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  worked 
among  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  as  a priest  and  that  the  Babylon- 
ian government  supported  his  activity.  Thus  we  feel  that  we 
have  escaped  the  vulnerable  point  which  Ernst  Sellin  discovered 
in  Herntrich’s  theory  concerning  Ezekiel’s  activity* 

Third,  Ezekiel  received  his  call  to  become  a prophet 
while  he  was  ministering  to  the  exiles  by  the  river  Chebar  in 
Babylonia.  The  vision  in  chapter  1 is  of  Babylonia  origin. 
Diirr,  Bandersdorfer,  Torrey , Herntrich,  Bertholet,  Hans  Schmidt, 
and  Siegfried  Sprank  agree  that  the  symbolism  in  chapter  1 is 
Babylonian.  Torrey  and  Herntrich  limit  the  genuine  messages 
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of  Ezekiel  to  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Judah  and  reject  chapter  1.  We  believe  that  this  chapter 
is  authentic  and  that  Ezekiel  refers  to  it  on  two  occasions 
(3.  23;  43.  3)  and  possibly  a third  in  chapter  10.  If  these 
references  are  authentic,  and  we  believe  that  they  are,  they 
certainly  prove  that  Ezekiel  had  a religious  experience  by  the 
river  Chebar.  Bertho let’s  attempt  to  interpret  this  vision 
as  an  element  in  Ezekiel’s  second  call,  a call  which  Bertholet 
believes  Ezekiel  had  in  Babylonia  after  586  B.  C.,  does  not 
explain  the  references  to  that  experience  which  are  found  in 
chapter  3 and  possibly  chapter  10  which  we  believe  occurred 
before  Ezekiel’s  trip  to  Babylonia  in  586  B.  C*  Skinner, 
Lofthouse,  Redpath,  Cooke,  and  Hblscher  are  among  those  who 
believe  that  Ezekiel  was  in  Babylonia  when  he  received  his 
initial  call* 

Fourth,  The  call  which  Ezekiel  experienced  in 
Babylonia  was  followed  by  the  command  to  preach  lamentations, 
mourning,  and  woe,  to  the  rebellious  House  of  Israel.  We 
accept  Httlscher’s  interpretation  of  2.  10  and  regard  it  as 
a clear  description  of  the  message  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to 
deliver  to  the  rebellious  sons  of  Israel* 

Fifth,  After  the  call  Ezekiel  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Israel  (2.  3)  and  after  a brief  hesitation  on  his  part  he 
v; as  ordered  to  go  to  the  House  of  Israel  (3.  4).  We  accept 
the  arguments  of  Harford  and  interpret  the  'House  of  Israel’ 
in  this  particular  case  as  a reference  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Judah  and  Jerusalem.  We  also  believe  that  the  expression 
xd  implies  a journey  from  one  country  to  another  and 
that  Ezekiel,  after  his  call,  made  a journey  from  Babylonia 
to  Jertisalem.  Jeremiah  29  indicates,  we  believe,  that  there 
was  considerable  freedom  in  the  communication  between  Palestine 
and  Babylonia,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  we  conclude  that  the 
possibility  of  Ezekiel’s  journey  to  Jerusalem  would  not  be 
difficult. 

Sixth,  Ezekiel's  message  of  lamentations,  mourning, 
and  woe  was  delivered, by  himself,  directly  to  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  Judah.  Berry,  Herntrich,  Harford,  and  Berthole 
agree  at  this  point  and  though  Httlscher  believes  that  Ezekiel 
remained  in  exile,  he  admits  that  the  genuine  oracles  of 
Ezekiel  concern  the  people  of  Judah.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel 
was  in  Jerusalem  and  that  he  saw  the  conditions  which  are 
vividly  described  in  chapter  8.  Sellin  and  Kittel  attempt  to 
account  for  Ezekiel’s  information  of  the  conditions  within 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  through  a ’second  sight’  which  they 
believe  Ezekiel  possessed  but  their  arguments  are  not  convincing 

Ezekiel,  during  the  first  period  of  his  prophetic 
activity,  was  the  genuine  Old  Testament  prophet.  He  condemned 
and  criticized  the  worship  in  which  his  fellow  Judaeans  were 
engaged,  and  he  predicted  doom  would  come,  just  as  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  Isaiah  during  their  early  ministry  had  done.  To  grant 
Ezekiel’s  activity  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
is  to  supply  the  life  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  type  of 
prophetic  message  that  is  found  in  chapters  4-24.  To  deny  that 
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activity,  is  to  remove  the  prophetic  spirit  from  Ezekiel  and 
to  limit  his  activity  to  a study  room  where  he  calmly  wrote  some 
oracles  denouncing  his  fellow  countrymen  in  Judah.  If  this  were 
the  case  they  would  possibly  never  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Judaeans  in  a period  when  they  needed  such  a message  very  much. 

Seventh,  Ezekiel  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the 
burning  of  the  temple.  The  work  of  Kurt  Galling  on  this  point, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  almost  final.  Galling' s conclusion  that 
the  author  of  Ezekiel  40-42  saw  the  former  temple  destroyed  Is 
based  on  careful  study  and  we  accept  it  as  does  Bertholet.  We 
add  to  this,  however,  an  interpretation  of  Ezekiel  9 and  10 
which  we  believe  is  based  on  an  eye-witness’s  account  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  burning  of  the  temple.  Ezekiel, 
who  saw  the  destruction,  refused  to  regard  the  Babylonians  as 
the  power  which  had  overthrown  Jerusalem.  The  commands  to 
kill  the  inhabitants  and  to  burn  the  city  were,  according  to 
Ezekiel's  interpretation,  given  by  Yahweh  and  carried  out  by 
Y ahv/eh ' s agent  • 

Eighth,  The  vision  which  Ezekiel  had  when  the  city  was 
destroyed  was  followed  by  a command  ordering  Ezekiel  to  go  to 
the  children  of  the  captivity  (3.  11).  We  believe  that  3.  11 
contains  a command  that  was  given  to  Ezekiel  while  he  ?/as  In 
Palestine  and  that  he  was  sent  to  the  golah , not  to  the  rebell- 
ious House  of  Israel.  We  do  not  rest  our  case  entirely  upon 
the  phrase  'to  them  of  the  captivity'  strong  as  it  Is,  but 
support  our  belief  by  the  spirit  of  this  passage.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  rebellious  house rpr  to  the  rebellious  children 
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of  Israel,  but  the  reference  is  to  the  children  of  thy  people 
which  is  characteristic  of  Ezekiels  second  ministry. 

After  receiving  the  command  Ezekiel  returned  to  Babylon- 
ia where,  we  believe  he  resume  his  activity  among  the  exiles 
by  the  river  Chebar  (3.  15).  Herntrich  has  attempted  to 
face  Sellin’s  criticism  and  suggested  that  Ezekiel  may  have 
gone  to  Babylonia  after  the  fall,  but  he  does  not  explain  the 
connection  which  Ezekiel* s writings  have  with  the  exiles  of 
597  B.  C.  for  even  if  Ezekiel  had  gone  to  Babylonia  after  586 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  exiles  of  597  B.  C.  would  have 
received  his  prophetic  writings.  Bertholet  suggests  the  read- 
ing of  ’thirteenth*  for  ’thirtieth*  in  1.  1 and  using  it  as  the 
date  of  Ezekiel’s  call  to  become  a watchman  to  the  House  of 
Israel.  However,  Bertholet  does  not  explain  the  connection 
with  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  and  we  believe  that  the  connection 
between  the  two  must  be  explained  if  Ezekiel  is  dating  his 
experiences  from  that  occasion  as  we  believe  he  does. 

Ninth,  Ezekiel’s  message  to  the  exiles  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  contained  an  element  of  hope  and  a program  of 
restoration.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  gone  and  a message 
of  denunciation  was  no  longer  necessary.  Chapters  34-37  con- 
tain a message  of  hope  and  encouragement  and  are  dominated  by 
the  prophetic  ideal  of  the  future  in  which  Yahweh  will  rule. 
Chapters  40-48  were  written  later  than  34-37  and  though  they 
are  more  practical,  they  must  be  classed  as  a theoretical 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  temple  and  to  establish  a program 
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of  worship  whidi would  prevent  the  people  from  rebelling  against 
Yahweh,  their  God* 

Herrmann,  Rautenberg,  Bertholet,  and  Cooke  regard 
chapters  40-48  as  authentic.  Herntrich  challenges  these  chapters 
on  the  ground  of  their  Babylonian  origin,  but  we  believe  that 
Ezekiel  was  in  ^abylonia  after  586  and  that  he  carried  on  his 
work  of  restoration  with  the  chapters  serving  as  a climax  to 
the  second  period  of  his  prophetic  activity. 

Tenth,  We  believe  that  our  theory  successfully 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  first  and  the  second  periods  of 
Ezekiel's  ministry,  i.  e.  between  the  judgment  and  the  salvation 
passages  of  the  book.  Httlscher  could  not  bridge  this  gap  and 
consequently  limited  Ezekiel's  to  the  first  period  of  his 
activity.  Herrmann  sought  in  vain  for  a second  call  and  then 
decided  that  the  change  was  an  outgrowth  of  Ezekiel's  first 
experience.  We  believe  that  Ezekiel  experienced  two  calls,  th< 
first  ordered  him  to  prophecy  judgment  upon  the  rebellious 
house  of  Judah  while  the  second  ordered  him  to  be  a watchman 
to  the  House  of  Israel,  i.e.  to  all  the  exiles.  On  the  basis 
of  these  calls  we  believe  the  judgment  and  the  salvation  passages 
within  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  can  be  easily  interpreted  as  the 
product  of  one  author. 

Eleventh,  We  believe  that  our  theory  successfully 

bridges  the  gap  between  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian 

oracles.  Herntrich  could  unite  the  'Heil'  and  the* Unheil* 

passages  but  he  could  not  unite  the  sections  which  have  a 
Palestinian  background  with  those  which  have  a Babylonian  back- 
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ground.  We  believe  that  we  have  offered  a solution  to  the 
difficulty  and  have  made  it  possible  to  interpret  both  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian  elements  within  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel. 

The  attempt  to  explain  Ezekiel's  prophecies  from  a 
Babylonian,  a Palestinian,  or  a pseudepi graphic  viewpoint  have 
in  our  opinion  failed.  Therefore,  we  offer  our  solution  and 
believe  that  Ezekiel's  activity  was  not  limited  to  either 
Babylonia  or  to  Judah.  Ezekiel  prophesied  in  both  countries 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  obstacle  that  would  prevent  his 
journeys  back  and  forth  across  the  barren  wastes  between 
Jerusalem  and  Babylonia.  The  text  itself  supports  the  idea  of 
the  journeys  and  the  Babylonian  government,  so  far  as  we  know, 
would  not  have  interfered  with  a Judaean  priest  who  possessed 
the  idea  that  Yahweh,  the  God  of  the  Judaeans,  had  selected 
Babylonia  as  the  country  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  because  of  their  rebellious  nature. 

The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  which  scholars  have 
neither  been  able  to  justify  nor  Sy  to  deny,  is  to  be 
explained,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  a two-call  theory. 
One  call  commanded  Ezekiel  to  go  to  Palestine  and  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  coming  destruction.  The  second  call  came  after 
the  city  had  been  destroyed  and  ordered  Ezekiel  to  go  to  the 
exiles  and  to  become  their  watchman.  One  set  of  oracles  was 
delivered  in  Palestine,  the  other  in  Babylonia,  and  both  v/ere 
the  product  of  Ezekiel's  pen. 
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SUMMARY 


f\  purvey  of  the  research  which  has  been  made  on  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  reveals  the  fact  that  scholars,  including 
Gustav  Hblscher,  Johannes  Herrmann,  Werner  Kessler,  Rudolf 
Kit tel,  Charles  C.  Torrey,  James  Smith,  Volkmar  Herntrich, 

Alfred  Bertholet,  and  G.  A.  Cooke,  have  not  been  successful 
either  in  denying  or  in  defending  the  unity  of  the  book.  Thus 
the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  remains  un- 
solved and  we  must  either  account  for  the  Palestinian  and  the 
Babylonian  oracles  as  well  as  the  contrasting  passages  of  woe 
and  salvation  within  the  book,  or  else  accept  the  conclusion 
that  the  book  is  either  pseudepigraphic  or  the  product  of  two 
or  more  authors. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  one  must 
study  both  the  historical  and  the  literary  movements  which 
took  place  in  Judah  during  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  After 
Sennacherib’s  invasion  of  Judah  In  701  B.  C.  the  Judaean  king- 
dom slowly  recovered  her  lost  territory  and  during  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  she  was  able  to  extend  her  authority  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Assyria.  The  reign  of  Josiah  was  marked  by  the  discovery 
of  a Law  Book  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  reforms 
inaugurated  in  621  B.  C.  Josiah’ s authority  extended  over  the 
Northern  Kingdom  and  in  609  B.  C.,  when  an  Egyptian  army  under 
Pharaoh  Necho  attempted  to  cross  Palestine,  he  opposed  the 
invasion  of  his  territory.  The  Judaean  and  the  Egyptian 
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forces  met  at  Megiddo  where  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
death  of  Josiah  was  a severe  "blow  to  the  political  life  of 
Judah  and  during  the  years  that  followed  she  was  unable  to 
regain  her  stability  and  to  prevent  her  downfall. 

Egypt  interfered  with  the  Judaean  crown  when  Necho 
removed  Jehoahaz  from  the  throne  and  placed  Jehoiakim,  the 
eldest  son  of  Josiah,  in  charge  of  the  Judaean  nation.  After 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (605  B.  C.)  Jehoiakim  changed  his 
allegiance  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia  and  remained  outwardly  loyal 
to  Nebuchadrezzar  for  a few  years.  However,  as  soon  as  Egypt 
showed  signs  of  recovery  from  the  defeat  at  Carchemish,  Jehoiakim 
broke  his  alliance  with  Babylonia.  Nebuchadrezzar  was  unable 
to  act  immediately  but  when  he  did  appear  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Jehoiakim  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin. 
Nebuchadrezzar,  in  597  B.  C.,  took  Jehoiachin,  his  court  officials, 
some  soldiers,  and  a number  of  craftsmen  into  captivity  and 
placed  Zedekiah,  a third  son  of  Josiah,  upon  the  throne  of 
Judah. 

Zedekiah  was  influenced  by  his  court  officers,  who  had 

replaced  those  taken  into  exile,  and  adopted  a program  which 

proved  antagonistic  to  ^abylonia.  The  political  revolt  extended 

the  chief  priest, 

into  the  religious  circles  when  Jehoiada/was  removed  (Jeremiah 
29.  26).  The  religious  practices  which  had  been  employed  during 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Manasseh  were  restored  and  negotiations 
with  Egypt  were  carried  on  until  Judah  felt  capable  of  breaking 
her  relationship  with  Babylonia.  Finally  Nebucharezzar  invaded 
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Palestine  and  besieged  the  city  of  Jerusalem  which  fell  into 
his  hands  after  a bitter  siege  of  eighteen  months.  The  Temple 
was  destroyed  and  the  city  was  burned.  A second  group  of 
Judaeans  were  then  taken  into  Captivity  (586  B.  C.). 

The  fall  of  Samaria  (721  B.  C.)  brought  an  end  to  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  and  the  Yahv/eh  worshipers  of  Israel,  in  so 
far  as  they  remained  loyal  to  Yahweh,  were  forced  to  ally  them 
selves  with  the  Southern  Kingdom.  After  700  B.  C.  an  attempt 
to  unite  the  two  countries  was  encouraged  by  the  union  of  the 
J and  the  E documents. 

By  the  year  600  B.  C.  the  Hebrew  literature  included 
the  JE  and  D portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  and  Judges  in 
the  JE  edition,  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  first  edition  of 
the  Books  of  Kings.  The  prophetic  writings  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
portions  of  the  present  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  Micah  were  probably 
available  in  some  of  the  priestly  circles  in  Judah.  It  is 
possible  that  Ezekiel  heard  the  prophetic  warnings  of  both 
Zephaniah  and  Jeroniah. 

Ezekiel,  son  of  Buzi,  was  born  early  enough  to  have 
known  something  about  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
Deuteronomic  reform.  He  evidently  remained  in  Jerusalem, 
serving  as  a priest  in  the  temple,  throughout  the  reigns  of 
Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim.  He  probably  accompanied  Jehoiada 
into  exile  shortly  after  597  B.  C.  and  worked  as  a Jewish 
priest  among  the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  assisting  them  to  make 
the  proper  adjustment  to  their  new  environment. 
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In  Babylonia,  by  the  river  Chebar,  Ezekiel  saw  a 
vision  (chapter  1)  after  which  he  received  his  commission  to 
the  prophetic  office  with  the  information  that  he  was  being  sent 
to  the  'House  of  Israel*  i.e.  the  Judaeans,  ( 2 • 3).  Ezekiel 
hesitated  and  was  finally  commanded  to  go  to  the  'House  of 
Israel*  (5.  4).  Ezekiel  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to 
Jerusalem.  He  surveyed  the  religious  practices  within  the 
temple  (chapter  8;  11.  1-13),  and  then  settled  in  the  city 
where  he  delivered  his  message  of  woe  to  the  rebellious  ’House 
of  Israel'  i.e.  the  Judaeans  (chapters  4-7,  12-24.  23). 

Ezekiel  was  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
Babylonian  siege  and  his  wife  died  as  a result  of  the  conditions 
within  the  city  during  that  period.  Ezekiel  was  not  seized  by 
the  Babylonians  nor  removed  with  the  captives  of  586  B.  C.  He 
remained  within  Jerusalem  and  witnessed  the  Babylonian  soldiers 
as  they  looted  the  city  and  killed  many  of  its  inhabitants 
(chapter  9).  Ezekiel  saw  another  vision  (chapter  10)  in  which 
he  saw  Yahweh  prepare  to  leave  the  city.  Before  leaving,  how- 


ever, Yahweh  ordered  his  agent,  a man  clothed  in  linen,  to 
reach  in  between  the  whirling  wheels  connected  with  his  throne 
and  to  take  some  coals  of  fire  which  were  to  be  scattered  over 
the  city.  Thus  Ezekiel  attributed  the  diaster  which  had 
befallen  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  Babylonians,  but  to  lahweh, 
the  God  who  had  commanded  him  to  preach  a message  of  woe  to 
the  rebellious  nation. 

After  this  vision  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  return  to 
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Babylonia,  to  the  children  of  the  captivity,  (3,  11)  and  he 
did  so.  In  ^abylonia  he  became  a watchman  for  the  exiles  and 
his  message  was  no  longer  that  of  lamentations,  mourning,  and 
woe,  but  it  was  that  of  sslvation  and  encouragement  (chapters 
34-48) . 

The  strong  prophetic  spirit  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  Ezekiel’s  Jerusalem  ministry  found  expression  in  chapters 
34-37  which  contain  the  prophetic  ideal  for  the  future.  This 
ideal  was  later  supplemented  by  Ezekiel's  priestly  views  and 
a more  practical  and  purely  theoretical  sketch  of  the  future 
was  given  (chapters  40-48). 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  we  conclude  that  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  was  written  by  one  who  prophesied  during  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  and  whose  activity  continued  in  ^abylonia  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.  C.  This  prophet  received 
two  calls  (Ezekiel  43.  3),  one  in  13 aby Ionia  by  the  river 
Chebar  and  the  other  in  Palestine  when  the  city  was  burned. 

The  first  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  rebellious  ’House  of  Israel' 
and  to  deliver  a message  of  woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
(chapter  2.  10).  The  second  commanded  the  prophet  to  go  to 
the  exiles  and  to  become  their  watchman  (3.  11,  17).  One  set 
of  oracles  was  delivered  in  Palestine,  the  other  in  Babylonia 
and  both  were  written  by  Ezekiel's  pen. 

However,  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  not  arranged  in  a 
chronological  order  as  some  scholars  believe,  but  the  various 
oracles  have  been  compiled  according  to  their  subject  matter 


After  the  material  had  been  placed  in  blocks,  according  to 
subject  matter  such  as  chapters  25-32,  it  was  arranged 
chronologically  and  published.  Ezekiel  may  have  compiled 
some  of  the  oracles  and  may  have  edited  an  early  edition  of 
his  book,  but  the  work  has  been  re-edited  by  scribes  who 
wished  to  explain  some  of  the  inconsistencies  which  exist 
between  Ezekiel's  writings  and  the  Priestly  view  of  Israelite 
history  and  religion.  The  revisions  as  well  as  the  added 
interpretations,  which  are  more  prevalent  in  chapter  10  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  book,  have  caused  no  end  of 
trouble.  However,  the  work  of  the  scribes  has  not  been 
drastic  enough  to  destroy  the  genuine  spirit  within  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  a spirit  which  gives  a degree  of  unity  to 
the  book  that  cannot  be  denied. 
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